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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
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We are obliged to our Correspondent 
for his offer of a View of St. Neot’s Church; 
but it will most probably be engraved in 
Mr. Gorham’s History of that town. 

A Macisrrare (to whom we are greatly 
obliged) in our next. 

An Admirer of that celebrated Divine 
Dr. Danie Watertaxp would be glad to 
learn, first in whose possession the por- 
trait of the above-named personage is, 
which was painted by Phillips and engrav- 
ed by Faber; and secondly, whether there 
be any other authentic portrait of him in 
existence. . 

In reply to the quere of G. H.W. p. 200. 
a collateral descendant of Oliver Gold- 
smith states, that the Rev. Charles Gold- 
smith, the Poet’s father, and his prede- 
cessor Dr. Contarine, married two sisters, 
the daughters of the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Pallas, near Ballymahon, in the county of 
Longford. This shews bow Covtariue was 
Goldsmith’s uncle. G. 

A Frienp vo THe Bartisu Fisneries in 
July last went to Gravesend to see the 
Dutch vessels which chiefly supply the 
London markets; he went on board of the 
only Dutch ship then at Gravesend; it 
was a vessel which might be easily imita- 
ted by English shipwrights, and contained 
a weil, in which were a large quantity of 
excellent turbots alive; which were doled 
out at the London markets at large prices. 
Surely some attempt will be made to ren- 
der the market at Billingsgate a free and 
open market for the effectual supply of 
above a millionof people. At present, with 
plenty of fish on our coasts, we have our 
fishing-vessels lying idle ; our sailors un- 
employed ; and a chance in a new War 
of @ scarcity of British Seamen. A motion 
in Parliament on this subject would lead 
to important consequences: but the Bri- 
tish fisheries have few friends. 

Dinat says, “ In Camden's Britannia, 
title Middlesex, Bishop Maurice is stated 
to have re-edified St. Paul’s, about 1036; 
and Richard, his successor, is said to have 
allowed the entire revenues of his See for 
rebuilding i:.—Gidson, in his notes, states 
this Richard to be Richard Beaumes. Now, 
the antient Dialogue of the Exchequer is 
ascribed to Richard de Beaumes, who is said 
to have lived tempore Hen. I. or I, and 
to have been afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don. Thus much Mr. Madox, in his pre- 
face to Firma Burgi. \f avy of your nu- 
merous Readers can give me any authen- 
tic particulars of this Richard de Beaumes, 
I shali feel oblige ad.” 

Viaror thus speaks of a Medal which 
has fallen into his hands. “ The best de- 
scription which | cat give of itis. that it 
is of silver with apparently a plain rim (but 
having been bruised or hammered I cannot 


speak positively); measures 1§ inch in dia- 
meter, and is about the 9th of an inch ig 
thickness. (n one side, the head of Queen 
Anne, with’ loose locks of hair gathered up 
to the crown of the head, on which is a band 
or diadem: a circle or necklace of pearls 
round the neck; and a light loose robe 
open at the bosom, The face looking to. 
wards the left hand ; and round the bust 
this inscription: ANNA. 0: G: MAG: BR: 
FRA: ET. HIB: REGINA. Ou the obverse, the 
bust of her Majesty’s consort Prince 
George in a Roman habit, with a flowing 
periwig with remarkably large curls, the 
features of the face strong, lips closed, 
and chin a little elevated. Profile facing 
the left hand: with the following—cego: 
DAN: PR: M: ADM: ET. DUX. SVP! ANGLIA, 
No date on either side. Is it of any value 
beyond the weight of the metal ?”—Vuartoa 
is informed that this Medal was struck o 
the Queen’s appointing Prince George of 
Denmark, Lord High Admiral and General. 
issimo of England.—This is not her Coro. 
vation Medal, 

Ap O1p Corresronpent requests us to 
insert an inquiry as to the title of Queens. 
berry.—No town of that name appears in 
the Scotch maps, nor place of note. Could 
the title be derived from Queensferry? 
The noble family of Douglas do not ap- 
pear to have any seat named Queensberry. 

Senex will feel obliged if any one of 
our numerous Correspoudents can favour 
him with particulars of the family of Cap- 
tain Clarke, of the Royal Navy, who, i 
March 1750, unfortunately killed Captain 
Innes, of Admiral Knowles’s squadron, im 
a duel, for which he was tried and con- 
demned, and subsequently pardoned— 
Gent. Mag. vol. XX. pp. 157, 253, 234. 
280, What was bis Christian name, and 
from what family he derived his descent; 
and what were the Christian names and 
residence of his father and mother, and if 
there are any descendants of his family 
now living, aad where. His sister, Mary 
Clarke, first married to Thomas Hodges, 
esq. in August 1717, and their first child 
was born in May 1719, in Great Russell- 
street, in St. Giles’s in the Fields, and their 
youngest in January 1752-3, in Berkeles- 
street, in St. George, Hanover-square: 
and after his death, about 1743, she agaim 
married the Rev. John Shepley, of Felt- 
ham near Hanworth, and afterwards of St. 
John’s, Barbadoes, and died on her pat 
sage from Barbadoes to England in 1755. 

Many of our Correspondents, whom we 
are at present obliged to postpone, will 
find their communications inserted in the 
SuprLemeNt, or iu the Magazine for Ja- 
nuary, which will be published together, 
the former containing a Preface, and Ia- 
dexes, &c. to the present Volume. 
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Mr. Unsan, Truro, Nov. 22. 

VERY feeling and reflecting 

miad has long lamented the evils 
arising to society inthis Country from 
the state of the Paper Currency: to 
remove or palliate which various re- 
medies have been proposed, all of 
which have been judged unfit lo be 
adopted, as containing some radical 
defect. A general recali of the Bank 
of England Notes, and the issue of 
other Notes for 5/. each and above, 
executed with greater care, to re- 
place those of the same denomination 
now in circulation, and of gold coin 
to replace the smaller notes, would 
doubtless be an effectual check to the 
prevaiency of forgery; but the gold 
coin continuing to be issued of the 
same intrinsic value and of the same 
relative value as compared with silver 
as at present, viz. the gold in the so- 
vereiga being continued, on the aver- 
age of the market rates of gold and 
silver, worth as much as ine silver 
contained in 20 shillings; it will be 
obvious that a variation in their re- 
lative market prices must frequently 
offer inducements for melting down 
or exporting goid or silver coin, as 
either uncoined gold or silver rises in 
its relative market price. 

Suppose by a variation in the mar- 
ket the gold in the sovereign becomes 
worth 24 shillings (and we have known 
it higher) it can still pass in this 
country but for20. Whatis the con- 
sequence? Why, one hundred pounds 
worth of uncoined gold may be 
brought from other countries aud ex- 
changed in our markets for one huo- 
dred sovereigns or one hundred and 
twenty pounds worth of coined gold ; 
which latter will be frequently melted 
down, or exported to countries where 
it will be valued by its intrinsic worth ; 

our revenues will lose 20/. per 
cent. besides the expences of the 
comage—and if the foreign merchant 
is the speculator, this loss to the re- 
Venue is in no degree counterba- 
lanced by any gain to subjects of the 
realm; the improvement of whose 
estates might otherwise promise some 
future return in Taxes, 


A rise in the relative value of silver 
would offer, as I before observed, 
similar inducements for meiting down 
or exporting silver coin: but the 
greater waste in the melting it, and 
the greater weight and bulk of a 
given sui attempted to be exported, 
would both lessen the temptation and 
increase the difficulty, expence, and 
risk to the speculator; be more easily 
guarded against by the Government; 
and be attended with infinitely less 
eventual loss to the country: I shall 
therefore think it unnecessary to say 
more ou that head at present. But 
tu remedy the evils occasioned by a 
supposed rise in the relative value of 
gold whilst gold retains its present in- 
trinsic value, a reduction of the in- 
trinsic value of the sovereign to 18 
shillings has been proposed. it will 
be well therefore to consider what 
would be the probable consequence, 
Without some provision to counter- 
acl the natural tendency of this mea- 
sure, a general depreciation of the 
currency must arise; whilst the supe- 
rior intrinsic vaiue of silver coin re- 
latively, on the average of the mar- 
ket prices of silver and gold, would, 
on any unusual rise in the value of the 
former, offer a dangerous encourage- 
ment to speculators, and such as 
might obviate all objections and dif- 
ficulties as to the melting down or 
exporting that part of our coinage. 

We have then still to find some ex- 
pedient that may, on the one hand, re- 
duce the existing lamentable tempta- 
tionsto forgery, and un the other to the 
exportation or the melting down of 
our coin; and at the same time guard 
against the incalculable evil of a ge- 
neral depreciation of our currency. 
Without presuming to say that | have 
discovered this most desirable expe- 
dient, the importance of the object 
is such that | beg permission to state 
sowe ideas on the question. 

Instead of cither silver or gold 
coin, let a certain weight, say that 
of the present sovereign, in uncoined 
gold of the same degree of fineness, 
be the standard. Government might 
then, I conceive, reduce the ivtrinsic 

value 
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value of every denomination ofits 
coin without risk of depreciating its 
current value in the domestic market, 
to which alone we wish to confine its 
circulation, and might derive a profit 
of 3 or 4 shillings from the coinage 
of each sovereign, and a proportional 
one on allits silver coin; the greatest 
that I should suppose could be thence 
derived without giving too great en- 
couragement to the fraudulent imi- 
tation. Consequently, Sovereigns of 
the ititrinsic value of, say 16 shillings, 
and Shillings of the intrinsic value of 
16-20ths of their intrinsic worth, will 
be Government Tokens; of which 
20 of the laiter should be convertible 
into one of the former; and of these 
agaiv 5 into a Governmeut 5/. note— 
and one hundred of them, or Govern- 
ment notes of the same nominal va- 
lue, into a weight in gold equal to 
one hundred sovereigns of the pre- 
sent currency, and of the same degree 
of fineness, either at the Bank of Eng- 
land or at some office to be establish- 
ed for that purpose by Government. 
In such circumstances a rise in the va- 
lue of gold will cause a similar rise in 
the value of the gold coin or tokens, 
for the home market, without subject- 
ing thecountry to risk of loss by either 
domestic or foreign speculation. For, 
whereas the Sovereigns, when iutrio- 
sically worth 20s. each on the average 
prices of different markets fur coined 
gold, might, by a turn of the market 
price, become intrinsically worth 24s. 
and could yet pass there legally but 
for 20s. and might perhaps be bought 
in exchange for foreign merchandize 
at that rate, and to any amount, and 
exported at a loss to this country of 
above 20 per cent.: by the proposed 
change in the currency, &c. the Sove- 
reign, intrinsically worth but 16s. be- 
ing legally and readily convertible 
into a certain weight of uncoined goid, 
would, at the same supposed rate of 
uacoined gold in the market, pur- 
chase in all the greater domestic 
marts the like quantity of foreign or 
home produce as the weight of gold 
thereby represented, would have pur- 
chased, viz. 24 shillings worth. This 
question, as it might affect the rela- 
tive conceros of Government aad the 
Bank of England, would probably in- 
volve no very great difficulties, and 
the latter might be made subservient 
to the proposed arrangements. But 
I do not propose entering into minu- 
tiz, meaning to confine mysclf to 


On the Circulating Medium of Great Britain. 


[ Dec, 


suggesting the idea of making a So. 
vereiga weight of uncoined gold, the 
standard, and to make the curr 
consist of counters of sufficient jn. 
trinsic value, and of such superior 
execution as to discourage fraudulent 
imitators, and at the same time, on 
the average of markets, so much be. 
low its nominal value as to leave little 
probability of its becoming at any 
time an object with speculators, either 
for melting down or exportation; 
thereby securing the circulating me 
dium from depreciation, and yet 
more from the annihilation, to which 
it isat preseat exposed ; and insuring, 
a comparatively trifling consider. 
ation indeed, a large immediate profit 
in seignorage to the Crown. — ZX, 
————— 
Mr. Urnsan, West-square, Dec. 1, 
HE judicious and considerate ore 
der, issued by the Prince Regent, 
for abridging the period of Mourn 
ing for her Jate Majesty, has suggest. 
ed to me the idea of pointing out, 
for consideration, the wise example 
set by the Americav Congress durug 
the revolutionary war:—f ir “ cong. 
deration,” 1 say—not veuturing to 
say, for imitation; as | am aware, 
that many persous—well-meaning mea, 
no doubt, and sincere patriots—would 
deem itderozatory to the consequence 
and dignity of the Mother Couatry 
to take a lesson from the Daugh 
ter. How far that punctilious sense 
of dignity may be laudable in modem 
times, I presume not to determine: 
but, in ancient days (aud we kaow, 
that ancient, in the opinion of many, 
is synonymous with respectable) the 
descendants of Romulus—a wise and 
pulitic uation, acting on the souad 
principle of “ fas est et ab hosle 
deceri” —thought it no disgrace, to 
disparagement to the “ Majesty of 
the Roman People,” to imitate from 
other nations, whether friends, foes, 
or slaves, whatever arms, arts, or 
practices, appeared worthy of adop- 
tion. And the wisdom of such coa- 
duct was fully justified by its natural 
consequences: witness that one re 
markable instance of their borrowing 
from Spain that very sword (the short 
cul-and-thrust blade—Livy 22, 46, & 
31, 34) with which they afterward 
subdued Spain herself, and the best 
part of the then known world. 
But—to return from Rome to Ame- 
rica—During the revolutionary wat, 
which made so many widows and or- 
phass, 




















































1818.] Public Mourning.—On the History of Language. 


phans, at the same time that it in- 
creased the expense and difficulty of 

rocuring from Europe the necessary 
articles for the mourning dress, the 
Congress prudently adopted a reso- 
lation, that gentlemen's mourning 
should be limited to a black crape on 
the arm, and that of ladies to a black 
ribbon ia the head-dress, Nor was 
it only during the continuance of the 
war that this mourning costume pre- 
vailed, but for several years after, as 
Ihave myself witnessed by ocular ob- 
servation on the spot; whence I 
conclude that the same practice still 
generally or partially prevails at the 
present day. ; 

If some such regulation were adopt- 
ed in this country ; besides the bene- 
fit to trade (if the mere cessation of 
injury can properly be termed “ de- 
uefit”) and the comfortable allevia- 
tion to the middle ranks of society, 
who do not always find it convenient 
to array themselves and their families 
ia mourning on public occasious—it 
would have one additional advantage 
to recommend it — 1 mean that of 
affurdmg an ivfallible criterion, to 
distinguish those who willingly con- 
sent to participate in the public ex- 
pression of respect to the memory of 
whatever illustrious personage may 
then happen to be the subject of the 
national regret. ite 

At present, indeed, it is extremely 
difficult to discover, from the dress, 
why is or who is nol in mourning ; 
for, so general, of late years, has be- 
come the wearing of black, that, al- 
though we sce a gentleman in black 
coat, black waistcuat, and black pan- 
taloons, we are not yet cerlaina—and 
may, perhaps, on amore minute survey 
of his dress, discover a white stock- 
ing peeping from under his sable pan- 

ovuns. But the crape on the arm 
would be visible at first sight, and at 
once proclaim that the wearer ac- 
tually is in mourning. ; 

Let me further add, that, if some 
such regulation be not speedily adupt- 
ed, the dyers’ craft (so far as regards 
woollen cloths) seems in danger of 
falling to decay in England, or being 
confined to the dying of threc colours 
only—black, blue, and sca: let—black 
for the nation in general, scarlet for 
the army, and blue for the navy. 
Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibus il- 

lum ! 


is the concluding wish ef yours, &c. 
Joun Carsy. 
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Mr. Urzan, Dec. 1. 

“_ees Philosophers who contend 

that the original and first Jan- 
guage was of human invention, have 
all fallen into the absurdity of pre- 
supposing the very thing that by their 
hypothesis was to be invented. It is 
not possible to imagine the first man 
and woman without a language com- 
municated by the Creator; auy more 
than it is possible to imagine that they 
had a human father and mother, in- 
stead of being created. 

The cause of the error is in con- 
founding subjects together, very close- 
ly connected indeed, but essentially 
distinguishable— the origin of Jan- 
guage, with the derivation of it: —its 
creation, with the fixing of it by cha- 
racters—with the recovery and resto- 
ration of its after it had become yari- 
ously corrupted or impaired. 

The origin of the first language is 
a very diflerent inquiry from that of 
the origin of any particular tongue ; 
or even the invention of writing and 
printing. The first language being 
given, the various articulations may, 
by analysis, be decomposed into a 
certain number of elementary parts, 
These may be expressed by written 
characters; and by re-composition 
every imaginable word and syllable 
may be formed, Perhaps it was this 
kind of analysis that led to the inven- 
tion of moveable types, or printing *. 

Now the inventor of priuting, and 

of written characters, had, in the for- 
mer case, the notion of written ele- 
ments or characters to direct himn— 
and, in the latter, the analysed ele- 
ments of pronunciation, or articulu- 
tion. But to invent articulation it- 
self, there was no pattern or arche- 
type to direct the inventor. There- 
fore there is no analogy between the 
mode of attaining this faculty, and 
that of the other two. The elements 
of articulation are, all of them, ori- 
ginal, first, and simple ideas—not 
made up of any other. To modify a 
thing already invented —to invent, 
even, something in the analogy of 
nature, are very different operations 
from producing the original model it- 
self. This is not invention merely, 
or discovery—but creulion; confess- 
edly above the powers of man! 





* See a good attempt at analysing the 
vowels and consonants of language in 
** The Transactions of Edinburgh,” Vol. 


Jl. p. 5. 
* Language,” 
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* Language,” says the very sen- 
sible author of the Preface to Fry’s 
Puntographia, “* does not consist 
merely of animal or physical sounds, 
or of musical tones. Still less does it 
consist of siznaiz by obvious motions, 
attitudes, and positions of the out- 
ward features, body, and limbs. Were 
it so, there might be some colour for 
ascribing it (for speculation’s sake) to 
the natural progress of human beings 
in a state of society. But the mys- 
tery that will ever baffle all human 
speculation is, that language consists 
essentially of articulation.” Articu- 
lation is no more of human invention 
than the locomotive facully we have 
over the muscles and fibres of the 
body. Articulation is necessary and 
essential to mind. We cavnot think 
without words. ‘“ Accordingly Ho- 
mer and Hesiod never name man with- 
out prefixing the epithet of arricu- 
LATING— ptgotwy avewrwy *.” 

The successive course of articula- 
tion from father to son, through the 
medium of imitation, and its commu- 
nication from man to man, whether 
successive or contemporaneous, are 
derivative only. But what was the 
origin and first source? “ Different 


articulations,” continues the same 
Author, “ may be jost—this is the 


reason that some Nations have more 
than others: the former having pre- 
served them better. But let any man 
try to invent (if he can) some new 
articulation? And yet no Nation, 
however savage, has been found des- 
titute of words; or articulation modi- 
fied in some way or other. Now 
savages could not have invented these, 
Men of mature age cannot mould 
their organs to any strange articula- 
tion: it is only in childhood that the 
various articulations are acquired ; 
just as we do the use of the he and 
organs of sense. Therefore, if speech 
were to be supposed a human inven- 
tion, it must have been either by 
children who were incapable of in- 
vention ; or by men who were inca- 


On the History of Language. 


[ Dee, 


pable of articulation. But children 
would never think of inventing a lag 
guage. While the organs are pliab 
there is not understanding enough tg 
frame the conception of language 
and %y the time there is understand. 
ing, it is tuo late. And even gy 
posing such young teachers, and scho 
lars so advanced in years, what au. 
thority could chose, or what induce 
ment could these have to choose ang 
institute twenty or thirty articulatjony 
upon speculation merely ? 

* If any Colony had invented jt, 
own articulation as well as langu 
there could be no translation of ong 
into the other. We should have, with 
such a Colony, no common meding 
or measure of ideas. There would 
follow an unalliable, and incommuai. 
cable, diversity of idiom ; as great a 
if we were the inhabitants of iwo dig 
tinet planets +. 

** Waving all these considerations 
to ascribe language to positive agree. 
ment, supposes a concert im possible,” 
So the building all government upon 
the social contract, is an hypothesis 
that supposes government already! 
To suppose men from solitary outed 
associating without government or 
subordination: to have then formed 
political bodies, and by their own ex 
ertions to have advanced from the 
grossest ignorance to the refinements 
of Science, is a supposition contrary 
to all history wd experience. There 
is not in history one authenticated in 
stance of a people emerging, by their 
own unassisted efforts, from bar 
barism to civilization: yet this isa 
much easier supposition than the in- 
vention of the first language. Colo 
nies, or traditional information, are 
the necessary progress of man. Egypt 
and the East civilized Greece; this, 
Rome. The conquest of the Roman 
at later periods commenced the civ- 
lization of modern Europe,” which 
work was completed by the Saracens 
—by the crusaders— and aan 
the emigrant Greeks at the downfi 





* Rousseau’s Essay on Language 
should go by another title. It is the 
origin of musick that was running in his 
head all the while that his pen was, no- 
minally, writing upon Language. Even 
the imitative modes of symbolical and 
hieroglyphic painting, are not more un- 
connected, and do not lead the mind 
further from articulation and alphabets, 
than is done by melody. 


+ It is remarkable that not only all 
languages may be traced up to one pa 
rent tongue, but every alphabet also. 
And the miracle at the Tower of Babel 
was complete without altering the ele 
ments of articulation. Had this been 
the case, the language of the descendants 
of the men of Babel, would have re- 
mained incommunicable, and untrans- 
latable, to this day. F 
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of Constantinople: to whom we owe 
the cultivation of so many of the arts 
in the fifteenth century. “ We find, 
from Robertson's History of America, 
that the only two Nations who had 
advanced a step beyond barbarism, 
owed it to foreigu legislators.” The 
interruption of communication be- 
tween America and the rest of the 
world, kept the former stationary, 
or rather forced it to be retrograde. 
Thus its inhabitants became an easy 
ey to conquest. 

PeThis, bpahe-cer. should catise 
those to reflect a little who are 
fond of considering it to be a mis- 
fortune, the Lnglish invasion in 
Ireland —or the Danish, the Saxon, 
and Norman, invasions in England. 
Asnecessary as the process of ingraft- 
ing is to improve the wild fruit-tree, 
are these signal unions to produce 
civilization, however violent and 
painful they must be at the first ope- 
ration. 

When the faculty of speech, and 
the first elementar¥ language, have 
heen once given, it Is easy to conceive 
how these were afterwards modified, 
and improved ; or deternorated. The 
first language needed not to have 
been copious in its vocabulary, be- 


yond the essential wants in moral 


and avimal nature. It was not neces- 
sary to load the —— of our first 
parents with ‘words to denote things 
not yet known, or required it was 
sufficient that a foundation was laid, 
solid and extensive enough to bear 
the most varied, and the loftiest, su- 
perstruciure. The reasoning facully 
would teach the method of analysing, 
ofcombining, compounding, deriving, 
&e.” And this is, after all, the identi- 
cal point, from which all our specula- 
tors, without being sensible of it, 
havereally begun their systems. Here 
begins the theoretic, or natural his- 
tory, of languages, in default of his- 
torical monuments. By this we trace 
the successive changes, gradual disuse, 
dilapidations, and contused, and half- 
interred, ruins of this first, divine 
monument of communication between 
Gop and man. 

I must refer the reader to an excel- 
lent sketch of this Natural History of 
Language—together with its first ori- 
gia, and progress—in the Preface to 
Fry’s Pantographia, (part of which I 
have inserted above between inverted 
commas.) But the following passage 
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I cannot well omit, as it so strongly 
illustrates the historical process we 
are here considering : 

** In whatever region we may suppose 
the human race to have been originally 
placed, the increase of their number 
would, in process of time, either disperse 
them into various Nations, or extend the 
one Nation to a vast distance on every 
side, Iu either case, they would every- 
where meet with new objects, which 
would occasion the invention of new 
names. As the difference of climate, 
and other natural causes, would compel 
those who moved Eastward or North- 
ward to adopt manners, in many respects, 
different from the modes of those who 
settled in the West and South; a vast 
number of words would, in one country, 
be fabricated, to denote complex con- 
ceptions which must, of course, be unin- 
telligible to the body of the people inha- 
biting other countries where those con- 
ceptions would never be formed. Thus 
would various dialeets be unavoidably 
introduced into the criginal language, 
even whilst all mankind continued in 
one society, and under one government. 
But, after separate and independent so- 
cieties were formed, these variations 
would become more numerous: and the 
several dialects would deviate further 
and further from each other, as well as 
from the idiom and genius of the parent 
tongue, in proportion to the diversity of 
manners in the tribes by whom they 
were spoken. If we suppose a few per- 
sons to have been banished together 
from the society of their brethren ; or to 
have wandered of their own accord, to a 
distance, from which, through trackless 
forests, or other causes, they could not 
return; it is easy to see how the most 
copious language must soon have be- 
come narrow —and how the offspring of 
inspiration must in time bave become 
so deformed, as searcely to retain a fea- 
ture of the ancestor from whom it ori- 
ginally sprung. 

** Men do not long retain a practical 
skill in those arts which they never ex- 
ercise ; and there are abundant facts to 
prove, that a single man, cast upon a 
desert island, and having to provide the 
necessaries of life by his own ingenuity, 
would soon lose the art of speaking in 
his mother tongue with fluency. A 
small number of persons, cast away to- 
gether, would be likely to retain the art 
somewhat longer; but in a space of 
time, not very long, it would in a great 
measure be lost, by them, or their pos- 
terity. In this state of banishment, as 
their time would be almost wholly occu- 
pied by hunting, fishing, and other means 
within their reach—to support a mise- 
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rable existence — they would have little 
leisure, and perhaps less desire, to pre- 
serve by conversation the remembrance 
of that ease, and those comforts, of which 
they would now find themselves for ever 
deprived; and, of course, they would 
soon forget all the words which, in their 
native language, had been used to de- 
note the accommodations e* polished 
life. This, at least, seems to be certain, 
that they would not attempt to teach 
their children a part of language, which, 
in their circumstances, would be of no 
use to them; and of which it would be 
impossible to make them comprehend 
the meaning— for, where there are no 
ideas, the signs of them cannot be made 
intelligible. 

“From such colonies as these, dis- 
persed over the earth, it is probable that 
all the Nations of savages have sprung— 
which has induced many philosophers to 
imagine, that the state of the savage was 
originally that of mav. But according 
to the supposition we here adopt, we see 
that from the language of inspiration a 
number of different dialects unavoidably 
have arisen—all very rude and narrow— 
retaining nothing ef the parent tongue, 
except, perhaps, the names of the most 
conspicuous objects in nature, and of 
these wants and enjoyments inseparable 
from humanity. 

“‘ Habits of solitude dispose a savage 
to speak rarely —and when he does, he 
uses the same terms to denote different 
ideas: Speech, therefore, in this rude 
condition of men, must be extremely 
narrow, and very impeiiect. Every re- 
gion, or climate, suggests a different 
train of ideas, and creates various wants, 
which must be expressed either by terms 
entirely new, or by old ones used ina 
new signification. Hence must arise 
great diversity, even in the first lan- 
guages, among all savage Nations: the 
words retained of the criginal language 
being used in various senses—and pro- 
nounced, as we may believe, with vari- 
ous accents. When any of those savage 
tribes emerged from their barbarism, 
by the aid of a people more enlightened 
than themselves, it is obvious that the 
improvement and copiousness of their 
language would keep pace with their 
own progress in knowledge, and in the 
arts of civil life: but in the infinite mul- 
titude of words, which civilization and 
refinement add to language, it would be 
little less than miraculous were even 
two Nations to agree upon the same 
sounds to represent the same ideas. 
Superior refinement, indeed, may in- 
duce imitation; conquest may impose a 
language ; and extension of empire may 
melt down different Nations and dialects 
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into one mass: but independent trives 
rise to diversity 


naturally give 
tongues.” 
Yours, &c. Yoricx, 
(To be continued.) 
a 


Mr. Urnean, Kensington, Dec. 

I SHALL be greatly obliged jg 

among your numerous Reader, 
addicted to the lore of “ th’ a 
time,” I could obtain the loan of apy 
volume, or volumes, in which the 
Devices of the following Printers 
pear:—as the IVth Volume of the 
Typographical Antiquities is getting 
fast through the press. 

Richard Day, (his device in P. Bay 
de Fide, 1580, 8vo.) 

William Seres (did he make use of ty 
hedgehog ?) 

Timothy Rider. 

Heary Smyth. 

John Weley. 

Robert Crowley. 

John Kynge. 

Thomas Gautier or Gualtier. 

John Tysdall or Tysdale. 

Stephen Mierdman, 

John Case. 

Richard Char)ton. 

John Turk. 

Abraham Vele. 

John Cawood. 

William Biddell or Byddell. 

Rowland Hall. 

Robert Caley. 

John Kingston. 

Henry Lutton. 

Thomas Marsh. 

Thomas Geminie, or Gemini. 

Anthony Kytson. 

Thomas Powell. 

Owen Rogers. 

Jobn Allde. 

Thomas Hacket. 

Ralpb Newbery. 

Luke Harrison. 

Thomas Colwell. 

Henry Denbam. 

Thomas East. 

It is probable that many, if od 
most, of these were not in the habit 
of using copies of the differeot sige 
under which they dwelt as dericcs® 
their books. The owners of sa 
volumes may rely upon the otmet 
care being taken of them—if sent t 
Mr. Bulmer’s, at the Shakspear 
Printing-office, Russell-court, Cleve 
land-row, and of their beimg sa 
returned, according to the directiom 
sent, With many thanks from, 


Yours, &c. 7. Bs a 
MI 
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Mr.Urvan, Bedford-row, Dec. 1. 
5 ia accompanying Profile (See 
Plate I.) of the late Granville 
Sharp, was the identical one from 
which the medallion on his Monu- 
ment in Westininster Abbey was taken, 
and gives as striking a likeness of him 
as such a style of portraiture is cal- 
culated to coavey. 

It is not my intention to enter into 
any detailed particulars of his cha- 
racter or actions: a short sketch of 
them, with a list of his works, will be 
found in the Gent. Mag. for August 
1813, and a fuller account in the 27th 
volume of the Biographical Diction- 
ary, io addition to which the publick 
may shortly expect, from the pea of 
Mr. Prince Hoare, a more elaborate 
and satisfactory Memorial of the vete- 
ran Philanthropist; but while so mach 
of what is either read or written is 
devoted to the recital of acts of cru- 
elty and crime, the mind availe itself 
with peculiar satisfaction of any op+ 
portunity for recording the triamphe 
of religious sanctity aad moral worth. 

While the contemporaries of Gran- 
ville Sharp will to the latest moment 
of their lives retain the liveliest sense 
of that singleness of heart and warm 
benevolence, which prompted him to 
exertions of unbounded private and 
eons charity ia every department of 

umanity; history will record, and 
posterity to the latest periad of -Bri- 
tish freedom, will celebrate and aps 

laud the Patriot, who by unprece- 
ented exertions of mind andbedy, and 
by great personal sacrifices of fortune 
repose, established the glorious 
Principle that Slavery cannot exist 
on British ground 

The better to understand the extent 
of his labours in this cause, it will be 
becessary to state, that previous to 
the commencement of the last cea- 
tury it had become a practice with 
Planters returoing to England from 
the Colonies to bring sowe of their 
Slaves, principally children, with them: 
these, as they grew up, were of course 
impatient of their servile state, when 
contrasted with English domestics, and 
many cases of desertion took place. 
The Newspapers teemed with adver- 
tisements of rewards for the appre- 
hension of runaway slaves, and as 
often for the sale of them. The pub- 
lick appeared uneasy at this stale of 
things, and readily adopted a sugges- 
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tion thrown out that baptism con- 
ferred freedom; many negroes were 
ia consequence christened, and bene- 
volent individuals, with a view to 
their future protection, stood spon- 
sors. 

Several contests as to the effect of 
the ceremony took place *, but no 
certain rule was established, and sla- 
very prevailed, and was a growing 
practice. With a view to the sys- 
tem being formally recognized, some 
planters in England laid a statement 
of their case in 1729 before Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Talbot (both after- 
wards Chaacellors) the then Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, for their con- 
siderativa ; and, almost incredible to 
relate, the following cruel and illegal 
Opinion was given: 

“ We are of opinion, that a Slave by 
coming from the West Indies into Great 
Britain or Irélahd, either with or with- 
out his Master, does not become free; 
and that his Maétér’s right and property 
in bim is pot thereby determined or 
varied ; and that baptism does not be- 
Stow f on him, nor make any 
akeration in his temporal condition in 
these kingdoms. We are also of opinion, 
that the Master may legally compel him 
to reture again to.the Plantations. 

* P. Yorke. 
“C, Ta.nor.” 


The above opinion, which reflects 
greater disgrace on the lawyers who 
gave it, than upon the Law which 
they thus dared to distort to their un- 
hallowed purpose, afforded a triumph 
to the Planters, who gave it every 
publicity, and wantoned in the full 
exercise of their usurped dominion. 

Such continued the professed opi- 
nion of the Lawyers, to which also 
Sir W. Blackstone lent his powerful 
sanction, and such ultimately was the 
strong bias of Lord Mansfield, until 
the point was first legally raised by 
Granvilie Sharp, in the year 1765, in 
the case of one Jonathan Strong, an 
African Slave, over whom his impor- 
ters claimed an absolute right of dis- 
position, as of their own goods and 
chattels, until he was fortunately res- 





* See Clarkson’s History of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, vol. 1. pp. 66, 
78, for an animated account of Mr. 
Sharp’s part in these contests ; and of 
the zealand ability with which he be- 
gan, continued, and ended them. 
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cued from their grasp by the efforts of 
Granville Sharp, whose interposition 
in similar cases was frequently claimed, 
aud as often proved successful; but 
these cases were still considered as de- 
termined on partial grounds, and in- 
dueed a wish on his part to bring be- 
fore the Court some case, involving 
the single issue, * Whether a Slave by 
coming into England became free?” 

This issue was taken in the cele- 
brated case of James Somerset, in the 
year 1772, when after three solemn 
arguments * the point was reserved for 
the opinion of the Judges, who after 
much deliberation recognized the 
principle sought to be established, 
* That as soon as any Slave sets his 
foot upon English territory, he be- 
comes free; an axiom now to be 
considered as forming an integral 
part of the British Constitution, 

‘* Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if 
their lungs [free : 

Receive our air, that moment they are 

They touch our country, and their 
shackles fall.”” 

In the prosecution of this great 
cause, Mr. Sharp had to encounter 
every obstacle artsing from legal 
chicane, and with characteristic pa- 
tience endured many insults and per- 
soual indignities, both from the Bench 
and from the Bar; but he. availed 
himself of his superior unsophisticated 
knowledge of the principies of the 
Common Law of England, tothe study 
of which he had for this purpose, dur- 
ing nearly three years, devoted him- 
self t. 

Thus, at an expence of several thou- 
sand pounds, unaided and alone, did he 
succeed in obtaining a decision, but 
for which we should have incurred 
the disgrace and guilt of domestic 
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been bought and sold as cattle i 
at Smithfield. ae 

So great a victory at once entitled 
the peaceful hero to a distinguished 
place in the short list of those practi. 
cal philanthropists who have achieved 
triumphs over the cruel and selfish 
prejudices of mankind. 

Mr. Sharp was not of a disposition 
to remain in an inactive enjoyment of 
the distinction thus acquired; he pre. 
ceded, and afterwards zealously eo. 
operated with Mr..Clarkson and Mr. 
Wilberforce in their indefatigable ex. 
ertions for abolishing the Slave Trade; 
but he was farther desirous of extend. 
ing the sacred privilege of British soi 
to the whole circle of British Soye. 
reigaty, being firmly persuaded of the 
fact, which subsequent events have 
unfortunately too fully verified, that 
as long as slavery is permitted to exist, 
so long a Slave Trade will be carried on, 
and be productive of all those crimes 
and vices which flow from its polluted 
and contaminating source, and whieh 
attach to every description of persons 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
conduct, or participating in the pro 
fils, of the hated traflick, and therefore 
selfishly advocating its continuance, 

Mr. Sharp was on every occasion 
the consistent advocate of the legal 
rights of his fellow-subjects ; and bis 
time, fortune, and literary talents, 
were liberally and efficaciously exert- 
ed in remonstrance or legal resistance 
to acts of oppression, from whatever 
source = originated: yet with such 
temper did he conduct himself, and 
such implicit confidence was repose 
in the integrity of his motives and 
principles, that in a period of unex 
ampled p« litical acrimony, he escaped 
the rancour of party zeal, and was 


slavery, and human creatures have permitted to do good to all descrip 


* The names of the Counsel engaged and instructed by Mr. Sharp were Ser 
jeants Davy and Glynn, and Messrs. Hargrave, Mansfield (now Sir James Mane 
field), and Alleyne. 

+ The result of these studies was the publication of a book in the year 1769, 
which he called “ A representation of the injustice and dangerous tendency of 
tolerating Slavery in England."’ In this Work he refuted in the clearest manner 
the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-General, producing against it the opinion 
of Lord Chief Justice Holt, who many years before bad determined, that every 
Slave coming into England became free. He attacixed it again by a learned and 
laborious inquiry into all the principles of Villenage, demonstrating it-to beam 
axiom in the British Constitution, “ That every man in England was free to sue 
for and defend his rights, and that force could not be used without a legal process,” 
leaving it to the Judges to determine whether an African was a man. He thereis 
also refuted the opinion of Sir W. Blackstone, shewing where his error lay.—Clark 
son's History of the Abotition of the Slave Trade, vol. I. 
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tions of persons who needed his assist- 
ance, without incurring the dis- 
pleasure even of those with whom he 
contended. 

In addition to various publications 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, Mr. 
Sharp was the Author of several valu- 
able tracts on the subject of lwpress- 
ing Seamen, on the Militia Laws, and 
on the Eucroachments on the River 
Thames effected by the Adelphi build- 
ings. He likewise used his best en- 
deavours to extend and improve the 
system of the London Workhouse, 
which he proposed largely to endow, 
but was bafiled in his scheme by the 
narrow and exclusive system of muni- 
cipal legislation. Among his later 
labours of benevolence was the share 
he took in the establishment of the 
African Iustitution, who, in expres- 
sion of their gratitude, raised a mar- 

le tablet Monument to his memory, 
in Westminster Abbey, with the elo- 
quent aud characteristic inscription 
inserted at the cunclusion of this 
Memoir. 

Granville Sharp closed his active 
and useful life at the advanced age of 
79, with a mind unimpaired, although 
it had outworn his feeble frame; but 
in the general decay of nature, the 
brilliant expression of his eyes shone 
with undiminished lustre, appearing 
to anticipate the only reward he ever 
sought. 

Having thus briefly sketched the 
most prominent only of his public 
services, we turn with increased satis- 
faction to the bright but placid tenor 
of his private life, his piety towards 
God, his beneficence towards man, 
combining the most fervid zeal with 
the most unbounded charity; firmly 
attached to the Church of Eugland, 
but uniting with all deaominations in 
acts of charity and love. His numer- 
ous theological tracts evince consider- 
able biblical erudition, and were prio- 
cipally intended to detect and refute 
the dangerous errors of Popery, of 
which none of our earlier Reformers 
could entertain a more sacred horror, 
unleavened, however, by a single par- 
ticle of bigotry or malevolence. 

In purity of life and conversation, 
and by pursuits of innocence and mer- 
cy, Granville Sharp evinced all the 
graces of a Christian life, and crowned 
“ with a Christian death, meekly re- 
signed to the inevitable lot; and 
never. having trusted to the world, or 
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been influenced either by its smiles or 
by its frowns, his gentle soul drew 
largely on those Scriptures which he 
loved, and which he had loug experi- 
enced as the only sure source of com- 
fort in this life, and of hope for a 
better. The good things of this world 
he received with gratitude, and en- 
joyed with chearful moderation; well 
aware of the uncertain tenure of this 
world’s goods, and of the comparative 
insignificance of the period of three- 
score years and ten, assigned for 
their enjoyment; even if that period 
should be one of uninterrupted health 
and happiness; but this the world has 
never yet bestowed, in all ils pleni- 
tude wheat and boast of promise, to 
any one of its votaries, while mil- 
lious after millions of its deluded fol- 
lowers have experienced ail the pangs 
of disappointment for the misapplica- 
tion of their time to vanities, if not 
crime, to the exclusion of every seri- 
ous thought, and to the dreadful 
hazard of their eternal interests, 

In short, Granville Sharp was sen- 
sible that the religion of the divine 
Saviour and Redeemer of the world 
requires something more than a 
cold and indolent assent of the under- 
standing; that it imperiously calls for 
an entire change in the dispositions of 
the heart, for a sacrifice of many dar- 
ling propensities of our oalure, and 
for an habitual subservience of world- 
ly interests and worldly pursuits to 
the concerns of immortality. 

What a contrast does such a cha- 
racter present to that of persons, who 
with lofty pretensions to genius and 
philosophy, would affect to laugh to 
scorn the pious life aod labours of 
Granville Sharp; while tossed in the 
turmoil of that world which forms 
the boundary of ali their views and 
wishes, they are themselves objects of 
pity or derision, wasting their limited 
existence in objects of vanity and con- 
tentions and not unfrequeatly under 
the bitter influence of the mortifica- 
tions and disappointments which such 
worthless objects of pursuit must ne- 
cessarily entail, raise their desperate 
hands against themselves; thus clos- 
ing their career with death, the double 
death of suicide, extinction of life 
here, aud of all hope of happiness 
hereafter. 

Honoured from an early period by 
a familiar intercourse with the subject 
of this imperfect Memoir, those who 
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knew him best will be best aware of 
its inadequacy to his merit; it has 
been attempted at the instance of a 
friend of his who walks in his foot- 
steps by acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence, leaving to others the secondary 
merit of recording them; in which 
humbler character I still feel equal 
pride and pleasure in associating with 
the name of Granville Sharp that of 
W. Tooke. 


** Sacred to the Memory of Gran- 
ville Sharp, ninth son of Dr. Thomas 
Sharp, Prebendary of the Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches of York, Dur- 
ham, and Southwell, and grandson of 
Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of York ; 
Born and educated in the bosom of the 
Church of England, he ever cherished 
for ber institutions the most unshaken 
regard, while his whole soul was in bhar- 
mony with the sacred strain, ‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will towards all men ;’ on which 
his life presented one beautiful com- 
ment of glowing piety and unwearied 
beneficence. 

** Freed by competence from the ne- 
cessity, and by content from the desire, 
of lucrative occupation, he was incessant 
in his labours to improve the condition 
of mankind ; founding public happiness 
on private virtue, he aimed to rescue bis 
native country from the guilt and incon- 
sistency of employing the arm of free- 
@om to rivet the fetters of bondage, and 
established for the negro race in the 
person of Somerset, the long disputed 
rights of human natures; having in this 
glorious cause triumphed over the com- 
bined resistance of interest, prejudice, 
and pride, be tuok his post among the 
foremost of the honourable band asso- 
ciated to deliver Africa from the rapa- 
city of Europe by the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; nor was death permitted 
to interrupt his career of usefulness ull 
he had witnessed that Act of the British 
Parliament by which ‘ the Abolition was 
decreed.’ In his private relations, he 
was equally exemplary; and having ex- 
hibited through life a model of disin- 
terested virtue, he resigned bis pious 
spirit into the hands of his Creator, in 
the exercise of bis charity, and faith, 
and hope, on the 6th day of July A. D. 
1813. 

“ Reader: If on perusing the tribute to 
a private individual thou shouldst be 
disposed to suspect it as partial, or to 
censure it as diffuse, know that it is not 
Panegyrick, but History. 

“ Erected by the African Institution 
of London 1817.” 
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Descriptive Journal of a Tour taken 
by three Genilemen in the lust 
Year of the Reign of King Witu1ay 
ILI. (1701) from Lonvon to Paris, 
by way of Carats, and back through 
Normanpy éo Dierre. 

(Continued from p. 406.) 
Cavals. 

1701. T two in the morning we 
Aug. 21. embarked for Calais ing 
favourable season, and with a good 
wind, which continued until we came 
within two leagues of our port. It thea 
rose, and the tide being out, we were 
obliged to tack several times until 
eight in the evening, when at two 
miles distance off shore, a parcel of 
Frenchmen in a small boat with a sail 
attended in order to bring us to land, 
our ship not being able to come 
nearer the coast: but the water was 
so very shallow that we could not 
land from this boat by about 40 yards. 
Several Frenchmen from the shore 
then ran to us with their bodies half 
way up in the sea, every one striving 
to take cach his man on shore. Thi 
they eflected to the extent of our in- 
dividual numbers; but some lost their 
labour from the numerical deficiency 
on our part. For these services we 

aid two shillings per head for the 

vat, and one shilling each for our 
ride on the men’s shoulders. These 
smail difficulties being overcome, we 
walked from the sands to the gates of 

Calais, where we were called into a 

snail room, and gave our names. We 

were slightly searched for contraband 
goods with a great deal of civility. 

This is a large good town: the 
buildings are chiefly of white brick 
and stone; but many of them mean, 
The circumference without the walls 
is about three miles, including the 
citadel. The town itself is inclosed 
with double ramparts of earth, that 
which is contiguous being very high, 
even to cover the sight of a great part 
of the houses, and the other witha 
counterscarp and other fortifications, 
very regular, so that the town seems 
to be of good strength. The Citadel 
towards the West side, we were in- 
formed, is equally regular, and ex- 
tremely strong. It appeared so, but 
as we were there at a nice juncture, 
with the prospect of war at haod, we 
were hindered by the centinels from 
walking into it, they having com 
mands to permit no strangers to eater 

there. 
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there. By means of a sluice therein 
we understood they can drown the 
couutry to a very considerable dis- 
tance. 

From thence we went to the great 
Church of Notre Dame, the only one 
in the town, though so large and po- 

ulous. The exterior is old, with 
battlements, and an high spire. With- 
in it is finely adorned, with eleven 
Chapels, all of excellent architecture, 
and in every one is a painting of its 
Patron Saint, or History allusive to 
the holy person to whom each Chapel 
is dedicated; and we were told that 
every Priest had about Is. 6d. Foglish 
per day for saying ass, one at each 
of the side Altars. The great Altar is 
noble and magnificent, adorned with 
marble pillars and much agate, In- 
deed the whole of the interior of this 
Church is splendid. It is open the 
whole of the day, and continually 
thronged with Devolees, who appear- 
ed to show the utmost seriousness in 
their devotions. It owes its founda- 
tion, as most of the Churches on this 
coast do, to the English, who lorded 
it there during many centuries. Ca- 
lais, it is well known, remained with 
them when ali other parts of the 
country were re-conquered, and was 
not lost until the reiga of Queen 
Mary, when its capture by the Duke 
of Guise in 1557, is said to have 
broken her heart. 

When it is considered that France 
and England are separated from 
each other only by a channel of seven 
leagues in width, it is wonderfal that 
such a difference should be found in 
every thing. No Englishmaa for the 
first time being in France cao fail of 
being struck with surprize. The peo- 
ple, their deess, their manners, the 
public edifices, the numerous con- 
vents, the splendour of the Roman 
Catholic worship, the profusion of 
paintings and decorations in the 
Churches, the ceremonies of the Reli- 
gion, and in fact most things are so ya- 
like to what he has left beiiad in his 
Own country, that he seems at once 
transported to a region of extreme dis- 
tance, or rather arrived in another 
world. These reflections accompa- 
nied us throughout our whole tour. 

We went to the Convent of the 
Capuchin Friars. It is an ordinary 
old stone building. The society here 
consist of 45 members at this time, 
and have taken the vows of chastity 
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and poverty. Seven or eight of them 
are young, not in orders, and are called 
Lay Brothers. ‘These do the business 
of the house, dig and plant the gar- 
den for their beiter subsistence, go 
abroad, and get money and provi- 
sions by begging; for they subsist by 
charity and the produce of the little 
ground they cultivate. By these and 
no other means their community is 
maintained, for they have no reve- 
nues. When the house has occasion 
for repairs the Lay Brothers beg 
money specifically for that purpose. 
No woman is suffered to enter the 
Convent. Every man io his chamber 
performs ali menial offices. They use 
no linen: their clothing is of the 
coarsest kind of wool. On occasion 
they have a sort of night-rail to keep 
them warm, and a long gown reach- 
ing to their heels with a cap or cowl 
fixed thereto to be drawn over the 
head at pleasure. They are a poor 
fraternity, and being dependent on 
charity, must often, as 1 think, be de- 
void of comfort. They are not for- 
bidden by their Order to eat flesh, 
except on those days when the prohi- 
bition is general, which always ex- 
tends to Fridays and Saturdays, some 
other particular days, and during 
Lent; but there is here another Con- 
vent, that of the Minimes of the same 
poor Order, which is more severe ; 
for these are never permitted to eat 
flesh. Both of them are obliged 
always to sleep in their cloaths, and 
to rise at twelve at night, and other 
unseasonable hours, to say their pray- 
ers. When the comforts of cleanli- 
ness are considered, the prohibition 
to wear linen must be an injunction 
the most unpleasant to this Order of 
Religious, if theyj have any sense ot 
feeling, or a certain other seuse ; but 
austerity, and the denial of gratifica- 
tions, however necessary or tonocent, 
are made a part of religious duty in 
the Romish Church, as if the Supreme 
Being could delight in the misery of 
his creatures, and that filthiness could 
be deemed a virtue. 1 need scarcely 
add, that whoever sees a Capuchin, or 
a Minime, will do well not to ap- 
proach him too nearly. 

We did not go to the Minime Con- 
vent, or to the Nunnery of Dominican 
Ladies, having time for neither, and 
wishing to proceed to the view of 
more important matters. We were 
told that the Nuus in this female ey 
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Jum are called Dames, that their 
number at present is eleven, and the 
head of their society has the appella- 
tion of Superior only, not of Abbess. 
They have some lands and revenues, 
though to no great extent. 

I omitted to mention above, when 
speaking of military matters, that we 
found ia Calais three battalions of 
foot, and ove company of Swiss, who 
all lodged in barracks or caverns, and 
in three wooden forts built in the sea 
at some distance from the town, and 
from one another, which forts are 
well stored with cannon, to prevent 
the towa from being bombarded. 
During our stay at Calais we inned at 
the Silver Lion. 


GRAVELINES. 


Aug.28. We hired the best horses 
we could get at Calais at an extrava- 
gant price, and set out eaily in the 
morning for Dunkirk, which is about 
eight leagues distant. Atnoon, with 
much ado, we had forced the poor 
creatures to Gravelinves, about mid- 
way. This isalarge fortified town, 
with ditches and draw-bridges, strong 
walls, bastions, counter-scarps, forts, 
&c. for its defence. We entered 
the great Church, which we found 
very fine, full of small chapeis, curi- 
ously and richly adorned with abund- 
ance of paintings and images of Saints, 
and placed in nooks or recesses. In 
our way hither we overtook a dog, 
dragging aleng three cows by a line 
fastened about his neck, and to the 
foremost cow’s horn, with a man 
driving them behind; and the dog 
performed his part very seriously. 
This town is situate near the sea, in 
a plain level country, as was the whole 
of the way from Calais hither, aud, as 
we afterwards found, to Dunkirk; 
being all sandy ground, without tree 
or hedge. We dined at the sign of 
the City of London, a low extravagant 
dirty house, where we were ill served 
with an ill-dressed dinner at a dear 
rate; so not liking our victuals, our 
wine, or the people, we mounted 
soon afterwards, and after our horses 
had tumbled down several times, and 
especially mine, which once fell upon 
me and there lay till haled off by 
my companions, and after sometimes 
driving these miserable animals be- 
fore us, and sometimes leading them, 
we arrived at Dunkirk at six in the 
evening. In our road, we passed a 
small Chapel, at which we saw a poor 


shepherd, who had left his flock hard 

by, praying with great devotion, 

Such praise-worthy acts of religion 

we afterwards found to be common, 
Dun KIRK. 

This isa very large town, siluate 
close on the sea, in a low marshy 
ground, with fine tall buildings, and 
straight large streets, answering one 
another, very well built of hard white 
brick ; and is accounted one of the 
strongest places in the dominions of 
the French King. Jt has a garrisog 
of 16 battalions and two regiments 
of Swiss, is encompassed with very 
strong walls and fortifications of every 
kind regular and in profusion, so that 
it isdeemed impregnable both by land 
aud sea. To prevent a bombardment 
and secure the basin for ships, there 
are long wooden fabricks on each side 
of the harbour, a mile in length, run. 
niog out mlo the sea; and at each 
ead of both sides ofthe harbour, which 
is not a stone’s-throw over, is a 
wooden fort, each having therein 3g 
large cannon mounted. Somewhat 
nearer to the town and Westward of 
the harbour, and at some distance 
from it, is another large round fort, 
of brick aud stone, and which I think 
they call the Rue Bank, with 100 
great guns mounted ; aud still nearer 
to the town, and Westward of the har 
bour, in the sea, is another large four. 
cornered fort of brick and stone, also 
well provided with cannon, and out 
at a distance in the sea. Northward 
of these is avother fort, not yet quite 
finished. ‘lhe basin is a large water, 
within or close by the town, at the 
inpermost end of the harbour; and 
in it were many gallies filled with 
slaves, mostly with red jackets, 
breeches, and caps, and who were 
chained by the leg to their seats; but 
sume few, who are deemed worthy of 
trust, are suffered wccasionaliy to go 
about the town. Io the basin lay 
also many men-of-war and other ships; 
and near to it is a very large maga- 
zine, a regular building, of an oblon 
square, stored with all sorts of nava 
ammunition, 

The great Church is dedicated to 
the honour of St. Eloy, who, we were 


told, was once a blacksmith, but for. 


his extraordinary piety, accompanied 
with several miracles, was canonized. 
It is very large, very fine, full of 
Chapels, and all adorned with paint- 
ings, like other Churches, with many 
images. 

In 
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In this town are two Nunneries of 
English sisters: one of them we went 
to see, being that of the Order of St. 
Benedicf, having recommendations to 
Dame Cecilia Conyers, a sister there, 
whose father lived formerly at Can- 
terbury. She is organist of the house, 
and understands musick, it seems, very 
well. It isa good old building on the 
outside; but we were at dirst admitted 
only into an outward portico, where 
having knocked, a voice from within 
demanded who was there. We an- 
swered, and told our business. Close 
to where we stood was the machine, 
which we afterwards understood was 
called the Turn. This is a hollow 
wooden cylinder, fixed in a space in 
the wall, having an opening nearly 
from top to bottom on one side, and 
swinging round circularly in the hole 
which it conceals. By this machine, 
all provisions and other necessaries 
are conveyed into or from the Con- 
vent, instead of by a door, without 
any person being seen on either side ; 
and the interior hollow of this turn is 
so large that the lay Sisters place 
themselves therein, and on moving it 
round have thereby ingress and egress 
to and from the house at pleasare. 
The power of fastening it is within. 
This contrivance, I find, is common in 
female Convents. 

On the present occision the per- 
son to whom we had delivered our an- 
swer, told usshe had put a key into 
the Turn, and that it would open a 
door on our right hand, or another 
on our left. The engine was then 
turned about until the open part 
came tous. We then took the key, 
which we were desired to return on 
our departure in the same way. We 
then opened the door on the right 
hand, which let us into a small square 
room, wherein were chairs, and on 
several parts of the walls were writ- 
ten divers sentences out of Scripture, 
asin most of our Country Churches, 
and we had observed the like in the 
porch where we had first entered. 

At the further end of this room 
was a lattice of wood, of ordinary 
work, the pieces going across one ano- 
ther, and making cavities of the form 
of our old panes of glass. On the 
other side of the lattice was a drawn 
curtaia. In this room we waited 
nearly half an hour, diverting our- 
selves with reading the several exhor-" 
tations aud pieces of Scripture found 
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there. Atlength we heard a woman’s 
voice behind the curtain, asking in 
English if there was any body there 
who would speak with Dame Cecilia 
Conyers, for it seems the Nuns here 
are all ladies. We answered that we 
wailed for her; and in some small 
time after, the curtain was drawn 
back, and another room presented it- 
self, much like to that in which we 
then were, into which a Saint-like 
lady entered through a door therein. 
Addressing myself to her, I said | was 
desired by her sister Wilson, of Can- 
terbury, to waitonher. She then re- 
ceived us civilly, and desired us to sit 
down, which we did, and as she did 
likewise ina chair placed for her. We 
then conversed together‘through the 
lattice for a quarter of an hour, she 
inquiring after her friends in England, 
and we into the constitution of the 
house. She told us that the Sisters 
were about 40 in number, exclusive of 
the Lay-Sisters, and that it was about 
28 years since she came thither, being 
then eight years of age, that she 
brought 500/. to the house, and that 
no Sister was admitted there under 
that sum. She added, that by the con- 
stitution of it every one has a year of 
grace, before taking the vow of chas- 
tity, and to observe the order of the 
cloister. I know not when this year 
was to have its commencement, as 
she herself, and doubtless several 
others, entered during childhood ; bat 
I presume it must be when arrived at 
an age of discretion, and from the 
time of declaring an intention to take 
the veil. On the expiration of the 
year, and the resolution being con- 
twued, the ceremony is performed 
with a great deal of solemnity by the 
Bishop and Clergy in the great Church 
of thistown. The habit of the Order 
is laid on the Altar, and on the De- 
votee declaring her resolve to take it, 
she is immeaiately disrobed of the 
clothes in which she is then habited, 
and which are purposely made parti- 
cularly fine and rich, and the dress of 
the Nun is immediately substituted. 
She now bids adieu to the world, and 
returns to the cloister, where she is 
for ever shut up, and never can come 
out, except by a dispensation from the 
Bishop of the Diocese, a privilege 
rarely granted, and only on very par- 
ticular occasions (though I have been 
informed that Dame Cecilia has been 
often at Canterbury since she was a 
Nun.) 
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Nun.) Shesaid the nuns spent their time 
in praying, which they were obliged to 
do often, and even in the sight, and 
in making fine needle-work and toys, 
to be sold abroad by the Lay-Sisters 
for the benefit-of the house. At din- 
ner and supper they meet in their hall, 
hut are not permitted to speak a 
word during the time of eating. They 
are allowed one hour after dinner, 
aud some time after supper, for con- 
versation and mirth; but the rest of 
their time they are obliged to be 
either in their chambers or at divine 
service, which they perform by sing- 
ing ali or most part of their prayers. 
They are admitted to eat flesh only 
thrice a week, and that out of Lent. 
The business of the house, and the 
buying and dressing of the provisions, 
and the like offices, are performed by 
the Lay-Sisters, whom they tike in 
for that purpose with little or no 
money, aud there are some servants 
to whom wages are paid. Their 
stock or capital is put into the Bank 
of the town of Dunkirk, at interest. 
I did not learn whether they had any 
endowment in lauds. 

This lady had a handsome person, 
and made a decent appearance. Her 
outward garments were black, witha 
black veil over her head, with white 
next her face and about ber neck and 
wrists, which | took to be woollen; 
for she told me they were obliged to 
wear woollen next their skins. It 
seems she is one of the Seigneuresses, 
and is near the Lady Abbess. She 
told us mass was to be sung the next 
day in their Chapel, in a more than 
ordinary manner, aud that if we 
should stay, she believed we might 
hear as good musick as any in France, 
for that they bad very excellent voices 
in their cloister: but we took our 
leave of the Sain!, and left her to her 
confinement, and passed the remain- 
der of our time, whilst at Duokirk, 
in rambling about. 

The other English Nunnery is of 
the poor Order of St. Clare. The 
Religious here are tied to great hard- 
ships, never eating flesh, wearing the 
coarsest woollen, and going bare-foot 
and bare-legged, even in the midst of 
Winter. 

There are also two Convents bere of 
Brothers; but we did not go to see 
them, for we were exceedingly fa- 
tigued with our journey the preced- 
ing day, and therefore proposed to go 
onto St. Omer’s by water. We were 
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not permitted to see the Citadel 

which is situate at the West end of 

the town, and is, as we were informed 

a very strong fortification, well fur. 

nished with abundance of cannon, 
(To be continued. ) 


Ea 


Mr. Uacan, Sept. 8, 
CANNOT but admire the logical 
acumen of your Correspondent 
P. displayed in his commuuication re. 
specting a Burial-fee, nor sufficiently 
express my regret that bis time should 
have been misspent, bis labour lost 
and his reasoning of po avail, solely 
from his not having consulted the 
seventh and last edition of Burn’s Ee. 
clesiastical Law, instead of the fourth 
edition, from which he quoted in 
support of his arguments. 

He would have there found under 
the title of Baptism the case of Bur. 
deaux and Dr. Lancaster; which 
(thoagh the matter in dispute, as 
might naturally be supposed from the 
head under which it is arranged, was 
respecting a Baptismal -fee) clearly 
and indisputably shews, from the 
words of the learned Judge who pre- 
sided at the hearing of the cause, that 
the burial-fee, stated by your Cor. 
respondent to have heen claimed by 
the Vicar of St. Clement’s, could aot 
be recovered, nor legally claimed. 

The case was in substance this; 
Burdeaux, a French Protestant, had 
his child baptised at the French Chareh 
in the Savoy; and Dr. Lancaster, Vi- 
car of St. Martin’s, in which parish it 
is, together with the Clerk, libelled 
against him for a fee of 2s. Gd. due to 
him, and Is. for the Clerk. A prohi- 
bition was moved for; and it was 
urged, that this was au ecclesiastical 
fee due by the Canon. By Holt, Chief 
Justice: Nothing can be due of cou 
mon right; and how can a Canon 
take money out of Laymen’s pockets? 
Linwood says, it is simony to take 
any thing for christening or burying, 
unless it be a fee duc by custom; but 
then, @ custom for any person to lake 
a fee for christening a child, when he 
doth net christen him, is nol good; 
like the case in Hobart, where one 
dies in one parish, and is buricd in 
another, the parish where he dies shail 
not have a burying fee: if you havea 
right to christen, you should libel for 

“that right; but you ought not to have 
money for christening, when you do 
it not. J. O'LANFRAC- 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, 

S you have obliged me, by in- 
A serting ia your Magazine for 
March last, p. 201, an etching of the 
New Inn, at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
lam emboldened to request you to 

nt to your Readers the accom- 

ying representation (see Plate II.) 
of another very antient building at 
the same place. 

It formerly belonged to the Dura- 
ford family, and is now inhabited by 


Court-house and prison belonging to 
the Forest of Blakemore; by others, 
the Treasury of the Abbey. I am 
inclined to think, from the internal 
appearance, that it was an Hospital, or 
religious-house. 

The patapet wall on the outside 
towards. the street is ornamented 
with quatrefoils (without shields) in 
the same manner as the walls round 
the leads on the East end of Sher- 
borne Church. Under a bay- window 





Mr. Beale, master of the Bristol and 
Weymouth waggons. 

There are various traditions and 
conjectures concerning the purposes 
for which it was designed. By some 
it has been supposed to have been a 

—_—___ 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Where yon blue field scarce meets our streaming eyes, 
A fatal name for England, Naseby, lies. , 
There hapless Charles beheld his fortunes cross’d, 
His forces vanquisb’d, and his kingdom lost. 
There gallant Lisle a mark for thousands stood, 
And Dormer seal'd his loyalty in blood ; 
Whilst down von hill’s steep side, with headlong foree, 
Victorious Cromwell chas’d the Northern horse. 
Hence Anarchy our Church and State profan’d, 
And tyrants in the mask of freedom reign'd. 
—In times like these, when Party bears command, 
And Faction scatters discord through the land, 
Let these sad scenes an useful lesson yield, 
Lest future Nasebys rise in every field 
Inscription for an Alcove at Rushton, by Dr. Bennet, Bp. of Cloyne. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries. North, Cambridge, and Lincoln. East, 





is the figure of an Angel, holding a 
shield charged with three spears; not 
spear-heads, or mitres, as conjectured 
by Mr. Hutchins, iu the first edition 
of his History of Dorsetshire. 
Yours, &c. T. R. K. 


Huntingdon and 


Bedford. South, Buckingham and Oxford. West, Warwick, Leicester, 
and Rutland. 

Greatest length 66; greatest breadth 30; circumference 216; square 965 
miles, 


Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Peterborough, excepting three parishes; 
Gretton, King’s Suiton, and Nassington, in Lincoln. Circuit, Midland. 


¢ ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 
British Inhabitants. Coritani. 
Province. Flavia Cwsariensis. — Stations. Benaventa, Daventry. 


Durobrive (part of which station is at Dornford-ferry on the other 
side the river Nen in Huntingdonshire) Castor. Lactodorum, Towcester. 
Tripontium, Lilburn. 
SazeniHlepterchy. Mercia. ; 
Antiquities. Eocampments of Arbury Banks; Barrow Dykes; Brough Hill 
the largest in the County); Castle Dykes; Chester Burrow; Cotton 
Mill; Guilsborough Boroughs; Huntsborough Camp; Passenham ; 
Rainsborough Camp ; Sulgrave Castle; and Wallow Bank. Abbey de 
la Pre. Churches of Baroack; Barnwell; Braunston (spire 150 feet); 
Brington; Castor; Earl’s Barton; Finedon; Formenincay; 
Ferrers (spire 170 feet); Irtlinburgh ;:Kettering; Kings Sutton; Luff- 
Gent. Mac. December, 1818. i a. wick ; 
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wick; Sr. Perer and Sr. Servtcure, Northampton; Oundle (spire 
201 feet); Perersorovcs Catueprar; Raunds; Spratton; Twywell; 
Wellingborough ; and Whiston. Fonts of Barnack; Castor; Green's 
Norton; Hardwick; Marham ; St. Peter’s, Northampton; Pauler’s Per. 
ry; and Waroford. Queen's Crosses at GEDDINGTON AND NEAR Nor. 
THAMPTON. Houses of Astwell; Burleigh; Castle Ashby; Drayton; 
Edgeote; Fawsley; Kirby; and Rushton. Higham Ferrers Bede. 
house. Glynton Chapel. Barnwell St. Andrew Castle. Peterborough 
Gateways. Lolham Bridges. 

Peterborough was a mitred abbey. It was founded in 656 by Peada, 
son of Peuda King of Mercia; but having been destroyed by the Danes it 
was re-founded in 970 by Athelwold, Bp. of Winchester, in the presence of 
Edgar and his Queen, Abps. Dunstan and Oswald, with most of the prelates 
and nobles of England; at which time its original appellation of Medeham 
sted was changed to Burgh, to which has since been prefixed the name of 
its patron saint. The conventual Church was converted into a Cathedral 
by Henry VIil. in 1541. Here were entombed Catharine of Arragon, first 
Queen of Henry VIII. 1535; and Mary Queen of Scots 1587, but her body 
was removed in 1612, by order of her son James I. and deposited in West. 
minster-abbey. 

In Fotheringay Church were interred, Edward Duke of York (whose death 
in the glorious field of Agincourt, 1414, has been exquisitely described by 
Shakspeare); and Richard Duke of York, father of Edward IV. and Ri 
chard I11. slain at the battle of Wakefield 1459. 

St. Sepulchre’s at Northampton is one of the Four Round Churches noy 
remaining in England, built by the Knights Templars in imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. For the other three, see Cam- 
bridge, Essex, London. 

The Crosses at Geddington and near Northampton, with one at Waltham 
in Hertfordshire, are all that remain of those elegant and affectionate me 
morials erected by Edward J. at every place where the body of his amiable 
wife Eleanor rested, on its removal from Herdeby in Lincolnshire (wher 
she died) to Westminster Abbey. 

St. James’s Abbey at Duston, near Northampton, had its abbots occ 
sionally, but not regularly, summoned to Parliament. 

In West Haddon Field is a tumulus, called Oster-hill, conjectured to have 
been the burial-place of the Pro-Pretor Publius Ostorius. 

At Castor was buried St. Kyneburga, daughter of Penda, King of Mer- 
cia, in a ounnery which she had founded. The Church is dedicated to her. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Avon, Charwell, Ise, Leam, Nen or Nyne, Ouse, Tow, Welland 
This county is yen independent as to water, for all its rivers take 
their rise within its own boundaries, and nota single stream, however ® 
significant, runs into it from any other county. The Avon and Nen rm 
at Naseby; the Charwell near Charwelton; the Leam at Hallidon; the 
Ouse near Brackley ; and the Welland at Sibbertoft. 


Inland Navigation. Grand Junction (Braunston tunnel | mile, and Wedonew | 


bankment 4 mile long) ; Oxford; Leicestershire and Northamptoushirt; 
Unien Canals. Nen and Welland rivers. 

Lakes. Grand Junction Canal, 2 reservoirs near Braunston. ' 

Eminences and Views. Studbury hill by some, aud Naseby by others, # 
supposed to be the highest land in England. From old Windmill-baak# 
Naseby-field 39 parish Churches may be seen with the naked eye. Arburs, 
Borough, Fox, Rainsborough, Studbury, and Sulgrave castle bills 
Brington Church. Barby, Hardingstone, Newnham, and Stow villages. 

Natural Curiosities. Forests of Rockingham, about 11,000 acres; Saleef, 
1847 acres; and Whittlewood, 5424 acres. Geddington and Yardles 
chases. Peterborough fen. Astrop, Northampton, and Wellingborougt 
medicinal waters. Rothwell petrifying well and bone well. 

Public Edijices. Northampton market-place and conduit. All Saints Churet, 
completed 1680, Infirmary, opened 1793, Saxton architect, cost — 
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Gaol, Brettingham architect, cost 16,000/. 
Wedon military depét. 


Oundle and Thrapston bridges. 


County Hall. Barracks, 


Seats. Castle Ashby, Marquess of Northampton, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Abington, J. H. Thursby, esq. 
Aldwinckle, Dowager Lady Lilford, 
, Earl Spencer. 
ae, Earl of Westmoreland. 
Arthingworth, Rev. L. Rokeby. 
Ashby St. Leger, Mrs. Ashley. 
ens George Arnold, esq. 
Astrop, Rev. W. S. Willes. 
Aynho, W.R. Cartwright, esq. 
Bainton, Robert Henson, esq. 
Barnwell Castle, Henry Oddie, esq. 
Barton Segrave, Charles Tibbits, esq. 
Hon. and Rev. R. B. 
Stopford. 
Biggin-hall, late Sir Isaac Pocock, bart. 
Billing-paddock, R. C. Elwes, esq. 
Blakesley-ball, Mrs. Wright. 
Biatherwick, Henry O’Brien, esq. 
Boughton, R. W. H. Vyse, esq. 
house, Duke of Buccleuch. 
Bradden, Cornelius Ives, esq. 
Brixworth, Walter Strickland, esq. 
Brock-hall, T. R. Thornton, esq. 
Bulwick, Thomas Tryon, esq. 
Bor.eicn. House, Marquess of Exeter. 
Burton Latimer, Joseph Harper, esq. 
Canon's Ashby, Sir J. E. Dryden, bart. 
Carlton, Sir John Palmer, bart. 
Catesby-abbey, J. G. Parkhurst, esq. 
Chacomb Priory, Charles Fox, esq. 
Charwelton, Hon. and Rev. J. Twisleton. 
Clopton, late Sir Booth Williams. 
Coltingham, Henry Boulton, esa. 
Cosgrove-hall, J. C. Mansell, esq. 
priory, Miss Lowndes. 
Cottesbrook, Sir James Langham, bart. 
Cotterstock, Lady Booth. 
Courteen hall, Sir William Wake, bart. 
Cranford, Sir George Robinson, bart. 
Cransley, J. C. Rose, esq. 
Dallington, Miss Wright, 
Dean, Earl of Cardigan. 
De la Pre abbey, E. Bouverie, esq. 
Dingley, late J. P. Hungerford, esq. 
Drayton-house, Duke of Dorset. 
Earl's Barton, William Whitworth, esq 
Easton, Hon. John Monckton. 
Easton Neston, Earl of Pomfret. 
Ecton, Samuel Isted, esq. 
Edgcote, Thomas Carter, esq. 
Everdon, General Poveton, 
Eydon-lodge, Rev. Francis Annesley. 
Farmingwood-ball, late Earl of Upper 
Ossory. 
Farthinghoe, George Rush, esq. 
Fawsley park, Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 
Finedon hall, Sir J. E. Dolben, bart. 
Fineshade-abbey, Hon. J. Monckton. 
Flower, Mrs, Kirby. 
Geddington, Lockwood Maydwell, esq. 


Glendon-ball, Mrs. Booth 
Guildsborough, W. Z. L. Ward, esq. 
Haddon-hall, East, W. Sawbridge, esq. 
Harlestone, R. Andrews, esq. 
Harrowden, Great, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Hollywell, William Lucas, esq. 
Horton, Sir Robert Gunning, bart. 
Imley-hall, Mrs. Browne, 
Kelmarsh-ball, William Hanbury, esq. 
Kingsthorpe, T. R. Thornton, esq. 
Kirby, George Finch Hatton, esq, 
Knuston, Joseph Gulston, esq. 
Lamport, Sir Justinian Isham, bart. 
Laxton, G. Freke Evan, esq. 
Lilford, Lord Lilford. 
Martins Thorpe, Earl of Denbigh. 
Marston St. Lawrence, S. Blencowe, esq. 
Middleton, H. Boulton, esq. 
Milton-abbey, Eari Fitzwilliam. 
Norton, B. Botfield, esq. 
Oakley, Great, Sir R. B. de Capel Brooke, 

bart. 
Orlingbury, A. E. Young, esq. 
Overstone-hall, Jobn Kipling, esa. 
Peterborough-palace, Bp. of Peterbo- 

rough. 
Pitsford-hall, —— Money, esq. 
Polebrooke, Hunt, esq. 
Pyteheley-hall, Sir C. Knightley, bart. 
Ringstead, Leonard Burton, esq. 
Rockingham-castle, Lord Sondes, 
Rushton-ball, Cockayne, esq. 
Salsey-forest, Earl of Euston. 
Shelbrook-lawn, Hon. Gen, Fitzroy. 
Southwick, G. F. Lynn, esq. 
Stanford-hall, Henry Otway, esq. 
Stoke Brien, Levison Vernon, esq. 
Sudborough hall, Earl of Darlington. 
Sudborough, Rev. Sir T. Hewet, bart. 
Sulby-hall, George Payne, esq. 
Teeton-house, Thomas Langton, esq. 
Thenford-hall, late Michael Wodbull, esq. 
Thorpe, late T. O. Hunter, esq. 
Thorpe Malser, T. C. Mansell, esq. 
Thurnby-hall, J. W. Roberts, esq. 
Ufford-hall, —— Brown, esq. 
Upton-ball, T. S. W. Samwell, esq. 
Wadenhoe-hall, Thomas Hunt, esq. 
Wakefield Lawn, Duke of Grafton. 
Walcot-house, Col. Neville Noel. 
Walgrave, Sir James Langham, bart. 
Welton-place, John Clarke, esq. 
Whittlebury, Hon. and Rev. H. Beau- 

clerk. 

, Lord Charles Fitzroy. 
Lord Southampton. 

Wicken, Mrs. Prowse. 
Woolaston-hall, F. Dickens, esq. 
Wooton-hill, William Harris, esq. 


Peerage. Althorp viscounty to Spencer Earl Spencer, who is also Baron 


Spencer of Aithorp. 


Brackley viscounty to Egerton Earl of Bridge- 


water. Braybrook barony to Griffin. Burleigh barony to Cecil, Mar- 


quess 
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quess of Exeter. Grafton dukedom to Fitzroy. Harrington earldom 
and barony to Stanhope. Liiford barony to Powis. Milton Viscounty 
and barony to Fitzwilliam Earl Fitzwilliam of Norborough. Northamp. 
ton marquessate and earldom to Compton. — Of Boughton, Mod 
barony to Scott. Of Daventry, Finch barony to Finch Earl of Wig. 
chelsea and Nottingham. Of Dean, Brudevell barony to Brudenell Rag 
of Cardigan. Of Drayton, Sackville viscounty to Germaine Duke of 
Dorset. Of Haryngworth, De la Zouch barony to Bishopp. Of Thorn. 
haugh, Russell barony to Russell Duke of Bedford. Of Waldegraye, 
Waldegrave earldom to Waldegrave. — 

Members to Parliament—for the county 2, Brackley 2, Higham Ferrers}, 
Northampton 2, Peterborough 2; total 9. 

Produce. Timber, corn, rag-stone, lime-stone, brick and potters’ clay, marie, 
Deer. 

Manufactures. Shoes, lace, woollen stuffs, whips. Coarse earthenware. 


POPULATION. 
Hundreds 19 and | Liberty; Parishes 301. Market towns 12. Houses 28,857, 
Inhabitants : Males 68,279; Females 73,074; total 141,353. 
Families ewployed in Agriculture 15,235; in trade 12,100; in neither 3595; 
total 30,860. 
Baptisms: Males 1973 ; Females 1896. Marriages: 1090. Burials: Male 
1276, Females 1323. 
Towns and Parishes containing not less than 1000 inhabitants. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab, 
Northampton (capital) OOGy Benchey.. ..c0.0 cececcees 1580 


Peterborough (city)... ......829 3674 Rothwell.............ee00 145] 
Wellingborough 746 3999 Middleton Cheney....... eee 1172 
DR acccascann decane GE SION c0cteescececenacen 1101 
Bc cccevcecesecscsse MD SOUND caccecdencasenetes 10% 
Towcester. ..............++479 2245 King’s Sutton with Astrop. .. 10% 
OMENs cose cccccccescccce B80 BRBB Tings Themis cc co cccccces 1009 
Long Buckby 38 1631 


Total: Places 15, Houses 7414; Inhabitants 36,166. 


HISTORY. 

A. D. 8170, Medehamsted, now Peterborough, monastery burnt, 
Hedda and the monks slaughtered by Hubba and the Danes. 

921, At Towcester, Danes repulsed by the inhabitants in an attack upon the 
town. 

1006, At Borough-hill, near Daventry, Saxons defeated by the Danes. 

1064, Northampton plundered and burnt by the Northumbrians under Barl 
Morcar. 

1094, AtRockingham, Council of clergy and nobility to terminate the dispate 
between William Rufus and Anselm Abp. of Canterbury. 

1106, At Northampton, interview between Henry I. and his brother Robert 
Duke of Normandy. 

1122, At Northampton, Henry IL. passed his Easter with much pomp. 

1130, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Henry I. when the nobles swore 
fealty to his daughter the Empress Maud. 

1138, At Northampton, a Council held by Stephen to make promotions i 
the Church. 

1144, At Northampton, Stephen held his Court, when Ranulf Earl of Chee 
ter was detained in prison until he bad delivered ap the castle of La 
cola to the King. 

1163, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Henry II. when Abp. Becket 
for embezzlement of public money and insulting the King, was se 
tenced to be imprisoned, and his moveables to be confiscated. 

1173, Northampton plundered by Anketil Mallore, an adherent of the young 
King Henry, in his insurrection against his father Henry II. ; 

1175, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Heary LI. in which the Constite 
tious of Clarendon were confirmed. 

1176, At Northampton, a Parliament in which William King of Scotland a 
tended on Henry 11. but refused to profess subjection to the Church 


England. ity 
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1179, At Northampton, a Parliament to which Knights and Burgesses were 
summoned as well as nobles and prelates; the first important approxt- 
mation to our present glorious Constitution. At this Parliament Jus- 
tices itinerant were appointed to the six Circuits in England; the 
Welsh Princes did homage to Henry li.; and the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon were again confirmed. 

1188, At Geddington, a Parliament held by Henry II. when a subsidy was 
voted for the Crusade. 

1199, At Northampton, a meeting of the nobles on the death of Richard I. 
when they took the oath of fealty to Jobo who was then in Normandy. 

1209, To Northampton, John, being enraged at the citizens of London, re- 
moved the Exchequer. 

1211, At Northampton, a Council held by John with the Pope’s Legates 
Pandulph and Durand, but the King not making sufficient concessions, 
was excommunicated by the Legates. 

1215, Northampton castle successfully defended by the King’s forces during 
a siege of 15 days, against Robert Fitzwalter and the Barons. 

1217, At Northampton, the Kiug of Scotland (who, as an adherent of 
Lewis the Dauphin, had been-excommunicated) did homage to Henry Lil. 
and was absolved by Gallo the Pope's Legate. 

1220, Fotheringay castle, under Ranulf Earl of Chester, taken by surprize, 
and the surrounding country ravaged by William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle. » 

1264, Northampton castle, after a desperate resistance, taken by Henry III. 
when Simon de Montfort, William de Ferrers, with 12 other Barons 
and 60 Knights, were made meng 

1266, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Henry 111. when Ottobon 
the Pope’s Legate excommunicated the Clergy that joined the party of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

1277, At Northampton, 30 Jews hanged for clipping the King’s coin ; 
and the following year 50 hanged for having (as it was pretended) 
crucified a child on Good-Friday. 

1307, At Northampton, a Parliament assembled to arrange the funeral of 
Edward I. and the succession of Edward II. 

1316, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Edward II., at which Joha 
Poydras or Deydras, the son of a tanner at Exeter, who pretended to 
be the real son of Edward I. and that the reigning Monarch had been 
substituted at nurse im his stead, was tried and executed. 

1338, At Northampton, a Parliament held by Edward the Black Prince, when 
a large aid was granted to his father Edward Lil. then in Flanders, for 
his war with France. 

1380, At Northampton, a Parliament held 3 Richard Il. when the Poll-tax 
was enacted, the levying of which caused the insurrection under Wat 
Tyler. 

1459, jo Hardingstone-fields, near Northampton, (July 9) Lancastrians de- 
feated, Heury V1. taken prisoner, Humphrey Stafford Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Joho Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, Joho Beaumont the first English 
Viscount, Thomas Lord Egremont, Sir Christopher Talbot, and 10,000 
men, slain by the * King-making” Earl of Warwick. 

1464, At Grafton, May 1, Edward LV. married to Elizabeth Widville, wi- 
dow of Sir John Grey. 

1481, At Fotheringay, Alexander King of Scotland did homage to Edward 
the Fourth. 

1587, At Fotheringay castle, February 8, Mary the lovely and unfortunate 
Queen of Scots beheaded. 

1603, At Apethorpe, George Villiers, afterwards the powerful Duke of Buck- 
ingham, first introduced and noticed by James I, 

1643, At Middleton Cheyney, May 6, Parliamentarians defeated by James 
Earl of Northampton. 

1645, At Naseby, June 14, Charles 1. totally defeated, and 5000 men with 
all his artillery and baggage captured by the Parliamentarians ander Sic 
William Fairfax. ' 

1647, 
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1647, At Holdenby or Holmby-house, Charles I. arrived, February 16, in the 
custody of the Commissioners of the Parliament, to whom he had been 
sold by the Scots for 400,000/. He remained there till June 4, when 
he was seized by Cornet Joyce, and conveyed to Childersley in Cam. 


bridgesbire. 


(To be concluded in our SurPLeMeENr.) 


— 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns. 
(Continued from p. 401.) 
HE Fatcon. The name is sup- 
posed to be derived: from the 
resemblance of its crooked talons to 
a faiz or sickle. 

Falconry, though unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, was the princi- 
pal amusement of our ancestors. A 
person of rank scarcely ever stirred 
out without his hawk upon his hand, 
which in old paintings is a criterion 
of nobility. Inthe famous Tapestry 
of Baieux, Harold is represented as 
embarking for Normandy with a bird 
on his fist and a dog under his arm. 
In an illuminated MS. of the time of 
Edward I. preserved in the British 
Museum, and engraved by Strutt in 
his “* Antiquities,” King Stephen is 
pourtrayed with a hawk upon his 
finger. In an old picture, at Straw- 
berry-hill, of the marriage of Henry 
VI. engraved in Horace Walpole’s 
* Anecdotes of Painting,” an attend- 
ant, supposed to be William de la 
Pole, Marquess, afterwards Duke, of 
Suffolk, is delineated with a falcon 
on hishand. Spenser makes his gal- 
Jant Sir Tristram boast, 

*© Ne is there hawke which mantleth her 
on pearch, [low, 

Whether bigh tow’ring or accoasting 
But 1 the measure of her flight doe 

search, [know.” 

And all ber pray and all her diet 
And Shakspeare’s King-making Earl 
of Warwick declares that though not 
versed in “nice sharp quillets of the 
law,” yet, 

* Between two hawks which flies the 
higher pitch, 

Ihave, perhaps, some shallow spirit of 
judgment.” 

In the 34th Edward III. it was 
made felony to steal a hawk, and to 
tuke its eggs even in a person’s own 
ground was punishable with impri- 
sonment for a year and a day, be- 
sides a fine at the King’s pleasure. 
In Elizabeth's reiga the imprison- 
ment was reduced to three months, 
but the offender was to find security 
for his good behaviour for seven 
years, or lie in prison till he did. 


The Norwegian hawks were con. 
sidered as bribes worthy of a King: 
thus Geoffrey Fitzpierre gave two 
good Norway hawks to King John 
to obtain for his friend the liberty of 
exporting one hundred weight of 
cheese ; and John, the son of Ordgar, 
was fined to Richard I. in one Norway 
hawk to gain the royal interest ina 
certain affair. 

**The Penhebogyd or Chief Fal- 
coner,” says Pennant, held the fourth 
place at the Court of the Welsh Prin. 
ces; but, notwithstanding the hos. 
pitality of the times, this officer 
was allowed only three dranghts 
out of his horn, lest he should be 
fuddied and neglect his birds.” In 
the English Court it was considered 
as a very honourable office, and was 
held by Sir Simon Burley, K. G. the 
great favourite of Edward the Black 
Prince, the tutor and afterwards prime 
minister of Richard Il. Charles II. 
granted this office to Charles Dake 
of St. Alban’s, his son by Mrs. Eli- 
nor Gwynne; and it still continues 
attached to the title with a salary of 
1200/. a year. 

Lambert Simnel, the pretended Earl 
of Warwick, who had been crowned 
King in Ireland, having been defeated 
and taken prisoner at Stokefield near 
Newark in Nottioghamshireby Henry 
VII. was made by the King a turn- 
spit in his kitchen; and afterwards 
promoted to be one of his faiconers, 
which situation he held till his death. 
In the reign of Jamesl. Sir Thomas 
Monson gave 10002. for a cast of 
hawks. 

The terms used in falconry occur 
very frequently in the works of Shak- 
speare and our early dramatists, and 
the sport with water-fowl is related 
in an unusually animated manner by 
Drayton in the 20th song of his Poly- 
olbion. 

Hamlet says, “I know a hawk from 
a hand-saw.” This is a proverbial 
expression, but the last word is @ 
corruption of a heron-shaw: thus 
Spenser, 

“ As when acast of falcons make their 

flight a 
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At an herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing, 
The whiles they strike at him with 
heedless might, 
The warie fowl his bill doth backward 
wring ; (doth bring, 
On which she first, whoes force her first 
Herself quite through the body doth 
engore, [less thing ; 
And falleth down to grownd like sense- 
But th’ other not so swift as she be- 
fore, 
Fails of her souse, and passing by, doth 
burt no more. 

Pennant in his “ British Zoology” 
has described the gyr-falcon, the pere- 
grine falcon, the grey falcon, the lan- 
ner, the goshawk, the kite, the com- 
mon buzzard, the honey buzzard, the 
moor buzzard, the hen harrier, the 
kestril, the hobby, the sparrow-hawk, 
and the merlin. Of the kite he says, 
“ The tail of this kind is sufficient to 
distinguish it from all other British 
birds of prey ,beingforked. Pliny thinks 
that the invention of the rudder arose 
from the observation mea made of the 
various motions of that part when the 
kite was steering through the air.” 

The King’s-Mews, near Charing- 
Cross, where his Majesty’s state- 
horses are kept, were so denominated 
from the word mew, a term used 
amoug falconers, signifying to moult 
or cast feathers. This building was 
used for the royal hawks so early as 
1377; but the Kiog’s stables at Limes- 
bury, since called Bloomsbury, being 
burat down in 1537, Henry VIII. 
caused the hawhs to be removed, and 
the place to be enlarged and fitted up 
for his horses. The North side was 
rebuilt by George Il. His Majesty’s 
superb state-coach is kept here. The 
design of it was by Sir William Cham- 
bers, the carving by Wilton, and the 
painting by Cipriani. The total cost 
exceeded 10,000/. 

Tue Fearners. THe Piume or 
Fearuers. At the battle of Cressy, 
fought August 26, 1346, the gallant 
old Jobn of Luxembourg, King of Bo- 
hemia, being quite blind, was con- 
ducted between two of his bravest 
knights, his horse being tied to theirs, 
into the thickest of the battle, where 
according to his wish he was slain 
fighting for France. His casque was 
decorated with ostrich feathers; and 

eath them, according to some 
Writers, was the impress Ich dien, “I 
serve,” in acknowledgment of his sub- 
servience to Philip the French King; 
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and in memory of this victory both 
the feathers and the impress were 
adopted as his cognizance by our glo- 
rious Edward, Prince of Wales, com- 
monly called the Black Prince, from 
the colour of his armour. But the 
more generally-received opinion is, 
that the motto was never borne by 
the brave old King, but annexed to 
his trophy by the modest victor, ia 
allusion to the words of the Apostle, 
** That the heir whilst he is a child 
differeth nothing from a servant.” 

The feathers and motto have ever 
since been borne by the Prioces of 
Wales, and are valgarly styled his 
crest, which is a lion, the same as his 
Majesty’s, excepting that he bearsa 
Prince's coronet on his head .instead 
of the crown. 

Ich is derived from the Teutonic, 
and was antiently used in our lan- 
guage, as appears from an attesta- 
tory rhyme quoted by Verstegan, af- 
fixed to old writings, the wax ona 
which was bitten by the party de- 
livering them, before the use of seals 
was common in this kingdom. 

** In witness of the sothe 
Ich han bitten this wax with my wang 
tothe.” 


Dien is also derived by the same 
author from the old Anglo-Teutonic 
word Thegn or Theyn, signifying a 
Chief, or very free servant; whence 
the title of Thane, a Baron or petty 
Prince ruling under the Sovereiga. 
Theyo, otherwise written Thienne, was 
also used as a verb “ to serve;” and 
D being used in the old English in- 
discriminately with Th, the motto was 
spelt, as now, Ich dien. 

One of Mr. Urban’s Welsh Corre- 
spondents in the year 1762, anxious 
to support the pretensions of his na- 
tive tongue, supposes Ich to be a cor- 
ruption of Uch, “ superior, higher, 
above,” and Dien he quotes from Dr. 
Davies’ Dictionary, as denoting the 
hour of death; whence he would trans- 
late Ich Dien as “ Triumphant ia 
death,” a motto (he adds) “ highly 
befitting a Christian Prince.” 

Itis generally supposed that theety- 
mologies of another Cambro-Briton, 
Henry Rowlands, author of “* Mooa 
Antiqua Restaurata,” produced Swift's 
well-known Essay, proving the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, to be derived 
from the modern English tongue. 

Edward I. baying atchieved the 
conquest 
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conquest of Wales, summoned a Par- 
liament in the year 1273, in which it 
was enacted, that this Principality 
should be inseparably united to the 
crows of England ; but, as the Welsh 
were very indignant at being made 
subject to strangers, Edward carried 
his pregnant Queen Eleanor to Caer- 
narvon Casile, where she gave birth 
to ason, April 25, 1284; after which, 
according to several historians, he 
summoned the Barons of Wales, and 
demanding of them, if they would be 
satisfied to bear allegiance to “ a na- 
tive of their own country, who could 
not speak one word of English, and 
agaiust whose life they could take 
no just exception;” they readily con- 
sented, and being sworn to yield obe- 
dience, he nomwated his infant son. 
Rapin however says, ** Other writers 
not so credulous, considering doubt- 
Jess this circumstance as a puerility, 
have thought fit to pass it over in 
silence ;” and Tindal ip a note adds, 
“ As far as can be found, it is men- 
tioned only by the modern chronicles.” 
It is however certain, that Edward I. 
by charter, dated March 24, 1305, 
created this son, Edward of Caernar- 
von, afterwards Edward II. Prince of 
Wales; and from that time the eldest 
sons of the Kings of England, or the 


heirs apparent to the throne, bave 
invariably been created and denomi- 


pated Princes of Wales. Antiently 
Etheling, Htheling, or Adeling, the 
Saxon for ** excellent or noble,” was 
the style of the eldest son of the King; 
and this distinction was conferred by 
Edward the Confessor, who had no 
issue, upon his nephew Edgar, who, 
from that cause, has been generally 
stiled by our histarians Edgar Zthel- 
ing. 

The title of Duke of Cornwall was 
conferred upon Edward the heroic 
Black Prince by his father Edward 
111. in the year 1329, being the first 
creation of that rank in this kingdom. 
The Dutchy was settled by Act of 
Parliament in 1337, upon the first- 
bora son of the King, who from the 
day of his birth is entitled to that ho- 
nour, and has entire livery of all the 

ossessions connected with it, includ- 
jog the duty on the coinage of tin. 

The dignity of Earl of Chester was 
granted by William the Cooqueror in 
1069 to his nephew Hugh de Av- 
ranches, commonly called Hugh Lu- 
pus, and was enjoyed by many of his 
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descendants; but in the year 1265, it 
was annexed to the crown by Henry 
III. and the title ever since the reign 
of his successor has always apper. 
tained to the eldest son of the King. 

At the Union in’ 1707, the Scotch 
titles of Duke of Rothsay, Earl of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Se. 
neschal, or High Steward of Scotland, 
were given to the heir of the united 
crowns from the hour of his birth, 
those dignities having been attached 
to the eldest sons of the Kings of 
Scotland from the year 1396; and 
from the date of that happy Union 
the proper style of the Heir Apparent 
has been Prince of Great Britain, al. 
though more generally distinguished 
by hisformer title of Prince of Wales, 

brady says, “ Among the antient 
warriors it was customary to honour 
such of their followers as distinguish. 
ed themselves in battle, by presenting 
them with a feather to wear in their 
caps, which, when notin armour, was 
the covering of their heads, and ne 
one was permitted that privilege who 
had not at least killed his man. The 
memory of this old compliment is 
yet retamed among us by-the custo. 
mary saying, when any person has 
effected a meritorious action, that it 
will be @ feather in his cap.” 

Out of a presumed compliment to 
the Prince of Wales, the three ostrich 
feathers, commonly called the plume, 
has been adopted by many inn-keepers 
for their sign. A modern Tourist 
quoted by Brady says, “ Every tra- 
veller must know the house on Stoken 
Church hill near Oxford, called the 
Plume of Feathers, from the crest of 
the Prince of Wales with which it 
was formerly’ornamented, but which 
now exhibits a new sign in lieu of 
the old one, bearing, according to 
the vulgar appellative, a Plum and 
Feathers instead of the Plume of 
Feathers. 

Tue Freece. Tre Goupex 
Freece. Phryxus and his sister 
Helle, children of Athamas King of 
Beevtia by his first wife Nephale, to 
avoid the cruelty of their step-mother 
luo, attempted to pass over the nar- 
row sea that divides Europe from 
Asia on the back of the Ram with 
the Golden Fleece, when Helle falling 
off was drowned, and the straight 
thence obiained its name of Helles- 
pont. Phryxus was carried safely 
over to Colchos, the present Mio- 
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lia, where he sacrificed the ram, 
and its fleece was hung upon a tree 
in the grove of Mars, guarded by 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and a mon- 
strous dragon which never slept. To 
obtain this fleece Jagon son of Hson 
King of Thessaly, instigated by his 
uncle Pelias, who had been appointed 
his guardian, and wished to retain 
the sovereigaty, built the ship Argo, 
and accompanied by 51 other heroes, 
among whom were Hercules, The- 
seus, Castor, and Orpheus, he sailed 
for Colchis, where having gained the 
love of Medea, a sorceress, the dangh- 
ter of Métes, King of that country; 
she taught him to tame the bulls and 
to cast the dragon asleep, and having 
thus obtained the prize, he returned 
with it and Medea, whom he had 
married, in triumph to Thessaly. 

This tale has been attempted to be 
explained by several authors. Some 
believe it to have originated in the 
profit of the wool-trade to Colchis ; 
others to the mode of gathering the 
particles of guld by putting fleeces in 
the rivers; and the alchemists main- 
tain that it contaios an allusion to 
the Philosopher's Stone. Alchemy 


has been finely described by Harris 
as “ Ars sine arte, cujus principium 


est mentiri, medium laborare, et 
finis mendicare.” 

Sir Isaac Newton endeavours to 
establish the truth of the Argonaulic 
expedition as forming an important 
epoch in chronology, and considers 
it to have taken place about 30 
years before the taking of Troy, and 
43 years after the death of Solomon. 
Bryant rejects it as a Grecian fable, 
but founded on a tradition derived 
from Egypt, and ultimately referring 
to Noah’s preservation in the ark. 

Johnson and Warren derive the 
name of the merchant-vessel called 
an Argosie, so often used by Shak- 
speare in his ‘“* Merchant of Ve- 
nice,” from the ship Argo; but Sir 
Paul Rycaut, in his Survey of the 
Ottoman Empire, as quoted by Dr. 
Pegge, under the signature of T. 
Row, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1168, suggests that it might be deno- 
minated from the little Republic of 
Ragusa, Argosie being only a trans- 
position of Renede. The references 
among the Poets to the Argonautic 
expedition are innumerable, and in 

Gent. Mac. December, 1818. 
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the play above-mentioned, Bassanio 
describing Portia to Antonio, says, 
** Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Cok 
chos strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of ber.” 

The Fleece, in the Cloathing Coun- 
ties, is a very common and appropri- 
ate sign. Itis the subject of a beau- 
tiful poem by Dyer. The military 
order of the Golden Fleece was in- 
stituted by Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1429. 

Tae Frevr ve Lis. Tue Tures 
Freors pe Lis. These, not uncom- 
mon signs, evidently originated in the 
Royal Arms of France, the sovereign- 
ty of which was assumed in 1340 by 
our victorious Edward III. and the 
fleurs de lis, with some variation of 
location, formed part of the arms of 
our Kings from that time till the 
Union with Ireland, Jan. 1, 1801, when 
the title of King of France was dis- 
continued in the royal style, and the 
fleurs de lis omitted in the armorial 
bearings. 

* An Old Correspondent” ia the 
Gent. Mag. for 1805, approves of the 
opinion of Voltaire, “ that the fleurs 
de lis in the arms of the Kings of 
France were but the fancy of painters, 
who had mistaken what was intended 
to represent a spear-head fastened with 
two pieces of crookediron.” To this, 
““N. Orwade, D.D.” in the following 
year replies: “The Freuch armour- 
rist Columbiere says, ‘ The fleur de 
lis, or lily, excels all other flowers in 
sweet odour, fruitfulness, and tall- 
ness, and therefore ought to be called 
the queen of flowers, and true hiero- 
glyphic of Royal Majesty.’ 

** The most general, and indeed the 
soundest opinion is, that Louis VII. 
surnamed the Young, took them up 
first, by way ofallusion to his name of 
Loys, according to the antient way 
of spelling, avd that for that very 
reason he was called Ludovicus 
Florus. 

* All English heraldic writers de- 
cidedly make mention of the fleur de 
lis as a flower. 

“ By consulting seals to antient 
deeds and early visitation books, the 
pristine form of the fleur de lis will 
be ascertained, and it wil! be seen how 
much nearer it resembled the com- 
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mon lily than it does now. In along 
course of years painters made con- 
tinually small and almost impercep- 
tible variations from the original, 
till at leogth they brought it to its 
present form.” 

The Earl of Digby's arms are, Azure 
a fleur de lis Argent. The arms of 
the borough of Tamworth are a fleur 
de lis; and a public-house in the mar- 
ket-place of that antient town is de- 
corated with that sign. 

(To be continued.) 
—ES 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 6. 

b Se ~ amusing and well-informed 

Correspondent on the Signs of 
Inns is perfectly right in observing, 
p- 15, that “the common pronunci- 
ation of the Island of St. Heléna is 
incorrect.” But perhaps the altera- 
tion of the quantity, ‘* committing 
short and long,” was purposely made. 
For in a small volume of Metrology, 
which 1 saw thirty years ago, with- 
out date, as far as I remember, but 
prioted | think before the end of the 
15th century, was this line, or one to 
this effect : 

* Sit meretrix Heléna, at sancta ap- 

pelletur Heléna.” 

Oa the subject of “ The English 
Pronunciation of Latin” (p. 223—225) 
I would beg leave to ask (having never 
been abroad) whether the Continen- 
tal Nations of Europe do not, seve- 
rally, pronounce Latin as they pro- 
nounce their own respective lan- 
guages? And if so, they proceed on 
the same principle that we do; and 
by consequence, I presume, differ very 
materially from each other, though 
less perhaps than they do from the 
English. To alter “the pronuncia- 
tion of the first three vowels,” were 
it as practicable as Dr. Carey seems 
to imagine it is, would be a very in- 
adequate remedy. The evil extends 
not only, as he intimates, to U (which 
in the mouth of an Italian is our duu- 
ble O) but to some consonants also ; 
_ and for “ Regina,” as we pronounce 
it, the Spaniard, | am told, says “‘ Re- 
heena.” 

The modern Greeks, as I was told 
by a friend, who, near 50 years age, 
resided a cousiderable time at Athens, 
read Homer by accent, and so give 
the first word of the second line in 
the Iliad (to exhibit it in,our letters) 
* Odoménen ;” and yet they say they 
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retain the melody of the verse. This 
is to us little less than an incredible 
paradox; but I am persuaded I shall 
utter no paradox, but speak with the 
concurrence of Eaglish good sense, if 
I say, that with eur present pronun. 
ciation, however barbarous an antient 
Roman might deem it, we are enabled 
to understand and to relish the har. 
mony, variety, and energy, of Latie 
verse, much better than we should, 
were we to adopt the mode which Dr, 
Carey recommends, but which is s0 
abhorrent to our ears and to our Na- 
tional pronunciation. 1 will only add, 
that when Suetonius informs us that 
Augustus acceded to “ the opinion of 
those who think we ought to write 
as we speak,” it seems to be implied, 
that even in that golden age of taste 
and learning, the orthography and 
pronunciation of the language were 
not perfectly settled and uniform. See 
Sueton. in Aug. c. 88. 


P. 37. Lam truly glad that we are 
likely to hear more of the meritorious 
little Colony in Pitcairn’s Island, and 
beg leave to offer my sincere thanks 
to T. W. for his very seusible and im 
teresting letter. 

P.60.b. I wish “Indices,” and onear 
two similarly barbarous,or atleastunne- 
cessary Latinisms, were expelled from 
our language ; and that writers would 
content themselves, as Shakespear and 
Arbuthnot did, with Indexes. 

In the Suppl. to Part i. p. 601. on 
Similitudes, |. 21, “‘ removed” should 
be “‘ remove,” which I note that the 
mistake may be avoided. R.C. 

——— 
Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 26. 

HE laudable zeal shewn by the 
Legislature, for promoting the 
erection of a number of new Churches, 
claims the thanks and merits the co 
operation of every friend to the este 
blished Religion of the Country. 4 
number of plans (as might have bees 
expected) have been proposed ; some 
recommending economy, to such an 
extent as to exclude all ornament: 
and others calling for an exertion of 
all the taste and talents which the fine 
Arts are capable of displaying in thi 
age of refinement. One party will 
allow us only a plain homely Coover 
ticle, with four substantial brick walls, 
with a sufficient number of unorna- 
mented windows to admit the light— 


whilst the other advocates the erec- 
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tion of splendid temples, where Archi- 
tecture, Painting, and Sculpture, are 
to unite in gorgeous panoply, to vin- 
dicate the taste of the present era to 
future ages. —Now, with submission 
to both these parties, | beg leave to 
make some remarks respecting Sacred 
Architecture, and to suggest a plan 
which may unite taste, fitness, dura- 
bility, and economy.— The character 
of Sacred Architecture is and ought 
to be distinct from every other style 
of building; and | believe I need 
only appeal to the feelings of the ma- 
jority of my countrymen to determine 
what that style should be. The reve- 
ential awe with which we are im- 

on entering a venerable Go- 
thic pile, like the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, or the parochial Church of Thax- 
ted, is as distinct from the feelings 
which are experienced on entering St. 
Paul's, or St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 


. as those which we feel on entering the 


Ball-room of Bath, and the Cata- 
combs of Paris. I wish it to be un- 
derstood by this remark, 1 do not 
mean to call in question the beauty 
and grandeur of the Greek and Romana 
Architecture: on the contrary, I think, 
in these days, it would be as absurd to 
construct a Senate-house, Theatre, a 
Palace, and most other edifices, in the 
Gothic taste, as it is to apply the Gre- 
cian Architecture to a building dedi- 
cated te Devotion. That Gothic 
Architecture is peculiarly calculated 
to excite sentiments of devotion, is 
one of those truths which need only 
an appeal to our feelings to be proved; 
whether this arises merely from asso- 
ciation of ideas, or from some other 
cause, I leave the learned to deter- 
mine: the fact, | believe, is unde- 
niable. 

The peculiar fitness of this kind of 
Architecture for the purposes of De- 
votion, | have scarcely ever heard 
disputed; the great and reasonable 
objection to the adoption of it, has 
been theenormousexpence with which 
the execution of Gothic ornaments 
would be attended. The comparative 
cheapness of labour, at the period 
when the most splendid edifices in this 
manner were erected, enabled our 
forefathers to leave to their posterity 
astyle of building which has justly 
clained the admiration of successive 
ages. What our forefathers were 
enabled to do, from the cheapness of 
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labour in their day, we have the 
power of executing at a still more 
moderate rate, from the improved 
state of our manufactories. The ex- 

nsive manual labour, which has 

itherto been bestowed on Stone, may 
now be executed, at a comparatively 
trifliog charge, in Iron. There is 
scarcely an ornament or necessary 
part, but what might be cast at our 
iron foundries, even to the highest 
wrought fillagree Gothic; and as 
nearly all the tracery and orvaments 
in this style are produced by a repe- 
tition of a few simple parts, the plan 
would be found perfectly practicable. 
As lightness and elegance are the lead- 
ing and most desirable characters in 
this class of building, these might, un- 
der the direction of able Artists, be 
carried toa much higher degree of 
perfection than they ever were capable 
of with so fragile and destructible a 
material as stone. The light groups 
of Gothic celumns, the springs for 
arches and groined roofs, &. might 
be so constructed as to unite the most 
perfect lightness of character with 
strength and durability. 

Churches erected with this material 
would be rendered perfectly secure 
from fire; aud the iron-work and or- 
naments being coated over with an 
anticorrosive of a stone colour, would 
be rendered indestructible for ages: 
the work would always remain sharp, 
and perfect, as it would not, like 
stone, be subject to the corrosion of 
the atmosphere, or the dilapidatioa so 
constantly produced by the careless- 
ness of workmen. I would beg leave 
to suggest, that the towers and spires 
of these buildings might be coustruct- 
ed in the plainest and most simple 
maouver, leaving all the ornamental 
part to be cast at the foundry; and 
it will be found, on examination, that 
the most richly-ornamented Gothic 
towers extant, might be imitated with 
the greatest precision, and at a very 
moderate rate. By the adoption of 
such a plav, a stimulus would be given 
to our iron-works, which would be a 
means of carrying them to the highest 
pitch of excellence and utility. As 
vo ornamental work of this hind, from 
its expensiveness, is likeiy to be uo- 
dertaken in Stone, the workmen in 
that depariment would suffer no loss 
nor injury by the iotroduction of it. 
A considerable saving in Timber might 

also 
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also be made, by a substitution of 
Iron *. 

The use of this material, to the ex- 
tent here recommended, may, per- 
haps, excite some apprehension with 
respect to its attraction of the electric 
fluid ; but when we consider what ex- 
tensive works have been already erec- 
ted, (all of which are subject to the 
same objection) and that no accident 
arising from this cause, has, I believe, 
yet beew known to occur; and when 
it is remembered that, by the use and 
proper application of conductors, all 
danger may be avoided, I think that 
this objection will be removed even 
from the winds of the most timid. 

The proposed plan for erecting a 
number of Churches for the National 
Religion, has surely a strong claim to 
the serious consideration of those 
whose influence may, in any way, be 
necessary to the forwarding of this 
great and meritorious work: and I 
trust and hope, from the honourable 
names of those who take the lead in 
promoting it, we shall not suffer the 
present zra to be handed down to our 
posterity, as tasteless and barbarous. 
We have only to look round on the 
Churches erected of late years, to be 
convinced how miserably we have de- 
generated in the construction of sacred 
edifices. I need only mention the spe- 
cimens that have been given at Hack- 
ney, Clapham, Paddington, St. Anne’s, 
Soho ; and fear I may also include the 
one recently completed at Mary-le- 
bone, where an enormous expence 
has been incurzed to erect a building, 
rather calculated for a Theatre than a 
Church, It is almost unnecessary to 
remark, that the largest and richest 
capital in the world calls most impe- 
rieusly on those who have the conduct 
of its public works, to make it also the 
most splendid. The East end of the 
town abounds in noble specimens of 
the munificeuce of former ages. View 
it from whatever point you will, it 
bears the strong and marked features 
of a vast capital. But not so the 
West end; leave out the venerable 
pile of Westminster Abbey, and the 
eye passes over an immense space of 
unmeaning buildings, where not a 





*In most of the new buildings now 
erecting at Manchester, Liverpool, and 
the neighbourhood of the Foundries, the 
adoption of Iron, instead of Timber, has 
become almost general. 
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single tower, and scarcely a spire, 
rises to tell you, that you = not ing 
laud of Heathens. 

_ The plan which I have taken the 
liberty to suggest, will, no doubt, 
have to encounter numerous objec. 
tions, from those interested in 
moting the usual expensive mode of 
building. The Iron Bridge plan, whea 
first proposed, was deemed impracti. 
cable: its cheapness and utility have ° 
now silenced all opposition. E£ 
innovation has to contend with the 
prejudice of long-established prin. 
ciples; but what has already oes 
doue in this way, may be sufficieat te 
convince every unprejudiced mi 
that the same smetnatel is cppticiiiodl 
various other uses yet untried, and 
that, for the purpose of Gothic (on 
as it has perbaps more properly been 
termed, the British style of Architee 
ture) it is peculiarly adapted, as itis 
capable of giving to buildings of that 
class, a more light, elegant, and finish. 
ed character, than can be prodaced 
by any other material: to this may 
be added indestructibility and eco 
nomy. 

If the bints I have here thrown to 
gether should be found to merit 
attention, | shall feel highly gratiGed, 
if only in one instance they should 
prove the means of restoring Sacred 
Architecture to its antient and appre 
priate character. 

Yours, &c. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Oct. %. 
ROM your Review of Mr. Hardy's 
Letter to a Country Surrogate, 
(p- 236), it seems to me that thereis 
a clause in the Act of 21 Geo. III. ch. 
53, which it is highly necessary be 
should be apprised of and attend te 
before he publishes a second edition, 
and which in the mean time should 
be noticed in your pages, where his 

statement is recorded. 

The Act, after reciting that since 
making the 26 Geo. I1. (commonly 
called the Marriage Act) divers 
Churches and Public Chapels had 
been erected which had been duly 
consecrated, and divers marriages 
solemnized therein, but by reasoa 
that in such Churches and Chapels 
Banns of Marriage had not usually 
been published before or at the time 
of passing the said Act, such mar 
riages have been deemed to be void; 
“ Enacts that all marriages — 

solemn 
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ized, or to be solemnized be- 
fore | - 1781, in avy Church or 
Public Chapel in England, Wales, 
and Berwick on Tweed, erected since 
making said Act, and consecrated, 
shall be good as if solemnized in Pa- 
trish Churches or Public Chapels huv- 
Chapelries annexed * and where- 
in Banns had been usually published 
before or at the time of passing the 
recited Act.” 

The next clause indemnifies the 
Clergymen who have solemnized such 
Marriages before 10 July 1181 t+. 

The Third Clause directs that the 
Registers of Marriages in such New 
Churches or Chapels, or Copies, shall 
be received in evidence in the same 
manner as Registers of Old Churches 
or Chapels. 

Bat, then follows a clause, 

“ That the Registers of all Marriages 
solemnized in any Public Chapels which 
are thereby declared to he valid, shall 
within 20 days next after 1 Aug. 1781, 
be removed to the Parish Church of the 
Parish in which such Chapel shall be 
situated—ani if extra-parocbial, then to 
the Parish Church next adjoining to 
such extra-parochial place, to be kept 
with the Marriage Register of such pa- 
rish.” 

This last clause speaks of Registers 
in Chapels only; the preceding one 
speaks of Registers of New Churches 
or Chapels; the omission of Churches 
in the last clause, was perhaps oo a 
presumption that no New Church 
would have been built without an 
Act of Parliament, and that in such 
Act the case would have been pro- 
vided for. Yet, under such presump- 
tion, it should seem unnecessary to 
mention New Churches in this Act; 
and without it, marriages in New 
Churches, as well as Chapels, are void. 

Be this as it may, it seems thata 
most important doubt arises on the 
last clause. 

The Registers of such Chapels were 
to be carried to the Parish Churches 
within 20 days after 1 Aug. 1781.— 
If those Registers were not carried 
within that time, and certified to 
have been so received, can they now 
be given in evidence ? 





* An inaccuracy which too often dis- 
graces the Statute-book. 

+ Another inaccuracy ; the first clause 
makes good marriages sulemnized before 
| Aug.—This indemnity to the Clergy- 
man, extends only to 10 July. 


Were copies of this Act sent to all 
Curates of such Chapels? There is 
no direction by whom they should 
be sent, and the time was very short, 
and if not specially sent, how were 
the Curates to be informed of what 
was to be done? 

The same Clause occurs in the Act 
of 44 Geo. III. 

The question seems a very im- 
portant one fo many families, and 
should be agitated, ‘hat if there is 
any defect, an application may be 
made to Parliament to cure it. 

1 believe your volumes contain 
some strictures on this subject about 
the time of passing the second Act 
(1804.) Z. A. 

——— 


Mr. Urngay, Nov. 8. 
HEN a subject of importance is 
handled in a masterly, yet can- 
did maoner, | always feel inclined to 
moot it still further in any case where 
I differ from a party, who, I conceive, 
thoroughly understands its bearings, 
and puls it upon tenable and argumen- 
talive grounds. The preceding re- 
mark has been occasioned by an atten- 
tive perusal of the letter of Mr. Stock- 
dale Hardy, inserted in your p. 312; 
and differing, as I most entirely do, 
from Mr. Hardy, in his opinions upon 
the subject, I trust you will allow me 
very briefly to point out some parti- 
culars, in regard to which I conceive 

he has drawn erroneous conclusions. 
With regard to the general affairs 
of the Church, Mr. Hardy argues, 
that a most important emendation has 
taken place with respect to the Laws 
which regulate them. Now, although 
I think every one must agree with the 
general conclusions which he has 
drawn from his premises as laid down; 
yet Il cannot help observing that the 
dispensing powers vested in the Bi- 
shops are so great asto render the Con- 
svlidation Act almost a nullity. Like 
an able and experienced special plea- 
der, Mr. Hardy has introduced almost 
every important enactment which the 
statute contains, into his letter, but 
has entirely omitted to observe upon 
the dispensing authorities vested in 
the Episcopal Bench, which are exer- 
cisable at discretion, and cannot fail 
of producing a general derangement 
of the purposes for which the Act was 
intended. Bishops are but men; they 
rise to their situations gradually, = 
, rst 
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first experience those indulgences 
which afterwards they are solicited to 
grant. I do not wish to cast any in- 
widious reflection upon their Lord- 
ships, or to insinuate that they would 
abuse the powers vested in them: 
they are frequently placed in situa- 
tions, in which it is next to impossi- 
ble to refuse the solicited favour. 

There was something extremely 
and extraordiuarily prophetic in a let- 
ter which Mr. Stockdale Hardy ad- 
dressed to you upon this subject, long 
before the Act in question was passed, 
and which I shall take the liberty of 
extracting. Io your Number for July 
1815, Mr. Hardy, speaking upon this 
subject, says: 

* J take this opportunity of sincerely 
congratulating the Clergy on the proba- 
bility which there now is, of the enact- 
ment of a measure, which, while it will 
have the effect of procuring Residence, 
will at the same time protect them from 
legal attacks, where no fair ground of 
attack can be proved to exist. This 
measure will (as 1 should hope) go far 
towards restoring the antient canonical 
system amongst us—a restoration which 
would be hailed with delight by every 
member of the Church; which would 
place the Clergyman under the wing of 
his Diocesan, and so long as he attended 
to the sacred duties of his function, cover 
him, ‘ as witb a shield,’ thus screening 
the praise-worthy, and exposing the in- 
dolent.” 

Whether Mr. Hardy was boro in 
Scotland, and gifted with the second 
sight, ] cannot say ; he appears, how- 
ever, to have been gifted with it in 
this particular: a more exact repre- 
sentation of the effects which the Act 
in embryo was to have, could not 
have been given; and how could Mr. 
Stockdale Hardy have traced its linea- 
ments so exactly, without an admis- 
sion into the Mint where it was pro- 
jected? He is, however, much mis- 
taken in supposing that the Act has 
given general satisfaction: some per- 
sons are of an opinion that it has had 
only the effect of enhancing the power 
of the Episcopal Bench at the ex pence 
of the Parochial Clergy; and that 
Bishops ought not to be the only per- 
sons excused Residence; moreover, 
that Deanries, sinecure Prebends, &c. 
&c. ought not to be allowed as reasons 
for excuse. In my opinion, the Act 
is not likely to be productive of 
much good, although I am inclined 
to give the Legislature full credit for 
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passing it. I beg to be understood as 
feeling the utmost reverence and re. 
spect for the characters who framed 
the statute, but claim the privilege 
of a subject to comment upon it. 

With regard tu the remarks made 
by your Correspondent “ Pasquin,” 
relative to the dilapidatiou of Churches 
and Parsonage Houses, Mr. Hard 
appears to bow assent, although be 
labours hard to convince us that the 
Archdeacons have not been to blame, 
1 admit Mr. Hardy's observations on 
this head, as indeed on every other, 
to be ingenious; but cannot agree 
with him in his general conclusions. 
No man ought to accept an office 
which he is aware he cannot give full 
effect to. 

As to the publicity given to the 
licences of non-residence, of what ma- 
terial use is it? Mr. Hardy defends 
the Archdeacons on the ground of the 
great expences attending the execu- 
tion of their offices: would not the 
expence be as great for any individual 
parishioner of a non-resident Clergy. 
man to resist the grant or renewal of 
his non-resident licence? As to the 
new Churches, I may, perhaps, admit 
the propriety of their erection ; but 
allow me to say, that unless Ministers 
are appointed to them who preach the 
Gospel in sincerity and truth, their 
erection will be but of little service 
to the publick. Ido not wish Cler- 
gymen to be treated like “ beasts of 
burden; but I should be happy to 
see them more zealous than they are 
at present. Conventicles would thes 
diminish; if they did spring up, they 
would disappear before the noon-tide 
sun of the Gospel. This zeal is the 
only thing to weet the exertions of 
the Dissenters effectually. Avathemas 
may be thundered forth, visitation 
sermons preached, and reciprocal re 
flections broached; but nothing, ex- 
cept personal exertion, dictated by 
spiritual influence, will ever place 
the Establishment upon a firm 
sure foundation. 

I shall now take leave of Mr. Stock- 
dale Hardy, whom I sincerely respect, 
were it for nothing but his gentle- 
manly behaviour and candid remarks. 
When controversy is accompanied 
with heat, both parties frequently 
leave the discussion of their subject to 
reproach each other. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 15, 

OUR pages have often teemed 
Y with strictures on “ Architec- 
tural Innovations,” and severe re- 
proofs on those persons who have 
wantonly destroyed or injured the 
antient buildings of our country. It 
gives me no small degree of pleasure, 
to inform you and the publick, that 
abetter feeling, and a better taste, 
now prevail. For, instead of pulling 
down, or even defacing those vener- 
able and interesting works of former 
times, many of our gentry and clergy 
are at the present moment laudably 
employing themselves, and appro- 
priating part of their funds to re- 
store, preserve, and adorn our antient 
Cathedrals and Churches. In travel- 
ling over various parts of the coun- 
try, this is frequently seen: and a 
knowledge of it must be a source of 
sincere pleasure to every Architectu- 
ral Antiquary. At Winchester Ca- 
thedrail, very extensive and expensive 
improvements have been recently 


made; and under the direction of its 
present judicious and skilful architect, 
we may confidently hope that no of- 
fensive innovation will be tolerated. 
Ihave lately learned, with much sur- 


prize and regret, that some very fine 
carved screens have been removed : 
and their places supplied by common 
iron-railing. This, let us hope, is 
not the fact; for every thing that 
has continued permanent for three or 
four centuries must claim respect and 
veneration. Although it may not be 
strictly in harmony with more an- 
tient aud contiguous parts, yet it can 
seldom be transplanted with improved 
effect; and when really old it is too 
sacred to be destroyed. 

York Cathedral tor years has been 
under the masons and sculptors’ hands, 
and what has been injured by wea- 
ther and by man, has been carefully 
restored. The worthy Dean with his 
praise-worthy colleagues, very proper- 
ly and honourably look to the fabrick, 
as well as to the mere Ritual and re- 
venues, of the Church. They keep 
men constantly employed on the 
fabrick ; and it is the laudable prac- 
tice of the master-mason, Mr. Shout, 
to restore all decayed parts with strict 
attention to original forms and details. 
A plan of preservation adopted in this 
Cathedral, is worthy of imitation aod 
of praise. After scraping the exte- 
rior surface of the walls, and repair- 
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ing decayed parts, the whole is well 
saturated with oil, which not only 
hardens the surface, but by repelling 
wet is likely to preserve the works 
from future decay. 

Lichfield Cathedral, in its inte- 
rior, presents a most interesting and 
gratifying sight to the lover of neat- 
ness, harmony, and preservation. 
Every part is clean, sound, and beau- 
tiful. Vast sums have been expended 
ou it, and generally with good effect. 
Some of Mr. Wyalt’s errors or neg- 
lects have been rectified,and in critical- 
ly examioing the whole, we perceive 
much to admire, and but little to re- 
prehend. Externally, however, .this 
very beautiful fabric has sustained 
much injury from the operation of 
the weather on a bad sandy stone: 
and some restorations have not been 
conducted with much taste. At pre- 
sent, considerable alterations are go- 
ing on, in a style highly creditable to 
the Dean and Chapter, and to the 
architect, Mr. Potter. Among other 
works proposed is a thorough repair 
and restoration of the West front, 
which at present is sadly mutilated, 
and to restore it is a task of great 
delicacy and difficulty. 

In Worcester Cathedral they are 
improving the organ screen, by form- 
ing some arches of composition, with 
deep and bold mouldings, &c. to cor- 
respond with the nave of the Church. 
In this Cathedral they have very 
strangely walled up the Western doors. 
Although the exterior has few archi- 
tectural beauties, the interior will 
amply compensate for that defect.— 
This presents numerous elegant and 
interesting parts; but it is hoped 
that the Dean and Chapter will 
prosecute their present system of im- 
provement, by cleaning and repairing 
several neglected parts towards the 
East end. 

At the Abbey Church of Shrews- 
bury, much has been judiciously 
done, under the Rev. W.G. Rowland, 
to restore and preserve the remain- 
ing part of the nave of the old mo- 
nastic Church. lts architectural mem- 
bers are of a bold, grand, and impos- 
ing Norman style; and its insulated 
sione pulpit, is a very interesting, if 
not an unique relick. In this Church 
are preserved some very curious effi- 
gies, which have been removed from 
old St. Chad's and other Churches. 

I will close my present approving 

volices, 
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notices, by directing the attention of 
your antiquarian Readers, to the sur- 
prizing aud truly commendable im- 
provements that have been made to 
the interior of St.Peter’s Church, Nor- 
thampton. Whew | visited that building 
about 18 years back, it was scarcely 
known or recognised; its columns, 
capitals, arches, and archivolt mould- 
ings were so be-plastered and be- 
coated with *“ beautifying” white- 
wash, that scarcely an ornament or 
hollow could be distinguished. A fine 
and richly-adorned arch, betweea the 
West end and the tower, was shut 
aod obscured by a wooden screen; 
some of the columns were partly cut 
away for modern pews and mural 
slabs. Oue of the richest capitals has 
been battered down to place the pul- 
pit @ few inches further back. Indeed, 
the whole was as much disregarded 
asa barn or a pig-stye. This formerly 
neglected, and much abused fabrick, is 
now however raised to fortuoe and 
favour, avd few persons of curiosity 
pass through the town without pay- 
ing it a visit. This revolution has 
been chiefly effected by the zeal, 
and exertion, of Miss Baker, sister 
of the Northamptonshire Historian, 
who, from laudable curiosity, having 
scraped and cleaned out one of the 
capitals, by taking away about half 
a bushel of whitewash and dirt, saw 
it charged with fine and curious sculp- 
tured ornaments: elated with this dis- 
covery, she prosecuted her exploring 
task, after obtaining permission, but 
not assistance, from the officers of 
the Church. Some others were soon 
disrobed, and unexpected beauties dis- 
covered. Dr. Fitton and some gen- 
tlemen of the town, vow propused 
to raise a subscription, for the pur- 
pose of completing what had been so 
well and successfully begun. Some 
gentlemen very liberally presented a 
guinea each, and much substantial 
improvement has been effected. Still 
to render the task complete, the Com- 
mittee want a few pouads more, and 
1 hope this notice will meet the eyes 
of some persons who may be disposed 
to promote so laudable an undertak- 
ing *. Any donation for the purpose 
will be thankfully received and for- 
warded by your constant Reader, 
J. Britton. 





* Views of this Church, its capitals, 
&c. are given in “ Chronological Illus- 
(mations of Antient Architecture.” 
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Mr. Ursan, December 6; 
BEING well assured you will be 
ready to promote Soames in 
families and prevent litigation, I am 
induced to state that, about twent 
years ago, a person left the whole of 
his property to his eldest son, whom 
he appointed sole executor, charging 
his real estates with the payment of 
legacies to his younger children, The 
latter claimed their legacies with in. 
terest from their father's death, not 
only on account of their father hay. 
ing allowed them an income in bis 
lifetime, which of course ceased at 
his death, but also as being charged 
upon his real estate, which was very 
cousiderable. This was refused by 
the eldest brother, asserting that he 
had a right to take all the advan. 
tage of his father’s property until 
the end of the twelve months after 
the testator’s decease ; and the you 
children were obliged to ‘submit, 
Since this affair was settled, the fol 
lowing cause was heard by that ex. 
cellent Judge, the late Master of the 
Rolls, and is well deserving record, 
Hill vy. Hill. 

** At the Rots, 7th Feb. 1814, 

Sir Samuel Romilly for the plain- 
ti. — This is a bill filed by the 
grandchildren of the testator against 
the defendant, the testator’s eldest 
son and executor, for payment of fin- 
terest on their legacies ; and the only 
question is, Whether the interest upon 
the legacies is payable from the da 
of the testator’s death, or at the 
of 12 months.—Mr. Bell for same side. 

Mr. Hart for the defendant.—Mr. 
Wetherell for same side. 

Sir S. Romilly for plaintiff in eee 
Cur.— Declare that the plainti 
the infants, are entitled to interest up- 
on their legacies at the rate of four 
pounds per cent. per ann. from the 
death of Jeremiah Hill, the testator 
in the pleadings named; and decree 
that the defendant do pay such interest 
from the day of the death of such tes 
tator accordingly, and that the plain- 
tiffs’ costs of this suit be paid by the 
defendants the executors out of the 

said testator’s estate.” 

1 think the above excellent decision 
will be useful as a guide to many who 
are not versed in our Law pro- 
ceedings, and shew the impropriety 
of a testator appointing one of his 
children sole executor of his will. 

Yours, &c. va. 
n 
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On the Etymology of Lichfield. 
HERE are few cities or towns 
T througheut the British domi- 
gions that have afforded less satisfac- 
tion to the historian in discussing the 
pature of their origin and appella- 
tion than that of Lichfield. Writers 
of all ages, from its early connexion 
with the ecclesiastical history of this 
country, have had frequent occasion 
to make ample mention of the place, 
and the opportunities of inquiry 
have been numerous; yet, to a com- 
ratively late period, the — is 
Doried in complete silence, for no 
writer, until the fifteenth century, 
bas deemed it of sufficient import- 
ance to make one solitary observation 
tending to throw light on this inte- 
resting subject. 

From the sixth century downwards 
to the conquest of England by Wil- 
liam the First, Lichfield has been the 
seat of episcopal dignity, and was 
founded by Oswy, King of Northum- 
berland, after having defeated the 
pagan Mercians, for the better propa- 

ion of the Christian faith. The 
Ft Bishop was Duina, who obtained 
very extensive endowments, and pro- 
cured for his successors precedence of 
all the Mercian Bishops. The See of 
Lichfield became archi-episcopal in 
the reiga of Offa, in 789, but was 
shortly afterwards revoked by Leo 
the Third. From the meanness of 
the town in 1075 it was translated to 
Chester, and restored by Henry the 
First in 1140, in which year the Ca- 
thedral was built by Bishop Clinton. 

There are three different ways of 
shewing the etymology of Lichfield, 
andeach has been strenuously coutend- 
edforby itsavowed champions. | shall 
therefore cite the authorities | have 
consulted, and refer each to his par- 
ticular class, premising, firstly, that 
the name is without doubt of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation. 

Lidgate (1), followed by some few 
anonymous authors, deduces the uame 

from the Saxon Lace, Medicus, and 
says it should be Sanatorum campus, 
vel Medicorum. No great penetra- 
tion will be required to see the fal- 
lacy of this position: 1 shall there- 
fore dismiss it at once, as altogether 
insupportable by any rational argu- 
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ment or proofs from deduction, in- 
asmuch as it is impossible to get the 
first half or adjective noun Licrc, or 
Licid, from Lace. 

The next method is the one adopt- 
ed by (2) Dr. Stukeley, who supposes 
the name may have originated from 
“the marshy bog that environs the 
Church. He is followed in this idea 
by the Reverend Stebbing Shaw (3), 
who, in his History of Staffordshire, 
tells us it is undoubtedly named from 
its watery situation, and gives the 
verb Leccian, Irrigare. 

Although these gentlemen have 
some small shew of authority here 
from the pools of Lichfield, which 
were originally three in number, but 
are now reduced to two, viz. Stow 
Pool and Minster Pool, yet the same 
objection is valid against them, as in 
the case of Lidgate, for I really can- 
not conceive it allowable to offer the 
verb Leccian as a root for Lier, 
which it will not make, and which is 
a word of a totally different meaning ; 
besides, it happens unfortunately that 
there are two other places in Hamp- 
shire, in which the orthography is 
precisely similar, as I shall shew here- 
after, and where there is neither bog 
nor pool, nor indeed any thing to 
countenance the analogy one would 
expect to meet with in two such par- 
allel cases, if the arguments of these 
gentlemen were founded in truth. 

All the authorities, moreover, with 
one exception, who have had occa- 
sion to mention the city of Lichfield 
in their works, are decidedly against 
this mode of interpretation; for of 
the twenty-seven I have looked into 
and examined for elucidation in this 
matter, six have written it Licic, and 
Licid, which are the most autient, 
sixteen Lich, and Liche, and four 
Lyche; in Domesday-book it is given 
both Licsrsvie and Lecere ce, be- 
ing the sole instance that would seem 
to favour either Lidgate or Stukeley. 

The third and last method of deri- 
vation is from Lic, Corpus, qu. d. 
Cadaverum Campus. 

The authors favourable to this opi- 
nion are, Plot, Camden, “thee He 
Bale, and Ross of Warwick. Plot (4) 
says, the city has its arms from the 











(1) In Vit. Sanct. Albani. 
(3) Hist. of Staffordshire. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1818. 
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(2) Itiner. Curiosum. 


(4) Hist. of Staffordshire, Cap. X. 12 
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martyrdom of the 1000 Christian con- 
verts, and refers to Ross as his autho- 
rity in a foot-note (5), deducing the 
etymology from the circumstance re- 
corded. Camden delivers himself as 
follows: (6) ** We come uext to Lich- 
field, scarce four miles from this side 
of the Trent, called by Bede Licid- 
feld, which Ross of Warwick trans. 
lates the Field of Carcasses, and says 
that many Christians there suffered 
martyrdom under Dioclesian.” Over 
the great West dvor is this inscription: 


*©Oswyus est Lichfeild fundator, sed 
reparator 

Offa fuit. Regum fama perennis erit. 

Rex Stephanus, Rex Henricus, primus- 
que Ricardus, 

Rex et Juannes, plurima dona dabant.”’ 


(7) Lambarde is likewise for this de- 
rivation, and says, Cadaverum Cam- 
pus. Lale refers to “ John Ross, a 
movk of Warwick,” and quotes his 
etymology, speaking of the cily as 
standing (4) “in loco qui ab eventu 
Lichelelde vocatur.” Lastly, of Ross 
himself. This man, according to Le- 
land, was * Joannes Rous Capellanus 
eantuaria de Guy Cliffe qui super por- 
ticum australem librariam construxit 
et libris ornavit.” He died, says the 
same author, ** 24 Jan. 1491.” 

The martyrdom of the 1000 Chris- 
tians, aceording to his authority quot- 
ed by Camden, is said to have been 
perpetrated during the reign of Dio- 
clesian, who ascended the imperial 
throne of Rome in the two hundred 
and eighty-fifth year after the birth 
of Christ. (9) Gibbon tells us he was 
both a mild and successful Emperor, 
aud abdicated in the 2ist year of his 
reign, A.D. 306. Taking, therefore, 
the last date for the time at which 
the martyrdom may have happened, 
a period of no less a continuance than 
eleveo hundred and eighty-five years 
will have elapsed befure we find any 
the least account of it handed down 
to us by history, for Ross is not only 
the first but the sole writer who men- 
tions this curious event, and his book 
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did not make its appearance unti 
latter end of the fifteenth ae 
Another circumstance likewise makey 
against him, which is, that the A 
Saxons who have affixed the na 
did not make their descent upon Bg. 
tain before the 21st of Theodosius the 
younger, A. D. 428, being 122 yeay 
from the last of the reign of Diocls 
sian, in whose time the event is sig 
to have taken place. Bale, Ca 

and Plot, cite Ross distinctly as th 
authority from whom they have oe 
pied this tale; and, Lambarde’s Dig 
tionary being a compiled work, a 
doubt ought to exist in ovr ming 
that he has taken his idea from th 
same source. Dr. Plot, however, iy 
the only writer that identifies th 
work of Ross, from which he 
the etymology, and if this be dom 


correctly, 1 am extremely sorry 


observe, that unless the manuscript 
be now in the hands of some private 
individual, it is certainly lost, fe 
(10) Dugdale tells us expressly tha 
the greater portion of this mau'swr} 
ings in his time had perished, thor 
ovly remaining extant being his“ Rel 
of the Earls of Warwick,” and the 
(11) * Chronicon Regum Anglig? 
which last | have carefully perused, 
and find that notwithstanding he me 
tions the city three or four time 
not a word is said on the subjectd 
our inquiry, 


This. piece of invention must thers | 


fure, | doubt not, be classed amongt 
those unfortunate fables and legends 
which have tended in all ages so m 
terially to confuse the page of be 
tory, to darken the faithtul recor 
of events, and to bewilder the ine 
perieanced in the trammels of monkit 
obscurity. Before we dismiss this 
stage of our inquiries, however, om 
word surely ought to be advanced it 
praise of those other early writersd 
this class, who have abstained in thi 
particular with such self-denial from 
their favourite pursuit, for of (12) le 
gulpbus, (13) Gervasius, (14) Hove 
den, (15) Bromton, (16) Chesterfield, 





(5) Ex libro Joannis Russi MS. de Episc. Wigorn. 
(6) Britannia. Gough’s translation, fel. p. 497. 


(7) Dict. Etymolog. in vocab. Lichfield. 


(8) Ilustr. Scriptores Majoris Britanniw. 1559. 4to. p. 28. 
(9) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
(10) Hist. of Warwickshire: under Guy’s Cliffe. 


(11) Published at Oxford by Hearne. 
(13) Act. Pontific. 1200. 
(15) Chronicon, 1330. 


(12) Historia, A, D. 1109. 


(14) Annalium, 1204. 
(16) Hist. de Epise. 1347. 
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(17) Higden, (18) Thorn, (19) Diceto, 
(20) Knighton, (21) Joannes de Petri 

o, and the Fasti Regum et 
Rpise. Anglie, all of prior date to 
Ross, and dealers in the * Mo- 
gachorum somnia,” not one has 
touched upon the matter in dispute in 
the way of our friend of Guy’s Cliffe. 

Having got rid of the foregoing 
arguments, 1 trust satisfactorily, 1 
will endeavour to account for the 
name in a different manner. 

The first or adjective part ofthe word 
certainly comes from the Saxon verb 
Lacgan, Jacere, Occumbere, which 
makes Liced, or Licic, Jactus, Occu- 
bitus: in the same way, for example, 
as Lupran, Amare, gives Lurod, ama- 
ws: we have from hence also the 
substantive word Lic, Corpus; which 
hasledto the fable before recited. The 
second half is peld, Campus, which 
we relain in our present Field. So 
that nothing more was meant by this 
appellation than the simple phrase, 
The field lying dead, the fallow, or 
forest field; and in support of this 
opinion 1 shall bring incuntrovertible 
evidence. 

Ist. Hear Camden once more oa 


Lichfield, a small village in Hamp- 
shire, and observe how he describes 
the nature of the country: he is 
speaking of the Roman military way 
called by the Anglo-Saxons Watling- 


street. (22)** As there is a Roman 
way leading from hence South to 
Winton, so another points West 
through the thick forest of Pamber, 
and there by places now uninhabited 
near Lichfield, g.d. the Field of Car- 
cases, to the forest of Chute.” Take 
also the same passage translated by 
Dr. Holland (23), ** As one high-way 
of street of the Romans went straight 
from hence Southward to Winchester, 
so there was another ran Westward 
through Pamber forest, very full of 
trees, other places now standing out 
of the way hard by Lichfield, that is, 
the Field of dead bodies, to the forest 
of Chute.” 

As no individual, I take it, would 
choose to risk his credit on the sup- 
posilion that the same Christian con- 

17) Polychroaicon, 1363. 

(19) Abbrev. Chroricorum, 


(22) Translation by Gough, 1806, under Hampshire. 
(24) Itinerarium, by Hearne, vol. IV. 124. a. 


{26) 187 b. (27) 189 a. 


°9) Published by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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verts could be massacred in both 
places, I pass on to Leland. 

2dly. Leland, after describing the 
Church, speaking of St. Chadde, the 
Ceadda of the Mercian Bishops, says, 
(24) ** In the East of the town where 
is St. Chadde’s well is a springe of 
pure water where is seene a stone in 
the bottome of it, on the which some 
saye St.Chadde was wont naked to 
stand in the water. At this stone 
Chadde had his oratory in the tyme 
of Wulpher Kinge of the(25) Merches. 
At this tyme was all the country about 
Lichfield a desert or wilderness.” Oa 
approaching Lichfield from Sutton, 
he observes farther,(26)** The ground 
isnot very apt to beare very goode 
corne as a ground full of heath and 
ferne in many places.” Again, (27) 
“Whereas in ancient tyme all the 
quarters of the country about Lich- 
feild were forrest and wilderness, and 
naturally somewhat barreo, pow the 
ground about it by tyme and culture 
waxeth meetly guode, aud the woode 
be sve cut down that noe token is 
that ever any were there.” —Will any 
one, after this, contend for the field 
of dead carcasses ?—I proceed, how- 
ever, if possible to show in a stronger 
light the wild state of the county of 
Stafford. Leland continues, speaking 
of Cank wood, (28)* The woode or 
forest in Staffordshire commonly caul- 
lid Cank wood, yn olde writinges is 
caullid Cannok. It standith within 
four miles of Lichfeild, and thence 
stretcheth within a mile of Stafford.” 

Sdly. In Domesdas-book Lichfield 
appears to have been held by the 
Bishop, with several appurtenances, 
(29) * Ipse ep’s ten’ Licefelle c ap- 
pendic’. suis.” Padintune, Humer- 
wich, Tichbroc, Nortune, and Wer- 
leia are named as appending to the 
manor; and then we find, “ Ha Ure 
om’s sunt wast2.” 

4thly. Bede (30) has this remark- 
able sentence, respecting St. Chad, 
** hepbe he bipceop yerl on Sepe 
ycope Se secyd iy Licicpeld;” which 
means that he had his episcopal seat 
or house in a place, the nature of 
which is licitfeld, or forest; and it is 


(18) Chronicon, 1320. 
(20) Ve event. Angliw, 1395. 


(21) Chronicon, 
(23) Published in 1637. 

(25) Mercians. 

(28) Vol. Vi. 22. and VIE. 38. 

30) Eccles, Hist. Gent. Anglor. 

sufficiently 
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sufficiently obvious, I apprehend, that 
this was Bede’s idea, for he does not 
use the word yenama, nomen; or 
say, the name of which was licitfeld; 
but the nature, the true meaning and 
acceptation of (31) secyd. or, Fecynd, 
genus, natura, conditio; whence our 
present kind 

Lastly, Baxter (32), who was well 
skilled in the ancient British, is of 
— that the first epithet bestow- 
ed on this place was Letoc erii, La- 
tum arvum, or extensive fallow, and 
that the word Etocetum, laid down 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, was by 
mistake substituted for Letocerum; 
and perhaps this would not be un- 
likely, for the real Etocetum, Etoc 
e Tiii, the Urcoc-cearcep of the 
Saxons, now Uttoxeter, lies but at a 
short distance, and in this county. 
That mistakes did occur, and in the 
very name before us, is evident, for 
Gale says that some copies of Anto- 
nine read Erocetum, whence he was 
for deducing the name from heath. 
We have also in the neighbourhood 
Thickbroom, King’s Bromley, Ere- 
ford, Abbott’s Bromley, Bromley 
Hurst, Fradley Heath, and a oumber 
of others of the same derivation, all 


tending to shew that Gale had indeed 
some reason for his interpretation. 
1] conclude then, that the Sanatorum 
Campus, the Campus irriguus, and 
Cadaverum Campus, ought to be set 
aside as altogether fabulous and un- 
worthy constructions, andt he one | 


have adopted substituted in lieu 

thereof. 

Manchester, Oct.15. W.R.Wuatron. 
——a_a 

Mr. Unsay, Oct. 4. 

b will not perhaps disdain to 

copy the following characteristic 
anecdote from the pages of one of the 
oldest of your numerous rivals, the 
European Magazine. 

Yours, &e. A Citizen. 

«* Dr. Johuson, in his tour through 
North Wales (which he never published, 
but of which he wrote a mere itinerary, 
never designed for publication), passed 
two days at the seat of Colonel Myddle- 
ton, of Gwynanog. The first day was 
employed in a survey of the Colonel's 
domain, and in completing a plan for 
the building of a principal drawing-room 
to be attached to the mansion, the ar- 
chitectural proportions and ornaments 


Lichfield. — Anecdote of Dr. Johnson. 


[ Now. 


of which were devised by the Doctor 
The room was afterwards built by th 
Colonel in strict conformity to the plan; 
and after the Doctor’s decease, in me 
morial of the visit, a cenotaph was ereg, 
ed by this gentleman, on the spot whig 
his learned guest occupied at the instag 
in which he suggested this addition jp 
the original building. 

“On the second day it happened, thy 
the Colonel’s gardener found a hare @ 
its form, amidst some potatoe plants 
He caught it, and brought it to his may 
ter, while he was engaged in conver. 
tion with Johuson. An order was giver 
to carry it tothe covuk As soun as th 
Doctor heard the sentence of death pro 
nounced, he requested to have the api. 
mal placed in his arms, at the same tim 
anxiously extending them to receive it 
The creature was immediately tran 
ferred from the gardener’s grasp to th 
Doctor’s embrace —‘ Poor puss, pow 
puss,’ exclaimed Johnson, with thea. 
companying action of compassionate: 
stroking its long squatted ears ;— and 
so thou art doomed to the ignoble fae 
of pampering the appetite of thy fells 
animal, Man—’tis a hard fate, Colonel! 
I must intercede for puss between se 
tence and execution—she is no criminal, 
at least there is no evidence agains 
her: if she be indicted for a trespass, | 
think the laws of hospitality will plea 
in her favour.” While he uttered the 
words he gradually approached th 
window, which was half open; ands 
soon as he reached it, he restored th 
object of his compassion to her libem, 
shouting after her that she might mak 
the best of her way. ‘ What have mm 
done?’ cried the Colonel; * why, De 
tor, you have robbed my table of: 
delicacy, and perhaps deprived us of: 
dinner.’ —‘ So much the better, St: 
replied this champion of a condemst 
hare, ‘ for if your table is to be sp 
plied at the expence of the laws of be 
pitality, | envy not the appetite of bx 
who eats at it. This, Sir, is not aba 
Sere nature, but one which bad place 
itself under your protection; and savag 
indeed must be that man, who does a 
make his hearth an asylum for the cm 
fiding stranger.’ . 

a 


Our Correspondent E. remarks the 
** So far as can be judged from the shat 
account given of Fig. 11. in p. 305. b. ® 
should think it a brass Clasp taken frew 
the cover of some antient book, and tht 
the letters were intended to represe® 
JHS.”’ 





(31) See Lye’s Dict. 


32) Gl ium, 
(32) Glossarium REVIEW 
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84. A Second Journey through Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor. By James 
Morier, Esq. 4to. 1818. Longman & Co. 
N publishing this Volume, Mr. 

Morier has conferred an essential 
service on European literature. 

Since the days of Chardin no Work 
has appeared on Persia so compendi- 
ous, so versatile, so valuable to the 
Oriental student, or so agreeable to 
the general Reader. There are few 

ages from which entertainment and 
instruction may not be derived. Dur- 
ing a period of six years, Mr. Morier 
was either stationary or travelling in 
the Persian dominions. In this long 
interval he had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing what few Europeans 
have seen, and still fewer understood. 

From his superior attainments in Ori- 

ental literature, he was enabled to 

discover in the present age an inter- 
preter of the past, and in describing 
popular manners and existing in- 
stitutions, he has elucidated the his- 
tory of antiquity and in part redeem- 
ed it from silence and oblivion. We 
subjoin the following description of 
the Istakball, or ceremonial of the 

King’s public entry to Teheran, which 

occurred shortly before Mr. Morier 

departed from Persia. 

“In the first place, as in antient times, 
almost the whole of the male population 
of the city (Teheran) was ordered to 
meet the King; and very early in the 
morning of the day of the entry the en- 
virons on the road to Khorassan were 
covered with people. We were sum- 
moned by the Prime Minister in person, 
who was so anxious that we should be 
at our post at the earliest moment, that 
he came almost unatiended to us, and, 
having marshalled our procession, he led 
the way, and served as a guide through 
the streets and bazars. The activity 
and vivacity of this old man are as ami- 
able as they are extraordinary at his 
advanced age. We went in our smartest 
uniforms, and on our most lively horses ; 
the body-guard in ovr handsome Indian 
dresses created a great clang; and, toge- 
ther with the numerous servants and at- 
tendants attached to the mission, we 
added greatly to the general bustle; the 
old Visier at our head, apparently all 
the time in great trepidation lest be 
Should be too late, put out his horse at 
the full trot, and at this rate we dashed 
through the crowd of passengers, horse 





and foot, who had already thronged the 
roads. When we had travelled about 
two miles from the town, we were placed 
at our post by some of the officers of 
Hossein Ali Mirza, one of the Princes 
Governors of Teheran, when we dis- 
mounted, smoked, and seated ourselves 
upon the ground until his Majesty 
should appear. In the mean time the 
track of his suite was distinguishable 
over the mountains and along the plain 
by a long line of dust, created by his 
procession; his baggage and equipages 
were continually passing until we beard 
the Zamburek or camel artillery, that 
at intervals fired volleys in advance. As 
they approached, the order of proces- 
sion became more distinct ; his more 
immediate arrival was marked by the 
drums and trumpets of his Nokara, 
the performers of which were mounted 
on gaudily dressed camels ; then a long 
row of Shatirs; then the King, totally 
insulated, aspeck in the train; behind 
him the Princes his sons, with their 
suites; then the courtiers and the offi- 
cers of Defter Khoneh, as we might 
say, the ehief of the public officers; 
and the whole was filled up by an 
immense Tip or body of cavalry. As 
the King drew near, Mirza Sheffea mar- 
shalled us about a hundred yards from 
the road-side; and when his Majesty 
beckoned to us, we went forward with 
hasty strides, which the old Vizier was 
anxious we should increase into a trot, 
it being the etiquette on these occasions, 
as we afterwards learnt, to run. Ovor 
conductor himself was running as fast 
as he could. The King, having given us 
his Khosh Amedee, ordered us to mount 
our horses, and then requested me to ride 
near him ; whilst Mirza Sbeffea dropt in 
the rear of the King about twenty paces, 
where was also Hussien Kban Mervi. He 
had the condescension to converse very 
familiarly, and his remarks and man- 
ners are ever those of a highly polished 
man. He seemed also anxious to give 
us apublic mark of bis attention ; for, as 
we rode along, at two different intervals 
he was presented with bowls filled with 
sugar-candy, of which he first took a 
piece himself, and then ordered that it 
should be given to me and to the gentle- 
men of the mission and our attendants. 
This among the Persians 1s esteemed a 
very high mark of favour; and whilst we 
could not refrain from smiling at the 
strange custom that embarrassed our 
hands with large pieces of sugar-candy 
on horseback, there was scarcely a Per- 
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sian around us that would not willingly 
have given bis beard for a similar distinc- 
tion. During all this time, I had an 
opportunity of observing the King, and 
remarking the different stages of the 
procession. His Majesty was gaily dressed 
in a white close vest, embroidered with 
spangles; his sword, his dagger, and 
other ornaments, were entirely inlaid 
with precious stones; the bridle, crup- 
per, and breast-plate, were all either ru- 
bies, diamonds, or emeralds, whilst a 
long thick tassel of pearls was suspend- 
ed under the horse's throat by a cordon 
that went round his neck. At different 
intervais he called for his Kalioun, the 
water-pipe, which was brought to him 
by his Shatir Bashi, or head of the 
running-footmen, from which he took 
not more than one whiff, which was 
afterwards emitted in one long white 
stream of smoke, which he managed to 
conduct over his head, as aperfume. He 
was dignified in all be did, and seemed 
very attentive to all that was going on. 
As he approached the town, long rows 
of well-dressed men, at some distance 
from the road, made low bows. When- 
ever he called one near to him, he came 
running with great eagerness, and re- 
ceived whatever he had to say with the 
greatest devotedness. He was then re- 
ceived by a corps of Mollahs and Peish- 
namaz (priests), who chaunted forth the 
Khotbeh with all their might. The oxen 
and sheep in great 1umbers were sacri- 
ficed just as he passed, and their heads 
thrown under his horse’s feet; many 
glass vases, filled with sugar,were broken 
before him, and their contents strewn 
on the road; every where Dervishes were 
making loud exclamations for his pro- 
sperity, whilst a band of wrestlers and 
dancers were twirling about their mils 
(cluts), and performing all sorts of an- 
tics to the copper drums of Looties. 
Nothing could be more striking than the 
variety of the scene that surrounded the 
King. Among the crowd I perceived 
the whole of the Armenians, headed by 
their Clergy bearing crosses, painted 
banners, the Gospel, and long candles ; 
they all began to chaunt psaims as his 
Majesty drew near; and their zeal was 
only surpassed by that of the Jews, who 
also had collected themselves into a body, 
conducted by their Rabbies, who raised 
on high a carved representation, in wood, 
of the Tabernacle, and made the most 
outrageous cries of devotion, accompa- 
nied by the most extravagant gestures 
of humiliation, determined that they at 
Jeast should not pass unnoticed by the 
Monarch. On coming close to the walls 
of the City, the crowd of horsemen and 
people increased te au extraordinary de- 
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gree, and where they were confined in 
some places by the walls of the gardens, 
became quite stationary. In all the 
bustle I perceived the King constantly 
looking at a watch carried by his Shatir 
Bashi, anxious that he should enter the 
gates precisely at the time prescribed 
by the astrologers,” 


85. Narrative of a Journey in the Inte- 
rior of China, and of a Voyaze to and 
from that Country, in the Years 1816 
“and 1617; containing an Account of 
the most interesting Transactions of 
Lord Awherst'’s Embassy to the Court 
of Pekin, and Observations on the Coun- 
tries which it visited. By Ciarke Abel, 
FEL.S. and Member of the Geological 
Society, chief Aledical ‘t Mhicer and Na- 
turalist to the Embassy. Illustrated by 

Maps and other Engravings. 4to. pp, 

436. Longman & Co. 

INDEPENDENTLY of its interest- 
ing details respecting the progress 
aad issue of Lord Amherst’s Embassy, 
this Work contains a mass of informa- 
tion vv geveral subjects which will 
render it permanently valuable. Itis 
evidently the production of a man of 

Science, well versed in all extant au- 

thorities respecting the singular coun- 

try which he was appointed tu inves- 
tigate, and qualified for the under- 
takieg by specific instructions from 
one of the most experienced philoso- 
phers of the age. Although China is 
by no means a terra incognita to Na- 
turalists, be has made many estimable 
discoveries in its mineralogy and bo- 
tany; and so ample and abundant are 
the fruits of his researches, that he 
may claim the merit of having gather- 
ed not merely a gleaning, but a har- 
vest. Nor has his success been less 
conspicuous in other paths which fell 
within the range of bis inquiry. Of 
the arts and occupations, the habits 
aud manners of the inhabitants, he has 
given a lively and perspicuous ac- 
count, illustrated by many amusing 
and pertinent anecdotes ; aud the defi- 
nitions of aational character which he 
has deduced from these indications, 
are remarkably clear, forcible, and 
conclusive. So full and satisfactory 
are his statements on this subject, that 
by their aid we may make considera- 
ble advances towards a solution of 
that paradox in the history of man- 
kind, that anomaly among Nations, of 
au extensive and populous Empire, 
possessing all the advantages of per- 
petual peace, aud yct remaining al- 

ost 
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most stationary amidst the general 

rogression of social improvement. 
We may acquaint ourselves, by means 
of the present view of China, with 
the machinery of that rigorous system 
of exclusion established by the Go- 
vernment, a system the more effective, 
because it is seconded by the preju- 
dices of the people, of whom the very 
lowest classes are taught to regard all 
foreigners as beings in every respect 
inferior to themselves. We may in- 
fer also, that this repulsive sentiment 
is either a cause or an effect of the 
pride and sell!-complacency which de- 
ludes the Chinese into a belief that 
they have explored all the regions of 
knowledge, and are dignified by the 
highest attainments of which human 
nature iscapable. Io consequence of 
this ignorance and conceit, by which 
reason is almost degraded into in- 
stinct, the swarms that now people 
this immense hive, pursue with little 
deviation the routine prescribed by 
their progenitors. 

Of the degree of moral restraint ex- 
isting in such a state of society, some 
netion may be formed from the fol- 
lowing observations which the Author 
introduces while narrating the public 
transactions of the Embassy. 

“Tc has been remarked, by the Au- 
thor of an Essay intituled ‘ Idée géné- 
rale de la Chine,” that it might be con- 
cluded, from the relations of travellers 
who have only visited the sea-ports of 
China, that in this country, as in Lace- 
demon, theft was permitted, if success- 
fully practised. If giving false weight, 
charging centuple prices, and substitut- 
ing bad articles for good, form a species 
of theft, it is not confined to the sea- 
coast, but is practised all over the Em- 
pire of China, and is not only tolerated 
but applauded, especially when foreigners 
are its victims. It was constantly prac- 
tised upon us in the most barefaced 
manner at Tung-Chow, and indeed every 
where else in China. A kind of balance 
is used by the Chinese in weighing, that 
enables them readily to deceive the un- 
Suspicious ; and gave us many opportu- 
nities of witnessing their frauds, It is 
formed of a long rod or beam, of wood 
or ivory, with a scale at one end and a 
moveable weight at the other. The rod 
is intended to be suspended in equili- 
brium by a piece of string passing through 
it. The Chinese, by having two strings 
at some distance from each otber, can 
alter at pleasure the length of the lever, 
proportionably increasing or diminishing 
the weight. Of this construction they 
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never failed to take advantage, at our 
expense, whenever au oppurtunity pre- 
sented itself. I ought, however, to ob- 
serve, that the soldiers, who accompanied 
us in our excursions, would have obliged 
them to act thus, if they had not been 
prompted by their own disposition, 
These harpies followed us in all oor ram- 
bles, and, entering the shops, desired 
the tradesmen to overcharge us; and 
when a bargain was completed, received 
the whole of the extra profit. 

“ Nothing could better illustrate the 
contemptible and pusillanimous policy 
of the Chinese towards the Embassy, 
than the jealous manner in which they 
watched our visits to some stalls on 
which arms were exposed for sale. They 
had so great an objection to our pur- 
chasing any weapon of the country, as 
to seize a sword, bought by a gentleman, 
at the moment when be was carrying it 
openly into the Ambassadur’s quarters.” 


No very sanguine hopes can be en- 
terlained of the amelioration of such 
a people, especially as other parts of 
their character seem equally base. It 
is satisfactory, however, to add, that 
Mr. Abel finds reason to exculpate 
them in a great measure from the 
horrid crime of child-murder, which 
some Writers have represented as ge- 
nerally practised among them, 


** The tales of Chinese infanticide had 
made me very watchful for every circum- 
stance that could illustrate the ordinary 
state of those @elings that must be vio- 
lated in its commission; and had cer- 
tainly led me to look for a lower degree 
of parental affection in China than in 
other countries. Under this impression 
{ recorded in my journal many examples 
of parental tenderness, which now ap- 
pear almost too trivial to mention. I 
may be permitted, however, to state, 
that in the multitudes who often assem- 
bled about us, | have repeatedly seen 
parents in the lowest rank of life expose 
themselves to the lashes and insults of 
the soldiers in defending their children 
from the pressure of the crowd; and that 
whilst I often witnessed all the acknow- 
ledged proofs of the existence of this 
principle in its perfection, | on no occa- 
sion observed an instance of its defect- 
iveness. 

“ That infanticide is practised in 
China, especially in times of dreadful 
scarcity, to which, from the nature of 
the Government, and the corruption of 
local officers, that country is peculiarly 
subject, the concurring testimony of 
many Authors scarcely admits of adoubt; 
but that it ever matcrially affects the 
amount of populagion, and still lesa that 

it 
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it ever depends on any general want of 
that divine and uncontrollable principle 
which guards the safety of offspring, the 
entire absence of all evidence, within 
our experience, even of its mere exist- 
ence, does not allow me to believe. From 
all that I was capable of observing, and 
from all that I was enabled to learn, I 
am quite of the opinion expressed by an 
eloquent writer, ‘ That when the parent 
has any possible means of supporting bis 
offspring, there is no country where ma- 
ternal affection is stronger than in 
China.’ ”’ 


86. Translation of the Abridgement 
of the Vedant, or Kesolution of all 
the Veds ; the most celebrated and re- 
vered work of Brabminical Theology. 
Likewise, a Translation of Gena Upa- 
nishad, one of the Chapters of the Sama 
Veda, according to the Gloss of the ce- 
lebrated Shancaracharya, establishing 


the Unity and the sole Omnipotence of 


the Supreme Being, and that he alone 

is the object of Worship. By Rammo- 

hun Roy. 4to. pp. 24. Hoitt. 

MATTERS so exceedingly offen- 
sive to reason and decency we been 
recently published, concerning the 
Hindoo Worship, that we are glad to 
relieve the eye with this refreshin 
picture. Rammohun Roy, a Benger. 
ese Brahmin, is the Author of these 
selections, which clearly show, that 
the Supreme Being, as to all his lead- 
ing attributes, is fully understood, 
even amidst a disgusting mass of folly 
anderror. We see too, in this Asi- 
atic Literature, as in the Triads of 
the Druids, pointed sentences, studied 
contrasts, and jingling alliterations. 
In the Upanishad, or the Veda, pp. 3, 
4, the Reader will find an account 
of a battle “ between the celestial 
Gods and the Demons,” which shows 
that the Scriptural History of the 
Rebellion of the fallen Angels was 
well known in the East. 

By comparing the accounts in this 
work with what is left us in Cud- 
worth, Brucker, and other l’hiloso- 
phical Historians, much curious dis- 
covery of the sources whence the 
Egyptians and Greeks derived their 
learning might perhaps ensue ; but it 
is not a subject within our limits, and 
the best use to be made of the pub- 
lication is the assistance which it may 
render, like St. Paul’s “ Unknown 
God,” to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine; as a good step tm li- 
mine, whercon to place our feet in 
entrance. 


, 
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87. The History and Antiquities of the 
See and Cathedral Church of Winches- 
ter: tllustrated with a Series of En- 
gravings of Views, Elevations, Plans, 
and Details of the Architecture of that 
Edifice. Including biographical Anec- 
dotes of the Bishops, and of other emi- 
nent Persons connected with the Church, 
By Jobn Britton, F.S. 4. 4to. Long- 
man & Co. 


WE have been so much interested 
with Mr. Britton’s former Publica. 
lions, that we eagerly turned over 
the leaves of this splendid volume: 
though, like the rest of mankind, we 
could not resist the temptation of first 
looking at the engravings. Our at- 
tention was next directed to the letter. 
press; but no sooner had we turned 
over the title-page, than our pleasure 
was considerably damped by those 
melancholy recollections which the 
name of the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, to whom the Work is 
dedicated, could not fail to awaken. 

From the Preface we transcribe the 
following lines: 

** Intimately connected as the Diocess 
of Winchester has been with the history 
and progress of Christianity in England; 
with the contentions between the epis- 
copal and monarchial supremacy, I 
have been seduced into a more extended 
review of those subjects than will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to the general reader: 
but 1 could not with propriety neglect 
to notice them, nor yet contract my 
comments within a smaller compass. On 
these points | have most scrupulously 
endeavoured to be candid and strictly 
impartial ; detailing the opinions of 
those writers whu appear to be most de- 
serving of credit, and occasionally, but 
rarely, submitting my own. Aware that 
the civil and ecclesiastical History of 
Winchester has been amply and learn- 
edly developed by its local historian, 
and that, from the religious opinions 
entertained by the writer, much warm, 
and rather acrimonious, controversy bas 
been produced ; my endeavour has been 
to avoid the intemperate zeal of both 
parties. History, antiquity, art, and 
matter of fact, are the objects of the 
present Work ; not theory, opinion, or 
romance: these are fleeting and transi- 
tury: may be esteemed to day, but de- 
spised to-morrow: whilst those are last- 
ing: at once affording a gratifying re- 
ward to investigation, and permanent 
satisfaction to the mind. 

“ With the same feelings and princi- 
ples, I have eagerly endeavoured to elu- 
cidate the styles and dates of the differ- 


ent parts of Winchester Cathedral, !f! 
have 
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in opinion, in statement, or 
op out I'chall feel thankful for 
better information, or for friendly cor- 
rection. Many points, I am willing to 
admit, are unsettled, and therefore liable 
to varied interpretations ; but I suspect 
that many persons, with the best inten- 
tions, and with well-informed minds, 
are too prone to yield tothe seductions of 
theory and prepossession. Though much 
has been written, and much has been 
published on this subject, 1 am persuad- 
ed that much more remains to be done ; 
and that we shall never elicit the whole 
truth, nor come to the arcana of anti- 
quarian Science, but by diligent and 
fastidious investigation. To elucidate 
all the nice varieties and gradations of 
architecture, we must be furnished with 
the most accurate elevations, sections, 
and details of antient buildings: and at 
length we have a few artists capable of 
rendering us this invaluable service.” 

We shall not enter into the subject 
of the first conversion of the Britons 
to Christianity, nor do we intend te 
decide whether this event was brought 
about by St. Peter or St. Paul; we 
roust refer to the work itself. Con- 
cerning the fabulous story of Lucius, 
Prince of Britain, converting his sub- 
jects to Christianity, the Author has 
completely convinced us of the absur- 
dity of such Moukish tales. 

There is a letter to the Author 
from Mr. Garbett, the Architect to 
the Cathedral, who appears to be well 
acquainted with the anticat architec- 
ture of England. As there are several 
disputes among Antiquaries concern- 
ing Saxon and Norman building, the 
following note from page 57 is worthy 
of investigation. 

* The improved workmanship of the 
Norman builders may be most clearly 
seen in the facing of the stone, and also 
in the joints, where the mortar is not 
equal to a fourth part of that used in the 
Saxon work.” 

Mr. Garbett asserts that part of the 
Cathedral existed previous to the time 
of Bishop Walkelyn. But we have 
some hesitation in pronouncing the 
smaller crypt (near the Lady’s 
Chapel) to be- of so early a date as 
the fourth century, which Mr. Gar- 
bett imagines to be the case. Yet to 
assert that this small building had 
been erected by the Saxons would 
tend to overturn the system of the 
above note, as the workmanship is 
extremely well done, and far superior 
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to the great crypt under the High 
Altar. Yet upon examining the plan 
with attention, it will be seen that 
the strait wall of the great crypt cuts 
nearly through the middle of one of 
the groins of the smaller crypt, which 
proves the latter building to have 
been erected prior to the work of the 
former. If the smaller crypt had been 
a subsequent building, the first com- 
partment next to the wall of the great 
crypt would have been left periectly 
square. 

The idea of destroying all vestige 
of Saxon buildings may sound very 
magnificently in the writings of the 
Norman Historians, yet as this small 
building does not much interfere with 
the new work, and being out of sight, 
it is suffered to remain. 

Mr. Garbett next proceeds to inves- 
tigate other parts of the Cathedral, 
and very correctly defines the work 
of the different Prelates from Bishop 
Lucy to Bishop Fox, concluding his 
letter with aun observation on the 
Screen of Inigo Jones in the follow- 
ing words: 

* Of Inigo Jones's justly-celebrated 
screen, I can only say that I should ad- 
mire it in another situation, and wish 
that before you have completed your 
series of Cathedrals you may see some- 
thing more appropriate in its place.” 

The Architecture of this screen is 
certaioly very discordant with that of 
the Catbedral, and its strange incon- 
gruily of style reminds us of the mo- 
nument of Sir Cloudesly Shovel, in 
Westminster Abbey, who, although 
represented in the costume of the Ro- 
mans, is covered with au enormous 
wig. 

Mr. Britton, though he gives Mr. 
Garbett credit for his letter, does not 
consider that the Cathedral is Saxon. 

We here insert, from the third chap- 
ter, the observations of the Author 
concerning the general appearance of 
the Cathedral. 


* The exterior of Winchester Cathe- 
dral presents few beauties, or attractive 
features ; its length of nave, plainness 
of masonry, shortness and solidity of 
tower, width of East end, and boldness of 
transepts, present so many peculiar aod 
specific characteristics. Although the 
architectural Autiquary seeks in vain for 
that picturesque arrangement of parts, 
and successive variety, which belong to 
the Cathedrals of Salisbury, Lincoln, 

Wells, 
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Wells, &c.: yet he soon diseovers a pe- 
culiar grandeur from its extent and 
quantity ; and also many specific fea- 
tures of design, which tend to rouse and 
gratify inquiry. As a distant object the 
Church presents a large and long mass 
of building. Its nave, particularly as 
seen from the South, is distinguished by 
its length of roof, and extent of unbroken 
lines; and the low stunted tower, as 
Gilpin remarks, ‘ gives the whole build- 
ing an air of heaviness.’ ’’ 

The interior is next described with 
great ability and judgment, and the 
different styles of architecture well 
discriminated. 

The Author condemns the bad taste 
which is found in different parts of 
the Church, particularly that of the 
screen of Inigo Jones, with the two 
bronze figures inserted in its niches; 
the organ, the wooden ceiling which 
now hides the lanthern of the Tower, 
the sham urns affixed to the altar 
screen, &c. for all which we must re- 
fer the readers to the work itself. 

We next meet with a copious de- 
scription of the 30 plates which em- 
bellish this work, each of which is 
judiciously described: and thus the 
embellishments and letter-press are 
made mutually to elucidate and ex- 
plain each other. 

Plate X XI contains “ Specimens of 
Carved Wood work from the Lady 
Chapel, Langton’s Chapel, Fox's Chan- 
try, and the Pulpit ; all of which are 
so finely executed that it is hoped (to 
be hoped) the Dean and Chapter will 
not suffer any further dilapidation or 
destruction in these interesting re- 
mains of former times.” 

We have heard so much concerning 
the late alterations going on in the 
Cathedral, that we fully expected 
from Mr. Britton some severe animad- 
versions upon the subject: but, on 
looking over the dedications of the 

lates, we find the reason for his si- 
ence; the Author perhaps wisely 
thinking that to find fault is useless, 
and only tends to give offence without 
making things better. 

How differeut would have been the 
feelings of our late friend John Car- 
ter, had he lived to hear of these al- 
terations! The last time we saw him 
was at one of the meetings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, where we found 
him sitting quietly by the fire at the 
lower end of the room, with a roll of 
nw in his hand ; we still fancy we 

old his venerable countenance. So 
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long as the splendid publications 
the Cathedrals and A oa works be 
main, his name will be handed down 
to posterity, very long after the pett 
disputes of parties, the jealousy aad 
selfishness of individuals (which dis. 

race all societies), shall have sunk 
toto oblivion ! 

From the sensible letter of Mr. 
Garbett, we should hope be has the 
good taste to save every thing worth 
preserving ; but in looking over the 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1817, p. 225, we 
are concerned to find the screen of the 
Chapel of the Holy Angels taken away; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that it 
is not true that the beautiful screen of 
Langton's Chapel (as reported) is also 
to be removed. As Antiquaries, we 
feel some degree of anxiety respecting 
these remains of antiquity. 

Chap. IV, ‘ Biographical Anec. 
dotes of the Bishops of Winchester,” 
contains a short history from the first 
Norman mote + Walkelyn, to the 
present venerable Prelate, the Hon, 
Brownlow North. The life of Wick- 
ham is interesting, but too long fora 
quotation; but the history of impres- 
ing men to work at the King’s wages 
is curious. 

The short accounts of Bishops 
Waynflete and Gardiner are judicious 
and discriminating. 

At the end of the account of the 
Bishops is ** A chronological List of 
the Bishops of Winchester, with con 
temporary Kings and Popes ;” “ Chro- 
nological list of Priors and Deans of 
Winchester ;” List of Books, Essays, 
&c. connected with the subject. All 
these, with the chronological table of 
the ages and styles of different parts 
of the Church, are extremely useful. 

The work is concluded with the ia- 
dex, and a list of prints, with the 
names of the engravers and draughts 
men. Of the latter, we do not see the 
pame of that eminent Artist, Mr. F. 
Mackenzie, who has so much contri- 
buted to the beauty of Mr. Britton’s 
other works; but is well supplied by 
that of Mr. Edward Blore, who for 
the correctness and the finishing of 
his drawings, is too well knowa to re- 
quire any panegyric from us. 

Of the Engravings, fourteen are 
perspective views, both interior and 
exterior, of which, Plates 1V. 1X. XI. 
XI. XV. and XVIII. are the best. 
Besides these, there are sixteen Archi- 
tectural Plates. The Author has 

chosea 
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chosen a fine subject for the title-page, 
(Pl. XIV.) 5 and by preferring a plate 
to a wood-cut, he has acted with 


great judgment. 


88. GQeroroyia exdextixn: a Discourse of 
the Liberty of Prophesying, with its 
just limits and temper, shewing the 
Unreasonableness of prescribing to other 
men’s Faith, —— a A perse- 
cuting differin pinions, By Jeremy 
Taylor, 9 D. Chepiain in Ordinary 
to King Charles l. and Lord Bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 
avo. pp. 434. Gale and Fenner. 
THIS isa re-print, apparently with 

the intention of supporting a doc- 
trine which has long been in vogue, 
that of placing all forms of religion, 
so far as respects the State, in a con- 
dition of perfect equality. This isa 
question too momentous to be the 
subject of presect discussion. 

During the Civil Wars, Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, who had been persecuted, 
found an asylum in Wales, at Goldea 
Grove, the seat of Richard Vaughan, 
Earl of Carbery. The first produc- 
tion of the quiet which he then en- 
joyed, was his “ Libérty of Prophe- 
sying, 1647,” 4to. written in behalf of 
the Clergy of the Church of England, 
who were now generally excluded 
from their benefices, and forbidden 
to minister according to her Liturgy. 
Of this work his Biographer remarks, 
that there are few writings, in which 
learning and modesty, charily and 
argument, are more happily blended. 
Others, however, formed opposite 
opisions. Ip it he was supposed to 
lay down such principles as struck at 
the foundation of all hierarchy ; and 
on that account gavé offence to seve- 
ral members of the Church of Eng- 
land, while many of its adversaries 
thought themselves countenanced 
by these principles, and even jus- 
tified in their hostilities against it. 
Wood makes a curious excuse for 
him; and says, that it was only a 
stratagem to break the Presbyterian 
power, by arguments tending to sow 
divisions and factions among them *. 
Thus the account of the Work in its 
day. Upon the first supposition, pro- 
bably the correct one, that of wish- 
= f. alleviate the miseries of the 
suffering Clergy, the method, as will 
hereafter be shown, was injudicious ; 





* “ Chalmers’s Biograph. Dictionary, 
XXIX. p. 169,” 
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upon Wood's principle it was absurd. 
That idea was borrowed from Lord 
Burleigh’s plan, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, when Goveroment, to get rid 
of teazing and distressing applica- 
tions, shuffled them off by observing, 
that all the sects must agree in some 
leading points, before they could be 
gratified, and such agreement Bur- 
leigh’s emissaries took care to pre- 
ventt. James let the sects get head ; 
and Laud, by persecution, drove them 
into union. Under Charles I. they 
were exasperated and triumphaat ; 
aud what chance would there be of 
the French sowing divisions among 
the allies, after the baitle of Water- 
loo? it would be seen through and 
despised. Notwithstanding the weight 
of Taylor’s name, we consider him to 
have acted under the influence of in- 
correct principles. Assuredly it is 
neither clerical, episcopal, or aposto- 
lical, to invite latitude of opinion, 
though it be strictly in duty not to 
persecute on that account. We mean 
not to vindicate absurd, or imprac- 
ticable notions of Orthodoxy; we 
say impracticable, for, as Grose ob- 
serves ip his Vulgar Dictionary, there 
is not only orthodoxy, or a man who 
keepsa doxy of his own, and hetero- 
doxy, or one who uses another man’s 
doxy ; but also pan-doxy, or that pro- 
miscuous worship which the Scrip- 
ture emphaticaily denominates forni- 
cation, We only say, that members 
of a Church, allowed to be pure and 
scriptural, are bound in decency, at 
least, to protect the doctrines ot That 
Church ; for by opposite conduct they 
leave its doors unlocked, and justly 
incur blame if sacrilege ensues in con- 
sequence. Thus far we speak of Bp. 
Taylor, as a Divine of the Church of 
Evgland. The Dissenters maintain 
an opposite doctrine. They sanction 
freedom in points of faith and prac- 
tice, not of an immoral kind; the 

openly profess such a license ; ook 
though they hate the Establishmeat 
(which returns the favour), they are, 
in the main, as Archbishop Secker 
says, conscientious men, and act up- 
rightly, with disdain of such Jesuitism 
as that of Bishop Taylor.—In short, 
an upright Clergyman ought to be 
passive only in matters concerning 
differences of opinion; at least pas- 


r 





+ ‘* See Heylin’s History of the Pres- 
byterians.” s 
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sive, certainly not active, in publish- 
ing apologies for them, because such 
an act is of course either a deviation 
from prudence, or from integrity. It 
may be worse; for Bishop Taylor did 
not perceive,that his work infers the 
regular Clergy to be bigoted and in 
error; and we find that it produced 
a treatment of that suffering body ac- 
cording with such infereace. 

Bishop Taylor has been celebrated 
for Casuistical Divinity; and we should 
not be surprized if from this book 
Horne Tooke took his definition of 
Divinity; namely, that it was only 
the art of dexterously reconciling ~ 
contradictions. No Readers of this 
book, previously unbiassed, will en- 
tertain much preference for one doc- 
trine more than another. Like good 
punch, the spirits, the sugar, and the 
acid, so correct each other, as to 
form a delicious repast for latitudi- 
nary thinkers, meu of hardy bowels, 
not subject te qualms and cholicks. 
The scholastic form of his writing, 
and the principles which he incul- 
cates, are well pourtrayed in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

** Although every man is bound to fol- 
low his guide, unless he believes his guide 
to mislead him ; yet when he sees rea- 
son against his guide, it is best to follow 
his reason, for though in this he may fall 
into error, yet he will escape the sin.” 
P. 233. 

According to our old-fashioned no- 
tions, we think that no Arch-infidel 
could start a proposition more alarm- 
ing. It places Revelation, a divine 
infallible communication, in subjec- 
tion to a human fallible standard; 
and it absolutely proposes a stum- 
bling-block to faith, as far as it is 
founded upon the simple authority 
of Scripture. 

Of Bishop Taylor's heterodoxy we 
have evidence *. We see weak judg- 
ment, not uncommon in turbulent 
times which produce perplexity. He 
had a desire to reconcile what the 
passions render impracticable — men 
cannot be brought to uniformity of 
opinion upon religious subjects; aud, 
if an interest be taken in them, a 
party is formed, and discords ensue. 
Victory, not union, is the object of 
each party. Toleration is merely a 
political thing, of high convenience 
aud wisdom; but it will never be sa- 


*“ Chalmers ubi supra, p. 171.” 
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tisfactory, because it falls far short 
of the object desired. 


ers of the principles of this work ig 
we inust in justice acknowledge it to 


soning, under circumstances very use- 
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Having thus forewarned our Read. 
relation to the Church of England; 
be a book of cluse and masterly rea. 


ful to Divines of all persuasions. But 
to persons who feel themselves ig. 
clined to be bigoted, over-zealous, 
and intolerant, we cannot recommend 
a better curative process than im 
mersion iu this cold bath. We can, 
however, go further: it is so cheap, 
useful, aud instructive a compendium 
of various poitits of Divinity, most 
important and solemn; it resolves so 
many moot questions in so shorta 
compass, that we think it a high ac. 
quisition, rendered, as it now is, in aa 
easy accessible form. 





89. Philosophy of Elocution ; elucidated 
and exemplified by Readings of the Li. 
turgy of the Church, for the use f 
young Clergymen and Students whe 
are preparing for Holy Orders. 
James Wright, of Magdalen Hall, Os 
ford, Public and Private Lecturera 
the Science and Practice of Elocutie, 
and Honorary Member of the Philew 
phical Society of London.  8vo, pp. 
376. Law and Whittaker. 

THIS is an excellent and elaborate 
work; too elaborate, we fear, because 
the technical part, however necessary, 
may deter desultory Students from ac 
quiring a knowledge, which, in some 
professions, especially the Ecclesiae 
tical, ought to be deep and univ 
Reading (understanding by the term, 
good enunciatiog) is very far fromcom- 
mon. People in general, when reat 
ing, pitch their voices in a certain key, 
high, or low; and without any regard 
to the sense or matter, go on from 
beginning to end ‘in a tone as wove 
rying as the jog-trot of a horse. Some 
Clergymen toll the Liturgy, sounding 
slowly and solemnly every word alike. 
Others adorn it with all the patois of 
provincial dialect ; and we have heard 
of a worthy Irish vicar, who made 
four syllables of jeoparded, pronounte- 
ing it je-o-par-ded ; aud went by tbe 
nickname of Mr. Je-o-par-ded, during 
the rest of his days. We need not 
add the nasal sniffling, the deep gut 
tural; “ now we go up, up, Up, 
now we go down, down, dows,” 
others; in short, the boundless 

niely 
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riety of misrule, and, we are sorry to 
say, inexperience m a very interesting 
and admirable accomplishment. 

We are glad to see a work of 
this kind published at an University. 
Schoolboys do not comprehend the 

oprielies of emphasis, and an art, 
Sopeading upon minutia, not simply 
deducible to mere recollection, but 
very often dictated by taste and judg- 
ment; and they have gol a trick of 
fast reading and gabbling, through 
perpetual repetition of their declen- 
sions and rules. Besides, there is 
something apparently ridiculous in 
the practice of weighing syllables; 
which is therefore better consigned 
to the closet. 

The first part of this work consists 
of the Philosophy of Elocution, illus- 
trated upon musical principles; and 
chiefly founded upon the simple scale 
of monotones, proceeding to rising 
or falling inflections according to the 

age. When on the same syllable, 
the concluding part of the falling in- 
flection unites with the commencing 
part of the rising inflection, and vice 
versa, itis termed circumflex, which 
descends and ascends by musical fifths. 
These are the modifications of voice 
by which Mr. Wright elucidates his 
system: and from these he forms a 
Syntax of useful rules. 

Mr. Wright then proceeds to the 
most important part of his work, the 
Liturgy, with the following preamble: 

“Having laid down a system for the 
improvement of the enunciative and vo- 
eal organs, and also endeavoured to es- 
tablish a method for the management of 
the voice in the delivery of sentences, 
I am now to apply the rules which have 
been deduced from the theory to the 
reading of the Liturgy of the Church, 

“It is presumed that the Student is 
eompletely sensible of the nature of ac- 
centual and emphatic syllables, and of 
the power and use of inflection ; and 
that he is perfectly competent to detect 
the errors contained in the works of 
those writers who have not analysed 
speaking sounds. Many lecturers have 
not understood, that, in delivery, the 
meaning of an important syllable de- 
pends more upon the upward or down- 
ward slide of the voice, called inflection, 
than upon accent, or any sort of per- 





® “The Reverend Doctor Strong.” 
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cussion. Among this class of writers was 
Sheridan. The work, entitled ‘ The Art 
of Reading,’ therefore, not embracing 
the doctrine of inflection, or the powers 
and use of the five modifications of the 
human voice, and not suggesting the 
difference between accent and emphasis, 
it is altogether insufficient for one of the 
principal purposes it was intended to 
effect.” 

Extracts from a work like this 
would be as absurd as specification 
of particular sums in a book of arith- 
metick. The whole ought to be per- 
fectly acquired, and we most warmly 
recommend the work for that purpose. 


90. A Visitation Sermon, preached July 
1, 1816, at St. Martin’s, Stamford, be- 
Sore the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
and the Clergy of Rutland, and part 
of Northampton. In which are con- 
sidered, some of the most important 
qualifications for the Ministry : and in 
which is especially evinced the neces- 
sity of Learning to a Theologian, by 
an examination of the chief requisites 
Jor forming a skilful Interpreter of 
the Sacred Writings. Illustrated with 
Notes. By 8. T. Bloomfield, M.A, 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland. ve. 
pp- 107. Rivingtons. 

THIS may safely be styled a Dis- 
course of no ordinary merit; and the 
Notes by which it ts illustrated are 
those of a profound Scholar. 

Mr. Bloomfield, in expounding a 
passage from 2 Tim. ii. 15. has, in a 
masterly manner, ** rescued the cha- 
racter of his Clerical Brethren, and 
the tenets of our antient and vene- 
rable Establishment, from the per- 
verse misrepresentations of the illite- 
rate, and the virulent slanders of the 
calumnious.” 

In a Dedication of some length, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Bloomfield observes, that the Sermon 
“is published without the sanction of 
a request from his hearers.” 

“ Yet,” he adds, “it gave, as I am 
told, some degree of satisfaction to a 
great majority of my Clerical Brethren 
—to the excellent Archdeacon of Nor- 
thampton *— and to a Diocesan + who 
stands in no need of my testimony to the 
soundness of his judgment, the variety 
of his erudition, the orthodoxy of his 





t “The Right Reverend Doctor Parsons; also Dean of Bristol, and Master of 
Baliol College, Oxford—a society which, under his Lordship’s wise and active govern- 
ment, has, | am told, risen to the same eminence with Oriel, Brasenose, and Corpus.” 
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opinions, or the activity, firmness, and 
integrity, which be is known to manifest 
in the discharge of his Episcopal duties.” 

«I was appointed, by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, to preach at his Primary 
Visitation, in consequence of some pre- 
ferment for which 1 am indebted to the 
condescension and kindness of His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland: and, most assu- 
redly, my Lord, you will not be less ready 
to acknowledge a relative, than I am to 
glory in a Patron; such, my Lord, as 
we respectively find in that Personage 
whose noble birth and elevated rank re- 
ceive additional lustre from those private 
virtues, which justly endear him to his 
dependants, his neighbours, his friends, 
and his family; and from those political 
principles, which entitle him to the gra- 
titude and confidence of his country. 

** Such, my Lord, is the importance of 
the protection which that illustrious Per- 
sonage has vouchsafed to give to myself, 
that with less annoyance from domestic 
cares, I can pursue my labours upon a 
classical, work *, in which I have been long 
engaged. Such too, is the known at- 
tachment of his Grace to our excellent 
Constitution, in Church and State, that 
he will not, I am persuaded, look with 
an unfavourable eye upon the dutiful 
homage which I am rendering to a Pre- 
late with whom he is connected by the 
strong ties of consanguinity and friend- 
ship; and whose hereditary honours are 
sustained, and let me add, adorned, by 
his personal worth.”’ 


Amongst many other appropriate 
compliments to this excellent Prelate, 
Mr. Bloomfield says, 


“You, my Lord, were fortunate enough 
to possess all the precious advantages of 
a Classical education at one of our best 
public schools. You afterwards prose- 
cuted your studies at a College which, 
within your own memory, or that of your 
contemporaries, could recount amongst 
its members the venerable Mr. Henry 
Hubbard, the learned Dr. Antony Askew, 
the ingenious Dr. Richard Farmer, the 
celebrated Bishop Hurd, the accomplish- 
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ed and amiable Dr. Bennet, Bishop of 
Cloyne f, and the well-known Dr, S3. 
muel Parr. For the various and ardy. 
ous duties of the exalted station which 
your Grace now fills, you were qualified, 
not only by the aid of books, and the 
conversation of scholars, but by nume. 
rous opportunities for acquiring exten. 
sive knowledge of human life, and by the 
familiar intercourse of men whose well. 
regulated, and, I had almost said, here. 
ditary politeness, is worthy of their ex- 
alted situations. Every man who rig 
appreciates the use of erudition and sci. 
ence, will be interested in the welfare 
and fame of your Grace, when he reflects 
upon the important additions, and va- 
luable improvements, which, under your 
auspices, have been made in the Archi- 
episcopal Library { at Lambeth; and 
upon the highly meritorious exercise of 
your patronage, in the promotion of 
such men as Dr. Burney, Dr. Mant, 
Dr. Wordsworth, and other Clergymen, 
whose reputation deservedly stands very 
high in the Literary world, Preferment 
thus given adds at once to the security 
and respectability of our Ecclesiastical 
establishment, and proves alike the vigi- 
lance, penetration, and generosity of the 
Personage who presides over it,”’ 


For the very excellent Notes (in 
which the Author evidently appear 
to be a disciple of Dr. Parr) we refer 
to the Work itself. 


91. The Duty of a Canonical Adherence 
to the Ritual of the Church. A Ser- 
mon preached in the Church of Saffron- 
Walden on Thursday, July 23, 1818, 
at the Second Triennial Visitation of 
the Right Reverend Father in God 
William Lord Bishop of London. By 
Charles James Blomfield, B.D. one 
of his Lordship’s Domestic Chaplains, 
Rector of Chesterford, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 8ve. pp. 23. 


PAR nobile Fratrum !—This is 
another admirable Visitation Sermon, 


* A Variorum edition of Thucydides, and an English translation of that Writer. 
_t “To which See he is an ornament, by his classical and antiquarian knowledge, 
his perspicuous and most impressive sermons, and his truly exemplary virtues.” 
¢ “I understand that some excellent modern books have been added to the 
Archiepiscopal Library, and some periodical works completed. But the most ca- 
pital improvements have been made in the Library of Manuscripts, which, under 
the care of the very judicious and learned Mr. Todd, have been minutely examined, 
and then registered in a catalogue which the Archbishop caused to be printed ina 
folio volume, and distributed among his friends. It is well known to scholars, that 
upon the death of the late Professor Carlyle, some valuable manuscripts were pur- 
chased of his widow, and deposited in the Lambeth collection. There is, indeed, a 
report, that a part of them have been claimed by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
contends that he bad not given, but lent them to Professor Carlyle. The claim of 
the Patriarch will, I hope, be strictly investigated; and even if it should appear to be 
well founded, the munificent intention of the Archbishop will lose nene of its merit.” 
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by a Namesake, if not a Relation, of 
the Divine last noticed ; and who is 
well known in the Literary World 
by his Edition of “ Prometheus,” 
which procured for him the unsoli- 
cited presentation from Lord Speacer 
to a valuable Living in Northamp- 
tonshire.—The present Sermon from 
Psalm xlv. 13, will add another sprig 
to his well-earned laurels; and is in- 
scribed to the Bishop of London, 
“with nofeigned admiration of that 
firm but temperate exercise of Pas- 
toral authority by which the Chris- 
tian Church is at once strengthened 
and adorned.” 


92. Reflections concerning the Expediency 
of a Council of the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome being holden 
with a view to accommodate Religious 
Differences, and to promote the Unity 
of Religion in the Bond of Peace, Sc. 
By Samuel Wix, 4.4. F.R. & AS. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, 
London. 8vo, pp. 100. Rivingtons, 
THIS Work is an able and elabo- 

rate production-of a well-read and 

amiable Writer, acting under the best 
intentions. The Reformation was un- 
fortunately conducted with too much 
passion; and the result has been, 
according to the usual tendency of 
such proceedings, injury to ils own 
success by exasperation. We think 
the subject treated by our Author too 

momentous to receive decision by a 

single mind; and therefore we shall 

confine ourselves to the suggestion of 

a measure, which we think has long 

been a desideraitum, and ought not to 

be attended with harm. We say 

ht not, because it is almost impos- 
sible to anticipate results upon sub- 
jects in which such various interests 
are involved. The measure to which 
we allude is a cheap publication, un- 
der Episcopal authority, of the Doc- 
trines of the Primitive Church, ia 
pure ages, upon all leading poiots, 
which publication should be dispersed, 
and warmly recommended. We think 
that the Apostolical Bishop of St. Da- 

vid's, in one of his Charges, considered 

such a measure as a strong preventive 

of schism. But the misfortune is, 
that the great body of the Religious 
publick follow Preachers, as many do 

Actors, with utter disregard of the 

Doctrines which they uphold, unless 


they are too abhorrent from Scripture 
im its grand points. 
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93. A Reply, by way of Remonstrance 
toa Letter lately addressed to the Right 
Honourable George Cauning, signed 
“Your Countryman.” By an Impar- 
tial Englishman. 8vo. pp, 15, Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 


THIS is a very proper reproba- 
tion of anonymous personal attacks, 
conducted with unchristian maligaity. 
Such writers do not reflect, that sa- 
tire of this kind has the effect of per- 
secution, i.e. raises up friends to the 
injured party, instead of enemies, 
those ouly being confined to the per- 
sons who have similar sentiments 
with the Author. The circulation 
therefore of the venom is thus much 
impeded. The light airy jeu d’esprit, 
or short cuyenne’d epigram, alone 
commands general atteation. 


94. On the Safety Lamp for Coal Mi- 
ners; with some Researches on Flame. 
By Sir Humphry Davy. 8vo. pp. 148. 
with a Plate. Hunter. 

THE commencement of the nine- 
teenth century will be an epoch in 
the History of England, as highly 
celebrated, though of distinct cha- 
racter, as the Augustan age of Rome. 
The destruction of the French Revo- 
lutionary Monster, the introduction 
of the Madras education, the propa- 
gation of the Vaccine, and the fine 
invention of the Safety Lamp (an inv- 
vention singularly ingenious), are glo- 
rious incidents of this eventful age. 
It has been said, that ali great dis- 
coveries have been the results of ac- 
cident; but this is an illustrious ex- 
ception, and, though from the rarity 
of such events, the highest honour 
is due to Sir Humphry, for we be- 
lieve none but himself could have 
brought so difficult and complex a 
subject to such a simple and satisfac- 
tory issue, yet other benefits are 
attached to the discovery. It proves, 
to use Sir Humphry’s own words, 
“that, such is the benevolent intention 
of Providence, even the most appa- 
rently abstract philosophical truths 
may be connected with applications 
to the common wants and purposes 
of life.” May the remark of this 
great master stimulate others to tread 
in his honourable steps! Man is 
never seen in the glory of his nature, 
but when exercising the highest gifts 
of reason; and then he is a demi- 
god. In this character alone, _ 

the 
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the Omnipoteut seem to permit any 
familiarity with him. . 

Sir Humphry has here published in 
a connected form an account of all 
the researches that he has made on 
the subject of explosions from in- 
flammable air, and the modes, in 
which they may be prevented. [ Pre- 
face.) Itis an indispensable manual 
to all persons concerned with mines 
and collieries, and a standard book 
for the libraries of Chemists and Phi- 
losophers. It will convey invaluable 
knowledge to the most distant climes, 
and remotest eras; and spread the 
fame of its Author beyond the nar- 
row limits of scientific society, in 
the glorious character of a universal 
benefactor. 


95. Observations on the Properties of 
the Air-Pump Vapour Bath, pointing 
out their efficacy in the Cure of the 
Gout, Rheumatism, Palsy, Sc. with 
Cursory Remarks on Factitious Airs, 
and on the improved state of Medical 
Electricity, in all its branches, parti- 
cularly in that of Gaivanism: and 
their Efficacy in various Diseases. By 
M. La Beaume, Medical Electrician. 
pp. 84. Highley and Son. 

* IT is certain (says our Anthor, p. 
10.) that the removal of the atmos- 
pheric pressure is, in many cases, at- 
tended with the most salutary eflects, 
and the Air-pump Vapour-Bath is, 
beyond all doubt, the most powerful 
agent of the kind that has ever yet beea 
used.”” This is the basis of the Author's 
proposed remedy; and he observes, 
that the Bath recommended, by re- 
moving atmospheric pressure, en- 
larges the obstructed vessels, and al- 
lows them to unload themselves, while 
all their avastomising branches be- 
come capable of circulating a greater 
quantity of fluid. The activity of 
the lymphatics of a part thus re- 
lieved, must be greatly increased ; 
and hence the finishing hand is put to 
an obstruction, the consequence of 
which, if not speedily removed, must 
be obvious to all. Several cases are 
added; nor can there be a doubt, we 
think, of the high utility of this kind 
of Bath in various diseases: we do 
Bot even know that the author has 
done it full justice. We allude to 
ils power of producing strong per- 
spiration, in cases where it is often 
necessary to throw diseases out upon 
the skin. We should like to know 
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its efficacy, for instance, in scarlating, 
when it begins to assume a dangerogs 
form. a 


96. The Clergyman’s Almanack ang 
Pocket Companion for 1819; contain. 
ing the proper Lessons for every Day 
in the Year; the Names of the Arch. 
bishops and Bishops, and other Digni. 
taries of the Church of England, wit, 
the Episcopal Patronage ; an Accoun: 
of the Religious and Charitable Insti. 
tutions in connection with the Chureh, 
&c. &c. By Richard Gilbert, Account. 
ant to the Society for promoting Chris. 
tian Knowledge. Printed for the Com. 
pany of Stationers. ' 


MR. GILBERT appears to have 
rendered a very acceptable service 
to the Clergy in the publication be. 
fore us; aud by the facilities which his 
official connexion with that venera- 
bie Suciety affords him, he has doubt. 
less been enabled to procure accurate 
information upon the several matters 
introduced. In the Advertisement we 
are told, that 

** From every Cathedral and Colle 
giate Church and College throughost 
the Kingdom he has obtained, through 
the medium of some Clergyman, either 
officially or locally connected with thow 
venerable fabrics, correct lists of th 
names of their several dignitaries, Te 
the Head Masters of the Foundatios 
Schools, and to the Secretaries and 
others connected with the charitable 
and religious institutions, the Editor 
is indebted for the very valuable assist- 
ance they have afforded him in thor 
departments of the publication.” 


The Dignitaries of the Charch are 
arranged under their respective Dio- 
ceses; to which is added, the Patron 
age of the Right Reverend the Pre 
lates. ‘The Universities and Founds 
tion Schools are afterwards inserted; 
and then follows the account of the 
nature and design of the charitable 
and religious institutions in connet 
tion with the Church, which will be 
found very interesting, not only 
the Clergy, but to the aren) 
neral. An Epitome of Ecclesiastical 
Law forms a prominent feature of 
the Almanack, with particular refer- 
ence to recent Acts of Parliament te 
lative to the Clergy, besides abstracts 
of the Acts for Building additional 
Churches and Chapels, and for & 
quiring dnto Charities, with the name 
of the Comtuissioners. wie 
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e remaining part of the Work 
ee to the Lists of the Houses 
of Peers and Commons, his Majesty's 
Ministers, the Quarter Sessions for 
Bogland and Wales, and other mis- 
cellaneous information. 

We have seldom seen so much use- 
ful matter embodied in so narrow a 
compass, and we heartily wish Mr. 
Gilbert that success, which the pains 
he must have bestowed upon the pub- 
lication seem so well to deserve. 


9. Time's Telescope for 1819; a com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack; con- 
taining an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days; Comparative Chronolegy ; As- 
tronomical Occurrences; Naturalist’s 
Diary ; Description of Fruit Trees; 
and a Compendium of Chemistry. 
12mo. pp. lii. 334. Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones. 


WE have here an old friend with 
a new face—no less than Old Time 
with a New Telescope, pointed at 
the Almanack for 1819; and disco- 
vering new beauties in this often con- 
sulted, but, generally speaking, ill- 
understood publication. This is the 


sizth appearance of Time's Teles- 
cope; and it seems to be equally 


rich in entertainment with any of 
the series. We have before* noticed 
this elegantly-printed volume, this 
“attendant bark” upon the good 
ship *“‘ Almanack.”— Long may the 
Author “ pursue the triumph and 
partake the profit” which attaches 
to its more successful companion ! 


98. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, for 
the Benefit of the City of London Na- 
tional Schools, before the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs of 
Lendon and Middlesex, on Sunday 
Dec. 7,1817. By John Sleath, D. D. 
F.S.A. High Master of St. Paul's 
School. 8vo. pp. 30. Rivingtons. 
THAT well-directed and best of 

charities, the object of which is to 

ange for the Education of the 
oor, has here an able Advocate. 
After confirming by argumentsfrom 

reason and experience, the truth of 

Solomon's observation in the text, 

that “ Righteousness exalteth a Na- 





* See vol. LXXXIII. part ii. p. 663. 

L V. part i. p. 153. LXXXVI. part 

i. pp. 156, 536. LXXXVII. partii. p. 44). 
Gent. Mac. December, 1818. 
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tion,” the Preacher proceeds to shew 
that the corrupt state of our nature 
requires some general means to be 
adopted in order to produce that 
righteousness, which, being diffused 
through all parts of the community, 
constitutes and preserves the real hap- 
pe and the solid greatuess of every 

ingdom upoo earth,—and further, 
that no general means have hitherto 
been discovered so well calculated to 
produce this universal righteousness, 
and in consequence this universal 
prosperity, as the National system 
of education, in behalf of which he 
pleads. In conclusion, he shews the 
great interest which every member 
of our Church has in the success of 
these National Schools, and power- 
fully appeals for support and co-ope- 
ration in upholding them. 


The peculiar claim which this Na- 
tional System has to the support of 
Members of the Church of England, 
and the ill effects which may proba- 
bly result from that false liberality 
which prompts to the encouragement 
of the rival System of Dissenters, are 
thus enforced : 

“« * * * * Yet are there among us who, 
professing Christianity, or rather Chris- 
tian Philosophy, have boldly maintained 
the idea that it is improper to prepossess 
the minds of youth with any particular 
doctrines of Religion, till their faculties 
have arrived at such maturity, as to 
qualify them to decide upon the truth 
of those doctrines. Such an opinion 
would have more of the colouring of 
wisdom, if we could allow that there 
are no religious or moral truths, of 
which we are certain, or if we could 
suppose that while we neglect to instil 
those truths into the minds of the 
young, no errors would spring up to 
occupy the vacant and uncultivated 
soil: —or that the passions could be 
held in balance till reason had acquired 
a firm and lasting dominion over the 
soul. But the experience of all ages 
proves the futility of such expectations,” 

“I wish not to detract from the me- 
rit, or to question the motives, of those 
who have established, or supported, 
what they call, schools for all; where 
no particular religious tenets are in- 
culcated, and where every child may at 
least profess ‘ what seemeth him good 
in his own eyes.’ But, as a member of 
the Church of England [ must be al- 
lowed to observe that, of such institu- 
tions, where every variety of religious 
opinion and doctrine is admitted, > 

ad- 
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advantageous result may reasonably be 
disputed. 

** That liberality, which condemns no 
particular sentiments in religion, if on 
the first view they do not appear in- 
jurious to the interests of suciety, is 
tvo apt to invite and secure the ap- 
probation of mankind, till its preten- 
sions to good have been thoroughly 
investigated. But investigated they 
ought to be before they are entitled to 
support, and by no one more accurately 
than by the Civil Magistrate. Let him 
duly consider, to what a system he sets 
the seal of his high authority ; lest, 
under the specious shew of Liberality 
and Candour (those watchwords of the 
present times), he compromise the 
dignity with which he is invested ; and, 
by grasping at too much popularity, 
recommend schemes of doubtful utility, 
or even become an abettor of the works 
of unrighteousness. That the immedi- 
ate tendency of this /iberality in religi- 
ous education, is to unfix and to unset- 
tle, cannot, | think, be altogether de- 
nied. Where there is a great variety of 
opinions, it is impossible that all can be 
true: all may be wrong, but they can- 
not all be right. 

“If then a young person is placed 
among a multitude of companions, 
whose parents have taught them to en- 
tertain different opinions on subjects of 
the highest importance, in which their 
eternal salvation is materially involved, 
what will be the probable result? Will 
he conclude that his own opinions are 
right, and eharitably allow for another's 
difference of opinion ? Or will he not ra- 
ther distrust the validity of his own senti- 
ments; and, while he sees such a diversity 
of opinions around him, will he not be 
tempted to suspect either that truth can 
nowhere be found, or that it is of tri- 
fling import what he be/ieves, provided 
that his conduct be morally good? But 
the liberality which condemns no opi- 
nions in doctrine, and holds out the 
hand of fellowship to all alike, was 
wholly unknown to the apostles and 
primitive fathers of the Church. There 
was a particular faith delivered to the 
saints, and for which all true Christians 
are exhorted earnestly and zealously to 
contend. But how is this consistent 
with an indiscriminate admission of 
every mode of faith into a place of pub- 
lic education? Indifference about all 
religion, and not charity for the errors 
of others, will be the natural conse- 
quence of such a system. To say that 
religion makes no part of the plan, in 
such a system, is merely to acknowledge 
that that has been omitted, which ought 
to form the basis and the main pillar of 
all education.” 
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The following observations claim 
for their Propriety 


attention, both 
and conciseness : 


“It is difficult to say whether the 
wisdom or the goodness of God appears 
most in the institution of the Sabbath; 
— an institution which, when separated 
from all superstitious gloom and auste. 
rity on the one band, and a profane mix- 
ture of worldly levity and dissipation og 
the other, is, and always will be, the 
great support of all moral principle, and 
of every devotional feeling and sentiment, 


“ Of the Liturgy of our Church it js 
not easy to speak in terms of too great 
commendation. Even its enemies have 
allowed its excellence. Its doctrines are 
always in unison with the Gospel. Its 
devotional spirit is at once simple and 
sublime, It is warm and animated, with- 
out being enthusiastic and intemperate; 
and it is sober and serious, without being 
lifeless and cold.” 


99. Reflections on the Death of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, in @ Discourse de. 
livered at Essex Street Chapel, Nov, 
#, 1812. By Thomas Belsham, 

THE Pastor of this Unitarian Con- 
gregation, whom we should from re. 
spect to his character have termed 
** Reverend,” if he had in the title. 
page given to himself that designs 
tion, has devoted this Discourse to 
offer a just tribute to the popular 
part of Sir Samuel’s character, who, 
though “not a Non-conformist,” yet 
was the object of general admiration 
and respect. Of his talents and vir 
tues none can speak too highly, and 
to these every man of the smallest 
candour was ever ready to bow with 
deference. Mr. B. although confes- 
ing that he had not enjoyed his pri- 
vale intercourse, seldom witnessed 
his official exertions, and never his 
Parliamentary display, and was 4 
stranger to his person, &e. yet has 
collected, in a luminous and compre- 
hensive Discourse, the leading prie- 
ciples of his career, and the merit of 
his endowments; and those who had 
the happiness of being both eye and 
ear witnesses of the whole, will ac 
cord to Mr. Belsham the due mead 
of praise for having drawn a just por 
trait. But whatever we may thiok 
of Mr. B.’s delicacy in preserving the 
veil of silence over the melancholy 
catastrophe of Sir Samuel's death, 
yet we cannot but think that it would 
have been a preferable, as it is a cu® 
tomary duty, in any Minister pro- 

fessing 
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fessing himself Christian, in a Dis- 
course to his congregation on the 
recent death of a public personage, 
as well as satisfactory to his surviving 
relatives and friends, if he had not 
left the picture half-finished, but had 
évinced, by previous inquiry, that the 
deceased had maintained the essentials 
of the Christian faith! It must as- 
suredly have been of high import- 
ance, that so eminent a character 
should, in this respect, have been 
complete ; that his example should 
have appeared consistent; and that 
both himself and his household were 
living “under the sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection to a future 
state!” The unfortunate moment of 
delirium can never be raised against 
these principles. It was a duty in- 
cumbent on the Preacher to seek first 
these principles, and to use them as 
the basis of the rest of his able and 
eloquent tribute to Sir Samuel's me- 
mory. He has by his silence left a 
shade where it was not expected to 
be seeu; and will lead to many con- 
jectures as ill-founded as severe, and, 
we believe, inapplicable. Although it 
must be acknowledged that Mr. B. 
in the close of his Discourse expresses 
a firm expectation of the accomplish- 
ment of ali the promises of God; yet 
neither the name of the Saviour, nor 
the comtort of Lis Gospel to the sur- 
viving family under their aggravated 
affliction, ever once find a place in 
this Discourse. Whether they occu- 
pied the mind of the Preacher on this 
mouralul occasion is not for us to 
decide ; our ofiice is drily to examine 
any Work that is set before us as 
openly pubiished for the tustruction 
or improvement of society. We do 
nol mean to question the learning or 
the talents of this Ministers; but we 
have teit it as a duty we owe to the 
publick, to mark what we are for the 
Present not uawilling merely to terma 
lamentable oversight. In all other re- 
specis this Discourse is well written, 
and weil calculated to awaken a sense 
of the great and almost irreparable 
loss which the community has sus- 
tained. 


100. Monk’s Vindication of the University 
of Cambridge, (continued from Pp. A439) 
IF, ia the observations we feel our- 

selves obliged to make upou the pas- 

sage next brought under the Reader's 
observation, we give pain to the feel- 
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ings of a person venerable from his 
age, and respectable from his cha- 
racter in society, we sincerely regret 
the necessity: but we are, and ever 
shall be, of opinion that public uti- 
lity must be supported in preference 
to any considerations of a private na- 
ture, and that the private character 
of no man, who accepts a public 
situation, ought to shield him from 
public censure, when be nezlects its 
duties, or keeps its emuluments when 
he is no longer able to perform those 
duties. If the science of Botany 
possesses half the claims to motice 
which Sir James Smith advances, 
what must we, what must the pub- 
lick, and what must he himself think 
of his friend the present Professor, 
who for the last twenty years has 
held not only this Professorship, but 
a Readership attaches to it, the holder 
of which is imperiously called upon 
to give Lectures, withoul ever at- 
tempting to satisfy those hungry 
flocks which Sir James describes so 
pathetically as looking up and want- 
mg food? We should not have 
thought that the old age of the pre- 
seut}Professor required this tittle to 
throw around it an = adventitious 
glare, nor that his circumstances 
would be much ameliorated, or the 
comlorts of his declining life aug- 
mented, by the paltry addition of the 
Professorial salary. This circum- 
stance is very delicately touched 
upon by Professor Mouk. 

“Sir James begins his Fourth Chap- 
ter, which is devoted to his late unsuc- 
cessful effort to introduce himself into 
the University, by clearing the way be- 
fore him, and removing all scruples about 
the propriety of bis measures: 

* When I paid a visit to Professor Mar- 
tyn, two summers ago, he expressed much 
concern at the difficulties that bad been 
so often purposely thrown iu the way of 
his duty, of providing Botanica! instruc- 
tion for the University. He could not 
but perceive that the interests of science, 
and the claims of the publick, were not 
held in due estimation; and he earnestly 
exhorted me to co-dperate with him in 
rendering his appuintmenteffectual while 
he lived. I assured him of my ready con- 
currence, in so desirable a» iniention, 
and promised to miss no opportunity of 
accomplishing it. My trieud, the Rev, 
Dr. Webb, Master vi Clare Hall, being 
the Vice Chancellor tur the present year, 
1818, I conferred with him on the sub- 
ject; and be was pleased to acquiesce in 
the views of the worthy Professor, which 

indeed 
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indeed were so evidently just and cor- 
rect, as to admit of no dispute; nor 
could any opposition to them be reason- 
ably anticipated.’ P. 52. 

** The Reader, who must be by this 
time familiar with Sir James’s mode of 
arguing, will only smile at the words ‘ so 
evidently just and correct, as to admit of 
no dispute.’ If, however, he was so con- 
vinced of the indisputable correctness of 
his plan, why was the knowledge of it to 
be confined to Dr. Webb, Professor Mar- 
tyn, and himself? Why was not some 
previous communication made to the 
Trustees of Dr. Walker’s foundation ; 
who, before the nomination of a deputy 
for Dr. Walker's Reader, ought, in point 
of decency, as well as right, to have been 
consulted? Or why was not the opinion 
of the Heads of Houses to be taken upon 
a subject of so novel a description? He 
takes a distinction between being ap- 
pointed to fill an office, and to be the 
locum tenens of another : 

‘Whatever doubts might have been 
started to my eligibility for the Profes- 
sorship, on the grounds explained in the 
foregoing chapter, there had been no 
supposition at any time of my incom- 
petency, or unwillingness, to perform 
its duties. The temporary resignation 
of Dr. Walker’s Readership in my fa- 
vour, while the Professor lived, or his 
annual appointment of me, as his de- 
puty in that office, could therefore be 
attended with no inconvenience what- 
ever.’ P. 52. 

** Now, in the first place, it is neither 
usual nor reasunable, that any one hold- 
jng an office, the duties of which he is 
himself unable to perform, should be 
suffered to appoint as a deputy, a per- 
son who is not approved by those, in 
whom the appointment, or at least the 
controul, of the office is vested. In the 
present case, the approbation of the 
trustees was not obtained, nor were 
they even consulted. In the next place, 
1 am prepared to contend, in opposition 
to the above quotation, that it never 
ean be right to select as locum tenens, 
a person who would be considered dis- 
qualified to succeed to the office itself, 
in case of a vacancy ; or, in other words, 
it cannot be proper to commit the du- 
ties of an office to one who is deemed 
improper for the office itself. This is, 
indeed, so like a truism, that it is asto- 
nishing to hear it controverted. Those, 
therefore, who, fur the reasons fully 
stated ia my preceding pages, judged 
Sir James an ineligible person to fill the 
Professorship, felt it right, in justice to 
him, as well as the University, to ex- 
press their disapprobation at this pre- 
limiuary step. Had the objections to 
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his appointment been on that occasion 
suppressed, with what fairness could 
they have been urged in case of a ya. 
cancy in the Professorship? Would not 
Sir James in that event have complained 
of the inconsistency, as well as cruelty 
of starting objections for the first time, 
when he applied for the office as the re. 
ward of his previous services? Not to 
mention that part of the objections wer 
applicable to him equally in his capaci 
of public Lecturer, it will, 1 am con 
dent, be admitted, that those who deem. 
ed him an improper candidate for ap 
University office, acted rightly in de. 
claring their opinion, when steps were 
taken, which were unquestionably de 
signed to lead to that appointment, 
“In this Chapter is the paragraph 
already quoted, (p. 15.) wherein Sir J, 
Smith allows that this scheme was cal- 
culated to give him an advantage over 
his competitors, but thinks all parties 
must have been ‘ conscious that this ad 
vantage would not have been an undue 
one.” If he means, that it would no 
have been unfair with reference to the 
other candidates, I profess myself quite 
unable to agree with him, or to com. 
prebend by what arguments he can a 
rive at such a conclusion. To a 
understanding it appears, that such aa 
advantage would bave been unfair ina 
high degree ; and I cannot help sa 
pecting that his reasons, had he gives 
any, four such an opinion, would bave 
been thought somewhat unsatisfactory, 
Since, however, we have no immediate 
concern with this topick, I am satisfied 
with demurring to the assertiun of ‘ the 
advantage not being an undue one,’ and 
shall proceed to give Sir James Smith's 
account of what he is pleased to dene 
minate the plot and conspiracy laid 
against him in the University. First, 
we have the letter written to him, ac 
cording to arrangement, by Professor 
Martyn, appointing him his deputy ia 
the following words: ‘ My dear Sit— 
The season approaches, when I feel as 
annual regret that, in consequence @ 
my age and infirmities, I am unablew 
fulfil my duty, as Dr. Walker's Reader, 
in giving a Course of Botanical Lectures 
If you could, consistently with your other 
engagements, undertake to read a course 
next Term, I should esteem it a great fe 
vour done to me personally, and I have 
no doubt of its being well received by 
the University.’ The remainder of the 
letter gives him authority to use the Lee- 
ture-room and the Botanic-garden, under 
the sanction and controul of the Vice- 
Chancellor, and conveys appropriate 
compliments to Sir James's science 
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_ The above Letter (dated March 14, 
1818,) found me in London, but I re- 
turned without delay to Cambridge. By 
the assistance and authority of the Vice- 
Chancellor, a vacant lecture-room was 
allotted to me in the schvols, that I 
might not disturb the Professors of Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, who were en-. 
in their several courses at the Bo- 
tanical Professor’s rooms in the garden. 
My lectures were advertised to begin on 
Monday the 6th of April. Meanwhile I re- 
turned homeward for a fortnight, think- 
ing of no opposition, nor that any indi- 
vidual was interested, much less autho- 
rized, to excite it. Far was it from me 
to imagine that I was j 
‘ Per totum hoc tempus, subjectior in 
diem et horam 


‘The Vice-Chancellor himself was, 
most unhandsomely, kept in perfect ig- 
norance of the plot that was hatching, 
though he almost daily met, upon vari- 
ous busisess, the chief movers of the 


 P. 54. 

“Then follows the paragraph already 
quoted, (p. 15) which attributes the op- 
position to interested friends of other 
candidates, whom they knew tw have 
but ‘ slight intention, or indeed ability, 
of lecturing.’ 

* A few persons of the above descrip- 
tion, were brought to confer with others, 
actuated by different considerations ; 
some of them, doubtless, by honest pre- 


and prejudice ; some by a jea- 
oe and exclusive spirit ; and others by 
motives or feelings as indefinable to 
themselves, as unworthy of being laid 
open to others, and, in a great measure, 
quite independent of me or the Profes- 
sorship. The extent of the whole com- 
bination was very small, and the great 
body of the University proves to have 
been little concerned or consulted. 

‘At length it became necessary for 
the plot to take a decided form. It set- 
tled into the direction of a few Tutors of 
a few Colleges, who persuaded or sur- 
prised others into the scheme ; but many 
refused to concur, and some it was thought 
not expedient to consult. The associa- 
tion can therefore be no more considered 
as the deed of the Tutors, were any such 
body acknowledged, than as the public 
act, or declaration, of the whole Se- 
nate.’ P. 56. 

“ The Reader will now have the good- 
ness to listen to another and a plainer 
representation. The tale is a very short 
one, and is perfectly free from all sort of 
mystery. 

“As soon as the placards had an- 
nounced Sir James Edward Smith's Lec- 
tures, under the sanction of the Vice- 
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Chancellor, the propriety of this pro- 
ceeding became the immediate subject 
of discussion among the members of the 
University ; and never do I recollect an 
expression of opinion more general, than 
that which reprobated both his intro- 
duction into an University office, and 
the mode by which that measure was 
attempied to be carried. The arguments 
advanced in my preceding pages, against 
the admission of a stranger and a Dis- 
senter to a Professorship, or a situation 
leading to a Professorship, were can- 
vassed in almost every company, and in 
various shapes. 

‘** In particular, several Tutors of the 
different Colleges, by whose recommen- 
dation, or, at least, under whose sane 
tion, the young men are in the habit of 
attending the public lectures of Profes- 
sors, declared their intention of with- 
holding that countenance from a lee- 
turer intruded upon us under such cir- 
cumstances. The notice, however, hav- 
ing appeared during the vacation, while 
some of the Tutors were absent from the 
University, no step was taken before their 
return : nor was it till two or three days 
before the proposed lectures were to be- 
gin, that it could be ascertained, how 
general and decided a sentiment pre- 
vailed against the whole proceeding: in 
this manner is the delay accounted for, 
which Sir James Smith calls, with equal 
probability and candour, ‘ a proof of ma- 
lignity to the Vice-Chancellor and him- 
self.” When, however, the prevailing sen- 
timents had become sufficiently known, 
some individuals of the number, who 
happened to be intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Webb, apprized him of the 
general objections entertained among 
the Tutors, against the introduction of 
Sir James Smith, upon the ground of bis 
being both a stranger and a Dissenter. 
The Vice-Chancellor replied with great 
propriety, to this effect: that though he 
could not attend to their statement of 
the opinion of others besides themselves, 
yet it the Tutors who disapproved of the 
measure, would express to him in writ- 
ing the reasons of their disapprobation, 
together with their names, he would pay 
all the attention to such a representa- 
tion, that it seemed to demand. In con- 
sequence of this suggestion, the follow- 
ing declaration was subscribed, and de- 
livered to the Vice-Chancellor, with as 
little delay as possible * : 





*“ The names are given according 
to the order of their respective Colleges. 
Sir James Smith says, that ‘ eighteen 
names were subscribed in due order.’ 
The order of signature, whatever it might 
have been, was merely accidental.” 

* 4p ral 
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§ April 4th, 1818. 
* We, the undersigned Tutors of Col- 
leges, beg leave respectfuliy to express to 
the Vice-Chancellor, thai we decidedly 
disapprove of our Pupils attending the 
Public Leciures of any Person, who is 
neither a Member of the University, nor 
@ Member of the Church of England. 
Samuel Berney Vince, King’s-coll. 
John Brown, 
James Henry Monk, 
James Dev. Hustler, 
Thomas Calvert, 
T. Waid. Hornbuckle, 
Ralph Tatham, 
Samuel Tillbrook, 
William French, Pembroke-hall. 
Benedict Chapman, Caius-college. 
James William Geldart, 7rinity-hall. 
Thomas Sieliord, Bene't-college. 
William Mandell, Oucen's-colleze. 
Thoma: Turion, Catherine-hall. 
William Hustler, Jesus-colleze. 
Joseph Shaw, Christ-college. 
William Young, Emmanuel-coll. 
Walter Gee, Sidney-college.’ 
“The Vice-Chaucellor :mmediately 
transmitted this paper to Sir James 
Smith, together with an intimation, as 
} apprehend, that his scheme of Lectur- 
img must be in consequence abandoned.” 
(To be concluded in Supplement.) 


Trinity-college. 


St. John's-coil. 


Peterhouse. 


101. Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, 


comprising a Geographical and Histo- 
vical Account of the Regency, Riogra- 
phical Sketches of the Dey and his Mi- 
nisters, dnecdotes of the late War, &c. 


&c. &c. By Signor Pananti. With 
Notes, Illustratwns, and Plates, by E. 
Blaquiere, £sq. R. VN. Colburn. 

OF all those peculiarities which 
distinguish-the present age, giving it 
a marked superiority over every pre- 
ceeding period of our History, vone is 
90 Couspicuous, or More conducive to 
the interests of mankind, thon the 
very general curiosity excited by pub- 
lications of this nature. The Author 
of the Work now before us has endea- 
voured successfully to make his book 
a vehicle of important truths, and a 
faithful picture of the manners aod 
customs of the people whom he pro- 
fesses to describe. 

M. Panauti, the Author of this in- 
teresting “ Narrative,” was a learocd 
Italian emigraot, who took refuge in 
this happy land, during the horrors of 
the Revolutionary War; at a period 
when the modern Vandals were laying 
waste that delightful Country with 
fire and sword. After residing in Lon- 
don several years, he was induced, by 
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the persuasion of his friends, to fe 
turn to his native shores; and, accord. 
ingly, he embarked on board a forej 

vessel in the Thames, commanded 

an iguorant and disagreeable officer, 
who seems to have taken uucommen 
paias to subject Passenvers to 
every species of privation and insult 
After landing, and taking in refresh. 
mnients ut the islaad of Sardinia, they 
set sail for Palermo, their ultimate de 
stiaation; and although the Captain 
had been waraecd of the inuuneng 
danger he would iweur from the squa. 
drous of the Barbarians, yet he per 
severed in his intentions, finally ob. 
serving, that he had originally sailed 
for Sicily, **and to Sicily he would 


, 


his 


go.” 

“* Would to Heaven” (says M. Pe. 
nanti) “ that our just indignation had 
prompted us to adopt a more deter. 
inined course with regard to this wretch, 
on sv emergent an occasion; or that 
some resolute mind, like Rousseau’ 
Emilius, in a like dilemma, bad avenged 
his Companions in misfortune, by libe- 
rating the earth from such a traitor, and 
the sea of such a monster.” 

After being a short time at sea,a 
squall came ou and carried away the 
main-top mast, which in its fail had 
nearly overwhelmed tie Captain; this 
dissster was followed by a dreadful 
thunder-storm, and « high sea; and 
as soon as the storm abated, and the 
weather begar to ciear, they disco- 
vered six strange sails, almost like 
imperceptible specks in the horizon, 
gradually advancing towards them; 
scarcely bad the first emotions of 
alarm been excited, when a partica- 
lar maneeuvre of the strangers shewed 
clearly their hostile tatentions. Every 
effort appears to have been made by 
the passengers to rouse the Captain 
to a sense of his danger; but all was 
useless and unavailing, for, instead of 
endeavouring to sail towards the land, 
he ordered the vessel to steer under 
the Enemy’s guns. The terror and 
consternation exciled amongst the 
passengers by this atrocious conduct 
may be easily conceived. Several 
hours passed in this cruel anxiely, 
every moment wailing the approach 
of the barbarians, whose horrid yells 
struck terror and despair into the 
hearts of all; at leagth 

* The terrible moment arrived, and 
with it the greatest misfortune which 
can possibly befall a human being. The 

shouts 
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shouts of the Barbarians are beard_close 
tous. They appear on deck in swarms, 
with haggard looks and naked scimi- 
tars, prepared for boarding ; this is pre- 
ceded by a gun, the sound of which was 
like the harbinger of death to the trem- 
bling captives, all of whom expected to 
be instantly sunk—it was a signal fora 
good prize: a second gun announced 
the capture, and immediately after they 
sprang on board in great numbers. Their 
first movements were confined to a me- 
nacing display of their bright sabres and 
attaghans; with an order for us to make 
no resistance, and surrender; which it 
is hardly necessary to repeat, we had 
only to obey ; and this ceremony being 
ended, our new visitors assumed a less 
austere tone, crying out in their Lingua 
Franca, No pauro! No pauro! ‘ Don’t 
be afraid.’ After this, rum was called 
for, then the keys of our tranks ; when, 
dividing our party into two divisions, 
one was ordered into the pirate’s boat, 
and conveyed to the Admiral’s frigate, 
while the others remained behind under 
the care of several Moors, who had taken 
charge of the vessel. | was amongst the 
number of those transferred, and in put- 
ting off from the brig, joined my com- 
panions in a speechless adieu of those 
jeft behind.” 

These wretched captives remained 
on board several days, suffering the 
greatest hardships, obliged to eat 
their miserable meals with the low- 
est part of the crew, being supplied 
only with wooden spoons, and obliged 
to wait till the mouths of their tawny 
and black companions had been first 
filled. As soon as they arrived at 
Algiers, the Christian Slaves were 
ordered to form a procession—an im- 
mense concourse had collected on the 
beach. 


Inthe manner of the Roman Ova- 
tion, we made a long circuit to arrive 
at the place destined for holding exa- 
minations of captives, and finally con- 
demning their prizes. The Rais entered 
the building, while we remained outside 
of the door until called for. A large 
awning being extended in front of the 
house, the scene shortly opened, exbi- 
biting the members of the Regency, in 
barbarous pomp and horrid majesty, 
seated before us; accompanied by the 
Ulemas, or expounders of the law, and 
principal agas of the divan. We were 
then, without further ceremony or pre- 
amble, asked for our papers, which were 
daly examined; nor was that canting 
gravity wanting on this occasion which 
is usually assumed to justify acts of ra- 
pine and plunder. They were then pre- 
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sented to the English Consul, whose 
presence is always required on- these 
examivations, to verify any claim he 
may bave to make. The circumstance 
of some of the party being natives of a 
Country united to the dominion of 
France, did not restrain the Consul’s 
generous efforts: we were unfortunate, 
and that was sufficient to ensure the 
protection of an Englishnian. But Rais 
Hamida boldly sustained the remorseless 
laws of piracy: drawing the finest dis- 
tinctions imaginable between domicili- 
ation and nationality, he proved him. 
self a most able jurisconsu!t, according, 
at least, to the African code of publie 
laws.” 

The Fourth Cha;ter of the Work 
treats of Christian Siavery in Algiers, 
Observations on the Ransom and Li- 
beration effected by the Expedition 
under Lord Exmouth, Remarks on 
the various Accounts of Barbary that 
have been hitherto published, Ob- 
ject and motives of the Author in 
laying his account before the pub- 
lick. His account of the treatment 
of the Slaves is extremely «fllicting, 
but it ought to be recollected that 
these scenes of horror and blood took 
place previous to the successful ex- 
pedition of Lord Exmouth ; and under 
this impression, with a fervent hope 
that these are Tales of other times, 
we have, with an aching heart, se- 
lected the following tale of woe: 

**Those who have never been at Al- 
giers, and witnessed the fate to which 
Christians, falling into the hands of the 
Barbarians, are condemned, cannot form 
any idea of that calamity which fortane 
has in store for humanity; or into what 
an abyss of sorrow and wretchedness 
their fellow creatures, thus situated, 
have been plunged. No sooner is any 
one declared a slave, than he is instantly 
stripped of his clothes, and covered with 
aspecies of sackcloth ; he is also gene- 
rally left without shoes or stockings, 
and often obliged to work bare-headed 
in the scorching rays of the African Sun. 
Many suffer their beard to grow, as a 
sign of mourning and desolation; while 
their general state of filth is not to be 
conceived. Some of these wretched beings 
are destined to make ropes and sails for 
the squadron ; they are constantly at- 
tended by keepers, who carry whips, 
and frequently extert money from their 
victims, as the price of somewhat less 
rigour in the execution of their duty ; 
others belonged to the Dey’s household, 
and many are employed by the rich 
Moors who may have bought them at 
market in the lowest drudgery of do- 

mestic 
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mestic employment. Some, like beasts 
of burden, are employed in carrying 
stones and wood for any public build- 
ings that may be going on: these are 
usually in chains, and justly considered 
as the worst among their oppressed 
brethren. What a perpetuity of ter- 
rors, series of anguish, and monotonous 
days, must not theirs be! without a bed 
to lie on, raiment to cover them, or food 
to support nature. Two black cakes 
thrown down, as if intended for the 
dogs, is their principal daily sustenance ; 
and had it not been for the charity of a 
rich Moor, who left a legacy for that 
purpose, Friday, the only day they are 
exempted from work, would have seen 
them without any allowance whatever. 
Shut up at night in the prison, like so 
many malefactors, they are obliged to 
sleep in the open corridor, exposed to 
all the inclemency of the seasons. In 
the country they are frequently forced 
to lie in the open air; or, like the Trog- 
lodite of old, shelter themselves in ca- 
verns. Awoke at day-light, they are 
put to work with the most abusive 
threats, and thus employed, become 
shortly exhausted under the weight and 
severity of their keepers’ whips. Those 
destined to sink wells and clear sewers, 
are for whole weeks obliged to be up to 
their middle in water; others employed 
in quarries are threatened with censtant 
destruction, which often comes to their 
relief. Some, attached to the harness in 
which beasts of the field are also yoked, 
are obliged to draw nearly all the load, 
and never fail to receive more blows 
than their more favoured companion, 
the ass or mule. Some are erusbed 
under the falling of buildings, while 
others perish in the pits to which they 
are sent to be got rid of. It is usual for 
one and two hundred slaves to drop off 
in the year for want of food, medical 
attendance, and other necessaries ; and 
woe to those who remain if they at- 
tempt to raise a sigh or complain in 
the hearing of their inexorable master. 
Captivity is thus surrounded with aggra- 
vated cruelties which seem to have no 
end.” 


The next Chapter treats of the 
Soil and Climate, History of Algiers, 
Geographical Situation, Monuments 
and Remains of Antiquity, and De- 
scription of the Capitol. 


“ Notwithstanding the amazing num- 
ber of fine cities, containing all that was 
lendid in Roman art, which each of 
African colonies, and particularly 
Mauritania, possessed, the exterminat- 
ig fury of its various invaders have 
left eomparatively a very small part of 
3 
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its monuments standing to gratify the 
curiosity of the moderns. The few, 
however, which remain, amply serve to 
confirm those ideas we are taught to 
entertain of their former magnificence 
by contemporary historians. The total 
impossibility of exploring this country 
while in the hands of the present in- 
habitants, renders it probable that we 
shall yet see many years pass away, be- 
fore any adequate notion can be formed 
of the extent of those treasures which 
it no doubt contains. Until the happy 
period of opening the mine arrives, it 
is the province of travellers to point out 
where the hidden treasures are conceal. 
ed. Of medals, an infinite variety are 
continually found in the Algerine Pro. 
vinces ; those of Punic and Carthaginian 
origin, are distinguished by great beauty 
of design and uncommon spirit in the 
figures. Who has not admired the ce. 
lebrated head of Ceres, vulgarly sup- 
posed to be that of Dido, also peculiar 
to the cvins of Syracuse? The horse on 
its reverse is in general equally spirited 
with the head. Those Medals bearing 
a lion, with a Punic inscription under. 
neath, which has hitherto baffled the 
most learned Antiquaries, is with rea 
son supposed to be anterior to the for 
mer; but in point of correct drawing 
and exact imitation of nature, nothing 
can exceed their execution. Great quan- 
tities of cameos, bronzes, and imperial 
coins, are continually found, and if not 
destroyed by the superstitious zeal of 
the Arabs, are brought into Algiers, and 
sold to the different Consuls. How 
truly gratifying it would be to the whole 
European publick, were it in the power 
of any tourist to explore this part of 
Africa, and ascertain what there is re- 
maining of Lambase, Thubana, Castera, 
and Rusicada, of which Pliny givesso 
high an idea.”’ 

The following Chapters of this va- 
luable and original Work contain 
many particulars relative to the nw 
tural productions of Barbary, the 
Great Desert, Mount Atlas, the dif- 
ferent people of Barbary, the va 
rious tribes of Arabs, the manners 
and customs of the Moors, the fo 
neral ceremonies and lamentations of 
the Dead, Amusements and Domestic 
Habits, Agriculture, nature of the Al- 
gerine Government, method of ad- 
ministering Justice, Political and Fi- 
nancial System of Algiers, Piracy, 
Military and Naval Power of the Al- 
gerines, the Author's departure from 
Algiers, Negotiations of Lord Bx- 
mouth, Bombardment of Algiers, &c. 
In the discussion of these various 
subjects, 
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subjects, the Author has shewn him- 
self to be well acquainted with the 
Writers of Greece and Rome, and 
has constantly enriched his pages by 
a reference to their immortal Works: 
nor have the modern Italian poets 
been forgotten; M. Pananti himself 
having long enjoyed the reputation 
of being one of the first scholars of 
the present age. 

The Work is dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Prince Regent, by the 
Translator, Captain Blaquiere, who 
is already known to the publick by 
his * Letters from the Mediterra- 
pean,” which evince him to be a 
sound and enlightened Politician, as 
well as an elegant Writer. T. F. 


102. The Dream of Youth, a Poem. 
[By Barton Boucher, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,] Crown 8vo. pp. 92. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 
1T has become a mode to style 

the Poetry of the great Autocrat of 

the modern Parnassus, Lord Byron, 
the Poetry of Emotion, and to con- 
sider no other as worthy notice. For 
our parts, we consider the distinctive 
appellation, as limited to modern Poe- 
try, to be utterly without foundation ; 
indeed to be absurd: for all Poetry, 
te be good, must be also Poetry 
which excites emotion. We consider 
the style and manner of Lord Byron 
to be those of the Sounet, where the 
clause does not terminate the line ; 
and we also consider that style and 


manner to lead more toperception and | 


sentiment, than to illustrations from 
Nature. Of this, Lord Byron seems 
to have been sensible; for it is re- 
ported, that, during bad weather, his 
Lordship has been known to leave 
the fair side of his lady at midnight, 
hasten to a cliff impending over the 
sea, place his head upon his hands, 
and brood, like an lucubus, over the 
grandeur of the storm, while his ser- 
vant was standing by with a lantern, 
unwillingly studious of different emo- 
tions than those of the “ eye in fine 
frenzy rolling,” namely, those of shi- 
vering and shaking. Leaving, how- 
ever, this anecdote to the pencil of 
the Caricaturist, we confess that we 
highly approve the principle, because 
we conceive a taste for the sublime 
and beautiful of Nature to produce 
a luxury of sentiment similar to the 
Oriental in sense: to produce, under 
Gent. Mac. December, 1818. 
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the aiding influence of piety, a Divi- 
nification of mind and character. But 
not to stray too far. We consider 
Lord Byron’s Muse to be founded 
upon, or at least to participate of the 
character of the Drama, aided by ex- 
quisite scenery. Mr. Moore we think 
to be the first of Jewellers, richest in 
stock of trade, and most ingenious in 
setting and displaying them; exhi- 
biting his Poetry in all the grand dis- 
play of a Court Drawing-room. Mr. 
Walter Scott we deem a Masquerade 
Minstrel happily supported; but we 
cannot forget numerous old friends, 
who appear as fine muscular statues in 
the classical style, among whom we 
feel it our duty to mention Crabbe, 
the genuine Poet of Nature; and also, 
because too much unregarded, Mr.Fos- 
brooke, better known as an Antiquary. 
Now to the Work before us. We 
judge by the Poem that the reputed 
Author, Mr. Boucher, [son, as we 
are informed, of the late Rev. Jona- 
than Boucher, much known in the 
Literary World] is a man of genius, 
sentiment, and fine taste. We add 
sentiment and taste, because we know 
that Porson, and many other men of 
genius, were in habits mere brewer's 
syphons, getting drunk with beer, and 
having many other et ceteras, admi- 
rably displayed in the Biography of 
Morland. Mr. Boucher resides (as 
we are told) in a picturesque Bijou 
on the banks of the Wye, ng Cot- 
tage ; and there has produced these 
fine little poems, worthy the exqui- 
site scenery of this beautiful spot— 
a spot which Nature appears to have 
sketched in her drawing-room for the 
instruction of her children, standing 
round and looking over their majes- 
tic and lovely mother. We envy Mr. 
Boucher, with his taste and feelings, 
such a residence; but we have ano- 
ther task to fulfil. We feel the powers 
of Mr. Boucher; and we do not like 
to see him appear as not listening 
only tothe originality of Nature. The 
Dream of Youth is a soothing, pen- 
sive, and beautiful effusion, which 
will not please the less for being 
dressed in a Byronian form. Feeble 
writers gain by imitation, as do va- 
rious subaltern actors and actresses : 
but Nature is never a mannerist. She 
never makes two facesalike. We are 
allowed to derive instruction, buat 
only in aid of taste, not for copying. 
e 
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We need therefore only produce the 
following stanzas to prove the jus- 
tice of our remark, that Mr. Boucher 
owes no obligation to the great stan- 
dard of Poetical fashion, though he 
has chosen to adopt his manner oc- 
casiovally. We select at random: 
«* By Vaga’s banks there is a scene of 
peace— [brood, 
A holy calm, that seems serene to 
Like haleyon on the waters—one light 
breeze, 
Like the lone spirit of the solitude, 
Plays o’er the stream, that curls in gen- 
tlest mood: [glows, 
Glass'd in the tide, each varying image 
Rock, turret, spire, wild mountain, wa- 
ving wood, 
Wreath’d in all shapes—now lull’d in 
sweet repose— 
Conflicting — blending — mingling now, 
like mimic foes. 
Tempe of England! what tho’ classic 
Greece 
Can boast her vale of beauty, thine 
may vie, 
And proudly vie, with all she tells of 
peace [eye 
And loveliness: here th’ enamour’d 
May gaze on Nature in her every dye 
Magnificent or fair—rock ridg’d on 
rock, 
Wood crowning wood; and here the 
careless Wye, 
Now lounging, listless, like a sum- 
mer brook, 
Now hurrying, foaming on, beneath 
some sudden shock.” 


We regret that our limits will not 
enable us to insert more of this exqui- 
site description ; as indeed we equally 
regret that the Author has been so 
much seduced from a subject of 
such extensive interest and beauty, to 
indulge a strain of private and per- 
sonal melancholy, however recom- 
pensed by powers of skilful execution, 
which may well take a stand on the 
same shelf with Byron. We also re- 
probate the introduction of songs, 
which seem introduced like airs in 
a Comic Opera, aad which only gain 
their pardon by their sweetness of me- 
lody. We subjoin a specimen of Mr. 
Boucher’s rivalry of Moore. 

The ideas peculiarly felicitous we 
shall mark in italicks. We observe, 
that the authority quoted for the 
priociple is Mr. dnacreon Moore. 
As a mere affair of Poetry, we have 
no objection to it; but in questions 
of principle, we shall not expect ora- 
cular decisions to be issued from a 


Temple of the Paphian Godd 
where the High Priest is a Turk: ic 


“Nay! blame not the heart that in 
carelessness roves [a repast ; 
To sip, where each flower will afford 
And as fondly will vow to each fair that 
he loves, 
That each love will be constant and 
true as the last ; 
Oh! 'twere chilling to stay e’en in sun. 
shine alone— [bright -— 
To bask in one beam, be it ever so 
And the heart, whose affections but one 
beauty own, {light. 
Will wish to rove farther to vary de- 


Is the bloom of the rosebud less fragrant 
and fair, [ingly by? 
When it wafts all its odours unheed- 
Is the gale, when its coolness refreshes 
the air, [its sigh ? 
Less soft in its whispers, less pure in 
Is the voice, then, that faulters affection’s 
fond tale, 
To each fair that will listen less dear 
or less kind ? 
Oh! the heart's like that harp, which is 
play'd by the gaie, 
And will give sigh for sigh to eack 
moan of the wind. 


Does the bee, that so busily roams on 
the wing [its bloom, 
To cull every sweet that will proffer 
Does he revel less fond on the beauties 
of spring, [fume ? 
Or light on a bud that denies its per- 
Oh, no! every flow’ret that sighs to the 
air, 
Lends its bloom and its beauty alike 
to each bee ; 
And this heart must roam onwards to 
seek from each fair 
Their looks and their smiles to beam 
kindly on me.” 


The following little chanson is io 
the best manner of Anacreon: 


** « Love is but a gentle creature, 
Innocence in every feature, 
Flora! kiss the boy! 
Let his lips, my Flora, press thee, 
Rose-leaves only round them twine ; 
Let bis infant arms caress thee, 
Nestle there in Love’s own shrine; 
Harm can never there distress thee, 
Flora! kiss the boy! 


‘See his tiny arms implore thee, 
Must he kneel in vain before thee ? 
Flora! kiss the boy!’ 
Sweetly smiling, faintly blushing, 
Flora turn’d to where he sued, 
And, each infant terror hushing, 
Gave the kiss for which he wooed ; 
Then, to hide ber own cheek’s flushing, 
Kiss’d again the boy.” 
LITE- 
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Oxford, Dec. 12.—The following sub- 
jects are proposed for the Chancellor's 
Prizes for the ensuing year, viz.—For 
Latin Verses: Syracuse. — For an En- 
glish Essay : ‘‘ The characteristic Dif- 
ferences of Greek and Latin Poetry.” — 
For a Latin Essay: Quenam fuerint 

ipue in causa, quod Roma de Car- 
thagine triumphavit ?— Sir Roger New- 
digate’s — “ The Iphigenia of Ti- 
manthes.” 

Camerian Society: Eisteddfod for 
1819. The following Prizes are proposed, 
viz.—Five Guineas for the best Englyn 
on “The Harp New-Strung ;” Ten Gui- 
neas for the best Awdl on ‘‘ The Death 
of the Queen ;”’ and Twenty Guineas, 
or a Medal of not less value than Twenty 
Guineas, for the best Poem in any one 
or all of the four-and-twenty Metres, on 
“The Death of Sir THomas Picton.” 
Also Ten Guineas for the best English 
Essay on each of the following subjects, 
viz.—1. On the Language and Learning 
of Britain under the Roman Govern- 
ment, with a particular reference to the 
testimony of Martial (Dicitur et nostros 
cantare Britannia versus) and of Juvenal, 
and to the influence of Agricola’s schools. 
—2. On the distinct characters, and com- 
parative advantages, of the Bardic Insti- 
tutions of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, 
and on the notices which remain of each. 





The Rev. Mr. Dispin has returned 
from his Bibliographical Tour upon the 
Continent ; and we understand that the 
fruits of his long journey are likely to 
appear under the title of 4 Bibliogra- 
phical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in Normandy, France, and Ger- 
many—as soon as the 4th volume of his 
Typographical Antiquities and the Ades 
Althorpiane sliall have been published. 
This Tour will, it is said, consist of a 
Series of Letters, and be printed in the 
same form, and with the same beauty, 
as his Bibliographical Decameron, to 
which it is intended to be a Companion. 
—Mr. Dibdin took an able artist (Mr. 
George Lewis) abroad with him, for the 
purpose of making designs of Antiqui- 
ties—of Ecclesiastical and Domestic Ar- 
chitecture — relievos, statues, and por- 
traits, or other precious specimens of 
Art, contained in antient illuminated 
MSS. Besides the successful labours of 
the English artist, there are foreign ones 
now employed at Paris, Munich, and 
Vienna, for the same object ; and their 
productions are to be engraved by art- 
ists of the first eminence at home. We 
presume that, in due time, a Prospectus 
of this interesting work will be given to 
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the Publick ; as we learn that already 
a Circular is distributed among the Au- 
thor’s select friends, and especially among 
the Roxrburghers — though we do not 
pledge ourselves with absolute certainty 
upon this /atter point. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

A Defence of Dean Swirt, in Answer 
to some Observations passed on his Life 
and Writings in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. LUI. 

The 8vo Edition of ‘‘ The Annals of 
the Coinage of the United Kingdom 
from the earliest record to the present 
time, by the Rev. R. Rupine,” has been 
delayed in consequence of the accession 
of much additional and valuable infor- 
mation. It will, however, be published 
in the month of February, and be com- 
prized in five octavo volumes, and a 
quarto volume of plates, bringing the 
engraved Series down to the recent issue 
of the Sovereigns and Crown Pieces. 

The fourth Volume of the “ Athenz 
Oxouienses,” which completes the old 
work; by the Rev. Puiip Butss, who 
will then proceed upon the Continuation. 

Historical and Topographical Account 
of Devonshire, being the ninth part of 
Magna Britannia, or a concise Account 
of the several Counties of Great Britain. 
By Messrs, Lysons. 

The first Number of “ A general His- 
tory of the County of York. By Tuo- 
MAS Dunnam Wuirtaker, LL.D. FSA.” 
with Engravings from Drawings by J. M. 
W.Tugner, Esq. R.A. and Mr. Buckcer, 

A New History of the Ancient Borough 
of Tewkesbury, with Engravings. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland, comprising copious and 
impartial sketches of the Lives and Ac- 
tions of eminent Natives of Ireland of 
every rank and station. By Mr. Ryan. 
In three 8vo Volumes; the first will con- 
tain a finely engraved portrait of Burke 
from the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

No. VIL. of Mr. Dyer’s Lives and Por- 
traits of Illustrious Men. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1819; being the Third Volume. 

A new edition, corrected and enlarged, 
of a Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa (not Asia, as no- 
ticed in p. 154) from the earliest ages to 
the present time. By Hucn Murray, 
F.R.S. E. including the substance of the 
late Dr. Leypen’s work on that subject. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Jonn Leypen, M.D. 

Mr. Soutney’s concluding Volume of 
the History of Brazil. 

The Fourth Volume of The Personal 


Narrative of M. De Humsotpt’s Tra- 
vels 
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vels to the Equinoctial Regions of the 
New Continent, during 1799 and 1804, 
Translated by Heten MARIA WILLIAMS. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and Translation of Sa- 
cred Songs, with Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By Samuet Horstey, LL.D. 
F.R.S, and F.A.S. Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Two Volumes of Sermons by Epwarpb 
Mactpsy, D. D. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles, 
by the Rev. Mr. GrinFiecp. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, No. VI. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes ; trans- 
lated from the Greek, with numerous il- 
lustrative notes. By T. MircHeit, A.M. 
late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 

Mr. CampBE.t's long-expected Biogra- 
phital and Critical Lives of the British 
Poets, with illustrative specimens. 

The Plays and Poems of James Suir- 
LEY, now first collected and chronolo- 
gically arranged, and the text carefully 
collated and restored, with occasional 
notes, and a Biographical and Critical 
Essay. By Witiitam Girrorp, Esq. 

The Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay, 4to, with Engravings. 

A Series of Chronological Tables of 
History and Literature, in royal folio; 
by Major Bett. 

The Second Volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Association of Fellows and 
Licentiates of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland. Anda 
new Volume of Dublin Hospital Reports. 

Volume IX. Part IL. of the Transac- 
tions of the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. 

The forthcoming Volume of the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis” (the Sixteenth) 
will contain a Treatise on ** Music,” with 
a Frontispiece and 21 other Engravings, 

Part V. of Vol. IL. of the ** Encyclo- 
pedia Edinensis,” by Dr. Mitvar. 

James TEissieEr, Esq. has in the Press, 
in 1 vol. 8vo, A Narrative of the Ope- 
rations of the Royalist Armies in the in- 
terior of France, during the Usurpation 
of Buonaparte in 1815, translated from 
the “ Panache d’Henri IV. ou les Pha- 
langes Royales,” by Mons. Delandine de 
St. Esprit, C. M. &c. The sale of the ori- 
ginal work was prohibited by the Police. 

The First Part of Mr. SavaGe’s work 
on ‘“* Decorative Printing,” is in the 
course of delivery to the Subscribers ; 
and the concluding Part of this beauti- 
ful work will follow in a few weeks. 

The Heraldic Cyclopedia, or Diction- 
ary of Heraldry; by WM. Berry, Esq. 

Oakwood Hall, a Novel, in 3 vols. by 
Miss Hutron. 

Hesitation ; or, to Marry, or not to 
Marry: a new Novel, by the Author of 
** The Physiognomist,” and * The Ba- 
chelor and Married Man.” 
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The Anglo-Cambrian, a Poem, by Miss 
Mary Linwoop, author of * Leicester. 
shire Tales.” 

Angelo, or, the Moss-grown Cell; a 
Poem, in Four Cantos, by Joun HENry 
Cuurcn, 12mo. 

A Continuation of the “ Register of 
East India Ships,” from 1813 to 1818 
with additions to the Company’s Regu. 
lations. By Mr. Horatie Harpy. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Dr, CLanke’s Travels through Den. 
mark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Russia, with a description of 
the city of St. Petersburg during the 
Tyranny of the Emperor Paul ; being the 
third and last part of the Author's tra- 
vels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Essays on the Institutions, Govern. 
ments, and Manners, of the States of 
Greece. By Dr. H. D. Hitt, 

The African Association is about to 
publish “ Travels in Nubia, and in the 
Interior of North-Eastern Africa, per- 
formed in February and March 1813; 
by J. L. Burckuarpt; with a Life and 
Portrait of the Author.” 

The History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal is preparing by Ropert 
Soutuey, Esq. in three quarto volumes, 

No. I. (to be comprised in 36 Nos.) 
of Excursions through the Counties of 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex; being a con- 
tinuation of the Excursions through 
England, comprising descriptions of the 
Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, 
Remains of Antiquities, and every other 
most interesting object of curiosity in 
the three Counties, illustrated with three 
hundred Engravings.—At the same time 
will commence the Publication of Ex- 
cursions through Ireland, on the same 
plan as the Excursions through Eng- 
land, to be comprised in 8 volumes, and 
will contain four hundred Engravings. 

Mr. Roscoe has in the press, a work 
on Penal Jurisprudence andthe Reforma- 
tion of Criminals; which will include 
an inquiry into the motives, ends, and 
limits, of human punishments; and also “ 
as to the effect of punishment by way of 
example; and on the prevention of 
crimes. The work will also contain the 
latest accounts of State Prisons and Pe- 
nitentiaries in the United States. 

Mr. Moore's Life of R. B. Sheridan 
is to appear in quarto ; and his Works, 
now first collected, comprising many 
hitherto unpublished writings, with an 
essay on the Life and Genius of the au- 
thor, also by Mr. Moore, in six volumes. 

A Portrait of Tuaomas Moore, Esq. 
from an Original Picture, by Martin 
Archer Shee, Esq. R.A. (in the pos- 
session of Richard Power, Esq.) to. be 
engraved in the Line manner, by Mr. 
John Burnet. 

ARTS 
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Dry Ret. —Mr. Gavin Ixcuts, in some 
observations on the prevention of Dry- 
rot, concurs with several gentlemen 
who have recently published the results 
of their experience, that timber, especi- 
ally for ship-building, ought never to be 
cut till after the fall of the leaf. “ In 
examiniog masses of oak,”’ says he, “ dug 
from the alluvial strata of the country, 
where it hes lain for ages, many of them 
are found fresh and sound as the day on 
which they had been torn from their re- 
spective roots. In this case the timber is 
uniformly black as ebony, and obdurately 
bard. 1 was led from curiosity to exa- 
mine chemically several of these old 
trunks, and found a far greater propor- 
tion of iron than could be supposed to 
exist in the natural state of the tree. To 
this iron I attribute the incorruptibility 
and high state of preservation of this an- 
tedilavian timber. This extraneous iron 
must have been supplied from the ore of 
the soil or chalybeate waters: in this state 
of solution it would penetrate the substance 
of the wood, unite with the astringent prin- 
ciple, and produce not only the black co- 
lour, but such a density of texture as al- 
most to resist the sharpest instrument, 
Should the period of cutting above recom- 
mended be considered incompatible with 
that important branch of national in- 
dustry, the leather-trade, the same means 
will season the new timber, and render it 
proof against Dry-rot, that will cure it in 
the old, namely, the application of iron in 
a state of solation. This can be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense from a 
solution of green copperas, in which the 
wood must be soaked till it has acquired 
the colour of new ink. This would com- 
pletely counteract every vegetative princi- 
ple, and communicate durability and firm- 
ness of texture, with this additional advan- 
tage, that the sulphur of the solution, pe- 
netrating the substance of the plank, would 
defend it against the ravages of insects.” 

Relative quantity of Nutritive Matter con- 
tained in Vegetables — Several interesting 
experiments have lately been made in 
France on this subject. The object of 
these experiments was to determine a 
certain basis to be adopted in those pub- 
lic establishments where there is a great 
consumption of leguminous plants. The 
quantity of those used in the Maison de 
Detention, for example, was formerly fixed 
by the price of the potatoe; but it has 
been found necessary to take, as a point 
of comparison, not the prices of sub- 
stances, but their nutritious qualities: ac- 
cordingly three questions have been sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Medicine, tend- 
ing to determine what quantities (with 
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reference to the nutritive principle) of 
wheaten bread, meat, dry grain, rice, 
oatmeal, or vegetables, such as cabbages, 
turvips, spinach, beans, peas, &e. may 
be substituted for 45 kilograms of pota- 
toes.—M. M. Percy and Vavauetin were 
appointed to make the experiments on 
which the solution of these questions rest- 
ed, and they have published the results in 
an interesting report on domestic econo- 
my. They have ascertained that bread 
contains 80 nutritive parts in 100; meal 
54 in 100; French beans, 92 idem ; com- 
mon beans, 89 idem ; peas, 93 idem ; len- 
tils, 94 idem; cabbages and turnips, the 
most aqueous of all the vegetables com- 
pared, produced only eight pounds of so- 
lid matter in 100 pounds; carrots and 
spinach produced 14 in the same quan- 
tity ; whilst 100 pounds of potatoes con- 
tain 25 pounds of dry substance. It must 
be recollected, that the solid parts, when 
separated from the aqueous or humid 
parts, may contain a small! quantity of 
extractive or ligneous matter probably 
unfit for food; and next, that the same 
substances do not act uniformly on all 
stomachs, and are relatively more or less 
nutritious. But, as a general result, the 
learned reporters estimate that one pound 
of good bread is equal to two pounds and 
a half, or three pounds of potatoes ; that 
75 pounds of bread and 30 of meat, may 
be substituted for three hundred pounds 
of potatoes. The other substances bear 
the following proportions: four parts of 
cabbage to one of potatoes; three parts 
of turnips to one idem ; two parts of car- 
rots and spinach to one idem; and about 
three parts and a half of potatoes to one 
of rice, lentils, beans, French beans, and 
dry peas. 

Dropsy.—The following has been stated 
as a Cure for this Disorder. Take a quan- 
tity of the thick hollow shells of oysters, 
let them be well dried by the fire ; then 
scrape out of the hollow part of the shell 
all the white chalky substance, until you 
get a quart thereof in powder (that quan- 
tity having been found sufficient;) in a 
gill glass of good brandy put as much 
powder as will lie on a shilling, and take 
that quantity every morning and evening. 

Steam Engines. — A desirable improve- 
ment has been effected by a gentleman of 
Manchester, in a method of constructing 
the flues of the boilers of steam-engines 
in such a manner that the gross part 
of the smoke is entirely consumed by 
combustion. 

Tanning. — By numerous experiments 
recently made, it has been found that 
larch bark answers every purpose in tan- 
ning, as well as oak bark, . 
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ON THE DEATH OF HER MAJESTY. 
OER Royal Charlotte’s sacred bier 
Let Britain pour the grateful tear, 
Ab! why should be represt 
Such tears as pious children pay, 
When parent spirits wing their way, 
In sweet memorial blest ? 
»Twas not the pride of princely birth, 
It was her soul’s intrinsic worth, 
That dignified the throne ; 
With this compar’d, the purest gem 
That form’d her regal diadem, 
With meaner lustre shone. 


Destin’d our Monarch’s state to share, 
The tender soother of his care, 
In drear affliction’s night ; 
A pattern to each high-born dame, 
Who owns a wife’s, a mother’s name, 
Of Virtue’s genuine light. 
To every loyal bosom dear, 
While meek in her exalted sphere, 
With bumble mind she mov’d ; 
Replete with every Christian grace, 
May future Queens her footsteps trace, 
Like her rever’d, below’d ! 
Norwich, Nov. 24. Etizaseta Benttey. 


THE QUEEN’S BURIAL. 
DECEMBER Il. MDCCCXVIII. 
A Dirge. By Jown Maynz. 
oO say for whom, at midnight’s gloom, 
2 The knell of Death is tolling — 
For whom, now passing to the tomb, 
Yon muffled drums are rolling ? 
For Royal Ggorce’s long-lov’d Queen, 
The muffled drums are rolling — 
For Eneranp’s great and peerless Queen, 
The knell of Death is tolling! 
All ranks, where’er we turn our eyes, 
The garb of sorrow wear : 
In manly breasts are kindred sighs — 
On Beauty’s cheek, the tear ! 
Scarce were our tears for Cuartotrs shed, 
Who died in Claremont’s bowers, 
When, ah! “The Queen! the Queen is 
dead!” 
Resounds through Windsor’s towers ! 


O! if that sound should reach his ears, 
The Monarcu of her heart, 

May Heav’x, in pity, dry his tears, 
And smooth Affliction’s dart! 

Full fifty years, ador’d by him, 
She liv’d a happy wife ! 

His staff and guide when sight grew dim — 
The comfort of his life ! 

Unconscious of this solemn hour, 
Which brings her to the tomb — 

Bereft of all bis mental pow’r, 
He knows not of her doom ! 


Like some lorn exile, far away, 
Condemn’d, for life, to roam, 

He never hears, betide what may, 
Of what befals at home ! 

Who then is he, Chief Mourver there, 
To whom the Nobles bend ? 

Tis Excrann’s Prince! who watch’d, with 

care, 

His Moruen’s latter-end ! 

While torches blaze, and trumpets sound, 
And slowly moves the bier, 

His heart is fill’d with grief profound 
For her he lov’d so dear ! 

Lament for her in weeds of woe, 
All ye who love the Throne ; 

For seldom in this world below 
Has so much virtue shone ! 

Princes, and princely dames, in turn, 
May reign as King or Queen ; 

But Kings and Queens like those we moun 
Are few, aud far between ! 


To the Memory of Sir Samvet Romuty, 


MOURN, ye who feel the fire of Patra 
zeal, [cause! 
Or boast the welfare of your Country’ 
Mourn, ye whose hearts beat high f& 
Britain's weal, [try’s laws! 
Mourn the lost champion of your Com 
His was the genius of that happy Isle, 
Where erst the rule of Liberty began, 
Where pilgrims hail with venerating smk 
The stay of Nations, and the hope of Ma. 
His was the tongue that dealt instructio 
round 
To hist’ning Senators and wond’ ring Peen: 
His the bright attribute, so seldom fousd, 
To melt his audience in willing tears. 


Not all the arguments that gold could brigg 
To blind the ken of an inquiring eye, 
Could bay him o’er to mock an injaré 
King, 
Or spurn the charter of our Liberty. 
Ah! woe is me, who ever sought to tell 
The awful shock that angry fates impart, 
To know the ills that Romilly befell, 
Who liv’d so dear to ev’ry British heart. 


Who shall aspire to Virtue’s high behest, 

Or claim eternity’s absolving pow’r, 

If such as he be doom’d to die unblest? 

Who but must sink at Death’s appalling 
hour? 

Let not Severity the failing write 

In terms that linger on through Memory’s 
page; : 

Nor Censure darken with oblivious night 

The Star that guided an admiring age. 

‘The rigid Puritan, whose sullen scowl 

Disdains the offer of a venial plea, sual 
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Shall wrench the fetters from his icy soul, 
And give the tear to deck his memory. 
Fen Nature’s self, begirt with sacred woe, 
Shall hold the cypress o’er his ha!low’d urn, 
And future ages bless him when they know 
The passing greatness of the man we 
mourn! W.R.W. Manchester. 


To the Memory of Susan Broxam; born 
Nov. 15, 1802, died Nov. 26, 1818, 


J‘ Spring’s delightful hours, as some pure 


rose, 
Rear’d by the hand with fond assiduous 
care, [air, 
And guarded nightly from the chilling 
Begins its earlier blossom to disclose, 
And every day with softer blushes glows, 
Stooping its lovely head, with grace so 
rare, [fair, 
From stem too delicate, too weakly 
While far around its sweet perfume it 
throws : 
Such was the promise of thine early 
grace, 
So nurtur’d fondly by a Mother’s hand, 
Didst thou too, Susan, fair in mind as 
face, 
With modest downcast loveliness expand ; 
But now art gone to scent some holier 
place {stand. 
With incense pure, and near thy God to 


THE COLISEUM. 
By T. H. Oxmeron *, of New Coll. Oxford. 


Record of Empire past, of splendour 
fled, 
Colossal emblem of the mighty dead ! 
How deeply solemn at this midnight hour 
To view thy relics of departed pow’r ! 
And mark, ’mid skies serene, the Moon’s 
pale beam [gleam ! 
Through rents of ruin cast its tranquil 
While Rome’s dread Genius walks the hal- 
low’d grouad, {round, 
And breathes the soul of Inspiration 
Here rifted arches, nodding to their fall, 
In triple circuit lift the pillar’d wall : 
Though spoil’d by rapine of their binding 
brass, (mass +: 
Self-poised they hang—an uncemented 
Here ruin’d piles their rugged front dis- 
play — [cay !— 
Commingling strife of grandeur and de- 
Huge corridors, where sculpture breathes 
no More, [floor — 
But rank weeds cluster on the mould’ring 
Deep cavern’d vaults, where tuneless night- 
birds dwell, 
Or lurks the bandit—in the lion’s cell, 





* We much regret, that this promising 
young man has since paid the debt of na- 
ture. See p. 380. 

t “Tous les trous que l’on voit ont é:é 
faits dans le bas Age, pour exstraire les 
crampons de bronze, qui liaient les pierres 
ensemble,” Vide Vasi Marien Romain. 
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No more slow-widening with propor- 

tion’d size, 

Tier above tier, those circling seats arise ; 

Whence erst, ’mid shouting throngs, Impe- 
rial Pride (dren died — 

Look’d down unpitying — while ber chil- 

What time the white-rob’d Vestal’s stern 
command 

Bade hero ruffians lift the bireling hand: — 

Proud wreck of guilty Majesty, declare 

Where now thy pomp ? thy crowding my- 
riads where? [stone 

All—all is past, and o’er the crumbling 

Still Desolation rears her giant throne. 

Yet nor barbaric sword, nor bigot rage, 
Nor the slow canker of corroding Age ; 
But thine own Romans marr’d the grand 

design, — [minet; 
Hew’d princely fabrics from thy plunder’d 
With felon hand, defac’d thy form sublime, 
Aud tam’d that boast, which dar’d the 

waste of time. — [peace 
Nor yet had spar’d thee—but her wand of 
Religion wav’d, and bade the ravage cease ; 
Bade the meek Cross its guardian influence 

shed, [bled f. 
And rear’d her altars where her champions 

Yes—awful pile, declare to latest time 
How join’d the reign of Glory and of Crime! 
Still with that rugged form, that front se- 


vere, 

Tell lost Italia what her fathers were. 

Awe-struck I scan thy massive bulk, and 
see 

Majestic Rome’s epitome in thee : 

Her daring grandeur, cast in mountain 
mould — [of old ; 

Her pond’ rous wreck, that speaks the Great 

For thou, like her, canst mock Oblivion’s 
sway, 

Proud in thy fall,—triumphant in decay ! 

June 3, 1818. 


Deseription of a Danny, written in a Lady’s 
Album, at Tunbridge Wells, Oct. 1. 1818, 


A Danvy's a Thing without meaning or 
worth, (Earth! 
Unlike any Creature that crawls upon 
A Fungus, unkvown to Philosophy’s Eye ! 
It seems to exist—but we cannot tell, why ? 
Of no species a part—neither Fish, Flesh, 
nor Fowl, [the Owl! 
And shunn’d by Mankind, as Birds shun 
A Thing, which of use no mortal can 
render, 
By Taylors made up, without any gender, 
Of Belts, and of Bandages, Buckram, and 
Tape, {or an Ape: 
And in all points, but sense, like an Ass, 
And yet such poor Nothings with Apes to 
compare 
Is an act of injustice to Brutes I declare! 





+ ‘* The Farnese and other palaces were 
built from the Coliseum.” Vide Eustace. 
~ Many Christian Martyrs were de- 
voured by wild beasts on the Arena. . 
or 
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For Apes have Reflection—and useful the 
Ass; 

But a Danopy can only reflect in his Glass, 

Then approach not these Jiites, Dear La- 
dies, I pray, 

For if once you embrace them they ’d faint 

quite away ! 

We have beard of a Buck, Macaroni, and 
Spavt ; 

But a Danvy (poor Thing !) was unknown 
in Tue ARK; 

For Noau had never endeavour’d to save 

A Thing of no use from The Deluge’s Wave! 

Ws. Tuos, F.-G. 





WAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE? 


(Addressed in his own Style to a Lyrical 
‘cet, 


wey rail at tiis life, Tom, for since you 
began it, 
Youve had blessings enough, though 
perhaps ‘ittle bliss, 
And with commun discretion no happier 
planet [light you thao this. 
Could be thought on to charm or de- 


With a voice that could soothe the dull 
ear of a stoic, [taste, 

A mind rich in fancy and feeling and 
And a Muse sweet and tender, and truly 
heroic, [talents waste? 

What man but yourself could such rich 


Aye, waste them, you’ve done in the cause 
of a Master [from the sky, 

Who tempts the bright seraph to stoop 
To exchange all his bliss for disgrace and 
disaster, [Virtue to fly. 

From Heaven, from Hope, and from 


You commenc’d your career as Anacreon 
Little, [school ; 
Corrupting weak females emerging from 
And founding your fame upon ground 
frail and brittle, [ Fool. 

You reap your reward in the Cap of the 


When the fame of your Song pav’d your 
way to the Palace, 
Where refin’d condescension and plea- 
santry reign, 
To honour and gratitude equally callous, 
The returns you made were abuse and 


disdain. 
The mob then you courted, and found them 
deceitful, [brave ; 


Tho’ flatter’d by tales of old Bryan the 
For they judg’d that the Bard who has 
once prov’d ungrateful _[a slave. 
Deserves among mankind the rank of 


Then, Tommy, be wise, take a lesson and 
scan it: [love, 
Doat not on to old age upon visions of 
Nor expect to enjoy, when remov’d from 
this planet, 
Mahometan bliss in the realms above. 
Lifford, October 21. 
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Upon a Monument of Wood in Epsom 
Church-yard. 
In Memory of Joun Asuman, 
who died Feb, 4, 1805, aged 26 Years, 
STILL to this humble grave a widow 
bears 
The silent tribute of her heartfelt tears ; 
While from Affection’s source they gently 
flow, 
Celestia! Hope can mingle joy with woe, 
Can paint him blest, can grief, can love 
controul, 
And shed a ray of comfort o’er the soul, 





On the Female Dress of 1817-1818, 
« KNouc H of petticoats! their reign 
is o’er, [more ; 
Our feet unfetter’d feel their weight no 
Nought now our freest movements stops 
or stays—” (days, 
So boasts the Nymph of these enlighten’d 
Not long agoour dames, averse to freeze, 
Did wear their petticoats below their knees, 
But now, not made of such too tender 
stuff, 
They scorn all warmth: a fig-leaf is enough, 
Bosoms and necks and arms have long 
bven bare, 
And backs, good heavens! how broad! 
have made us stare, 
Yet tho’ the world above was givento show, 
Sull there surviv’d some decency below, 
O Boreas! iron tyrant of the North! 
Call all thy keen artillery instant forth, 
To thee our hopes make now their last 
appeal, [them feel, 
And if nought else can, thou shalt make 
Drive on the polar ice, increase thy snows, 
Bring back our women’s senses, and their 


cloaths. 
But gravely—whence this madness? All 
agree, [see ; 


We do not love the more, the more we 

Women, ’tis Nature’s law, we must admire, 

Too great exposure ouly cools our fire ; 

Howe’er old poets paint the Loves and 
Graces, 

Oar eyes demand no sample but their faces. 





THE LAST TEAR. 
SHE had done weeping, but her eye lash 
et 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 
And on its fringe a tear, like a lone star 
Shiniag upon the rich and byacinth skirts 
O’ the Westera cloud that veils the April 
even. 
The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 
That widen’d as the shower clears off from 
Heaven; 
Her beauty woke, a sudden beam of soul 
Flash’d from her eye, aud lit the vestal’s 
cheek 
Into one crimson, and exhal’d cae 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 5. 

Mr. Bennet brovght up a Keport from 
the Police Committee, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. The Hon. Member then 
expressed a hope that the Report which re- 
lated to the evils of the present systems 
of imprisonment, licensing public houses, 
&ec. would be carefully perused. 

Sir J. Mackintosh presented a petition 
from certain persons in Edinburgh against 
the clause added by the House of Lords to 
the Alien Bill, taking away the right of 
Naturaljzation which foreigners had by the 
possession of 80/. stock in the Bank of 
Scotland, by a Scotch Act of 1695, 

Mr. Tierney moved that the petition 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly maintained that the clause 
in the Scotch Act had been distinctly re- 
cognized four times since the} Union, and 
re-enacted; the last time was by the 34th 
of the King. 

After a long discussion, the Speaker gave 
it as his opinion, that the clause for re- 
pealing the provision in the Scotch Act 
had the effect of a money clause, and 
trenched upon the privileges of the House. 

Mr. Tierney upon this withdrew his mo- 
tion as unnecessary. 

On considering the amendments to the 
Alien Bill, the clause alluded to was re- 
jected, and a Committee appointed to ex- 
plain the reasons in a conference with 
the Lords. 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the 
amendments on the Poor Laws Bill were 
ordered to be considered this day fort- 
night, with the view of dropping the mea- 
sure for the Session. 





June 8. 

Mr. Brougham brought up a Report of 
the Committee on the Education of the 
Poor, which was received. In moving 
that the Report should be printed, he 
wished to say a very few words with regard 
to the Bill which had just passed, as one 
of the most important, as well as flagrant 
cases, which had come to their knowledge, 
was materially connected with the altera- 
tions in that Bill, He then detailed at 
great length the abuses of a charitable 
fund in a certain borough, (we understood 
the Learned Gentleman to allude to Hunt- 
ingdon.) This worst of all cases was free 
from the visitation of a Commission by 
that most faial clause that exempted all 

Geyr. Mac, December, 1818, 
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charities that had special visitors, Who 
were the visitors in this case? The Mayor 
and Aldermen themselves, the trustees, 
lessors and lessees, who had abused the 
trust and robbed the poor of their own 
interest. He would ask if any man could 
say, that that Bill, if not altogether, had 
not been almost entirely, frittered away 
and destroyed by the aiterations that had 
taken place? All that he could say was, 
that they ought noi to sit and slumber, 
but to supply the great deficiencies that 
the Bill laboured uoder. He thought that 
instance would be seen, and the measure 
at a future period amended accordingly, 
notwithstanding the great love of doubting 
that might exist. The Committee had re- 
ceived a letter from the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, which stated, 
that they were exerting themselves in 
making inquiries, and were sorry they 
were not enabled to make their communi- 
cations at that time. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 

After a conversation of some length re- 
specting the right of Naturalization con- 
ferred by the Scotch Act of 1695, Lord 
Castlereagh, with the leave of the House, 
brought in a Bill to prevent Aliens for a 
limited time from being naturalized, or 
being made or becoming denizens, exceps 
in certain cases. The Bill has no retro- 
spective clause, and is to be in force only 
for one year. !t was forwarded through 
all its stages, and sent up to the Lords. 





House or Lorps, June 9. 

The Supplemental Alien Bill was read 
the first time, and the standing order being 
suspended, it was forwarded through all 
the other stages, and passed, after some 
observations. by Lords Holland, Grey, 
and Spencer, who strongly protested against 
hurrying through Parliament, with such in- 
decent precipitancy, a measure affecting 
the rights of individuals unheard, and re- 
pealing Acts of the Scotch and Irish Par- 
liaments, of the contents of which the 
House was left in utter ignorance. 





June 10. 

About 2 o’clock, the discharge of 21 guns 
announced the arrival of The Prince Re- 
gent. Soon after, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, attended by a great number 
of Members, advanced with the usual cere- 
monies to the Bar. The Speaker pre- 
sented the Appropriation Bill, and — 
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ed his Royal Highness in the following 
Speech : 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

«* We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 

of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, attend your Royal Highness 
with our last Bill of Supply. Iv obedience, 
Sir, to your Royal Highness’s recommen- 
dation, we have wot failed to apply our 
anxious and continued attention to the 
state of the public income and expendi- 
ture; and heavy as unquestionably the 
weight and pressure still remain upon our 
finances, we have the satisfaction to ob- 
serve that the revenue. in its most import- 
ant branches, is gradually avd progres- 
sively improving. Among the various du- 
ties, Sir, ia which we have been engaged, 
there is none, perhaps, that could have de- 
volved upon us More interesting in itself, 
or more io unison, we are persuaded, with 
the sincere and unfeigned sentiments of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, than the 
duty of adopting the necessary measures 
for the fulfilment of those engagements 
which your Royal Highness was graciously 
pleased to communicate to us, as having 
been concluded with the Courts of Spain 
and Portugal, on the subject of the Slave 
Trade —Nor, Sir, have we been less atten- 
tive to another subject of great public im- 
portance, earnestly recommended by your 
Royal Highness to our early and particular 
consideration, the deficiency which has so 
long existed in the number of places of 
public worship belonging to the Establish- 
ed Church. To the remedy of this defi- 
ciency we have most readily afforded a 
large and liberal assistance, well con- 
vinced that the first and dearest interests 
of this couatry — its truest bappiness—its 
soundest prosperity -—its surest independ- 
ence —its proudest and most substantial 
national glory, are all involved and blend- 
ed intimately and inseparately in the reli- 
gious and moral habits of its people. —The 
Bill, Sir, which it is now my duty hambly 
to present to your Royal Highness, is en- 
titled ‘ An Act for applying certain monies 
therein mentioned for the service of the 
year 1818.’ To which, with all humility, 
we pray his Majesty's Royal Assent.” 

On the conclusion of this speech the 
Lord Chancellor received the Bill from the 
Speaker, which, with the Alien Naturaliza- 
tion Prevention Bill, and several other 

Bills, received the Royal Asseut. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
then read the following Speech : 

** My Lords, and Geutlemen, 

“ It is with deep regret that I am again 
under the necessity of announcing to you, 
that no alteration has occurred in the state 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. — 
1 contiaue to receive from Foreign Powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country, and of 
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their desire to maintain the general tran. 
quillity.—I am fully sensible of the atten. 
tion which you have paid to the many im. 
portant objects which have beeu brought 
before you.—I derive peculiar satisfaction 
from the measure which you have adopted, 
in pursuance of my recommendation, fer 
augmenting the number of places of pub. 
lic worship belonging to the Established 
Church ; and | confidently trust that this 
measure will be productive of the most be- 
neficial effects on the religion and moral 
habits of the people. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**T thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted to me for the service of 
the present year ; and I highly approve of 
the steps you have taken with a view to 
the reduction of the unfunded debt.—1 am 
happy to be able to inform you that the 
revenue is in a course of continued im. 
provement, 

“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ On closing this Session I think it pro. 
per to inform you that it is my intention 
forthwith to dissolve the present and to give 
directions for calling a new Parliament, 
In making this communication, I cannot 
refrain from adverting to the important 
change which has occurred iu the situa 
tion of this country and of Europe since] 
first met you in this place. — At that pe. 
riod, the dominion of the common enemy 
had been so widely extended over the Con. 
tinent, that resistance to his power was by 
many deemed to be hopeless ; and in the 
extremities of Europe alone was such re- 
sistance effectually maintained. — By the 
unexainpled exertions which you enabled 
me to make, iu aid of countries nobly con 
tending for independence, and by the spi- 
rit which was kindled in so many Nations, 
the Continent was at length delivered from 
the most galling and oppressive tyranoy 
under which it had ever laboured ; and 
I had the happiness, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to terminate, in coa- 
junction with bis Majesty’s Allies, the most 
eventful and sanguinary contest in which 
Europe had for centuries been engaged, 
with unparalleled success and glory.—The 
prosecution of such a contest for so maay 
years, aod more particularly the effens 
which marked the close of it, have been 
followed within our own country, as well 
as throughout the rest of Kurope, by con- 
siderable internal difficulties and distress, 
But, deeply as I felt for the immediate 
pressure upon his Majesty’s people, I 
nevertheless looked forward without dis- 
may, having always the fullest confidence 
in the solidity of the resources of the Bri- 
tish Empire, and in the relief which might 
be expected from a continuance of peace, 
and from the patience, public spirit, aod 
energy of the Nation.— These expecta- 
tions have not been disappointed. — The 

improve- 
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improvement in the internal circumstances 
of the country is happily manifest, and 
promises to be steadily progressive; and 
I feel a perfect assurance that the con- 
tioued loyalty and exertions of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects will confirm these 
growing indications of national prosperity, 
by promoting obedience to the Laws and 
attachment to the Constitution, from 
which all our blessings have been derived.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, baving re- 
ceived directions from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, said — 

«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ It 1s the will and pleasure of bis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be now dissolved; 
and this Parliament is dissolved accord- 


ingly. » 


When the Commons returned, divested 
of their legislative character, Mr, M. Sut- 
ton, the late Speaker, offered to read the 
Speech at the table, as is usual after a 


prorogation. 
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Mr. Tierney objected to any such pro- 
ceeding, 9s implying some approbation of 
this mode of dissolution, which he consi- 
dered as au insult to Parliament. 

Mr. M. Sutton observed, that be had 
consulted Mr, Hat+ell that morning on a 
case where there was no precedent, there 
having been no such disso!ution since that 
of the Oxford Parliament, in the reign of 
Charles I]. The difficulty did not depend 
on the Members present being no longer a 
House of Parliament. That circumstance 
equally existed in the case of a proroga- 
tion, But the peculiar difficulty of this 
case consisted in bis being no longer a 
Speaker. 

Lord Castlereagh said that the gentlemen 
present might incur a premunire, if they 
appeared to deliberate as a House of 
Commons. 

It was remarked, that there could be no 
harm in a conversation between Mr. M. 
Sutton and his friends roued the table. 
The Speech was not read. The Members 
then separated. 


—a——— 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 


Passep IN THE 58TH YEAR or Georce JII. 


[The letters at the end of each paragraph 
denote as follows ; viz. E. England, (and 
Wales, if the subject extends so far) ; 
8. Scotland; I. Ireland; G. B. Great 
Britain, or England and Scotland ; 
G. B. and 1. Great Britain and Ireland ; 
E. l. Engiand and Ireland; U. K. the 
whole of the United Kingdom. ]} 

CTIONS (Frivolous) of assault and bat- 
tery, fur preventing—U.K. Cap. 30 

Aliens, continuing 56 Geo, 3. for establish- 
ing regulations respecting arriving or 
resident in this kingdom, in certain 
eases—U. K. _ _— Cap. 96 

Aliens, preventing the naturalization of, 
or their becoming denizens, except in 
certain cases—G. B, _ Cap. 97 

America (South), allowing the importation 
of certain articles into the Continent 
of —U. K. _ = Cap. 27 

Annuities, for raising 3,000,000/. by the 
transfer of certain 3 per cent. annuities 
at the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent.; and for 
granting annuities to discharge certain 
Exchequer Bills—U. K. Cap. 23 

Appropriation of Supplies—U.K. Cap. 101 

Aqua Vit, charging duties on licenses for 
retailing—s, —_ — Cap. 13 

Army, Mutiny Act for, or 55 Geo. 3. rec- 
tified—U. K. a - Cap. 10 

——, annual Mutiny Act for—U.K. Cap. 11 

——, rates to innkeepers On quartering 

c Cap. 22 

Assessed Taxes, granting and regulating 
the collection of —I. oo Cap. 54 

Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, for encour- 


—U. K. _— —_ 


aging attempts to find a passage be- 
tween—U., K. — _— Cap. 20 
Auctions, amending 54 Geo. 3. for grant- 
ing duties on — I, _ Cap. 79 
Bank of England, amending 57 Geo. 3. for 
preventing the further circulation of 
dollars and tokens by—E. — Cap, 14 

» further continuing 44 

Geo. 5. for coutinuing the restrictions 
on payments of cash by—E. Cap. 37 
Bank of Ireland, continuing the restrictions 
on payments of cash by—I. Cap. 60 
Banks for Savings, for amending 57 Geo, 
3. c. 130. for encouraging the establish- 
ment of—E. — — Cap. 48 
Benefit of Clergy, repealing so much of 9 
Anne as takes away from persons steal- 
ing privily from the pérson of ano- 
Cap. 68 
Bounties, repealing several, on the expor- 
tation of refined sugar, and allowing 
others in lieu thereof—U, K. Cap. 34 
Brecknock Forest, vesting parts of in 
the Crown, and inclosing, &c. —E, 
&c. — — — Cap. 99 
Brewers, amending the laws relating to 
Cap. 78 
Cambridge (H, ®. H. the Duke of), for 
makiog further provision for, and set- 
tling an annuity on the Princess of 
Hesse, in case she shail sarvive him— 
U. K. —- —_ = Cap. 24 
Canal (Roya!) from the River Liffey to the 
River Shannon,maintaining—I. Cap. 35 
Carriages (Four-wheeled) granting Duties 
on certain—G, B, _ Cap. 17 
Charities 
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Charities for the education of the poor, 
appointing Commissioners to inquire 
concerning—E. — — Cap. 91 

Chelsea Hospital, for the further regula- 
tion of payments of pensions to soldiers 
upon the establishmentof—E Cap. 74 

Churches, for building and promoting the 


missioners to inquire crneerning chari- 

ties for—E, ~ — Cap. 9} 

Entailed Estates pevsbeced © with trast mo. 

nies, for relief of eee 4 — hy 

ExchequerBills, suing, &e. of 0, on i 
—G. RB. 


vissuing, +r af 1 ponahe 





building of otiticasl, in popul pa- 
tishes — E. _ Cap. 45 
Clergymen officiating as Chaplaivs in 
houses of correction, amending Act re- 
lating to the salaries of—E. Cap. 32 
Coals and Cinders, allowing, to be brought 
to London and Westminster—E, Cap. 62 
Colonies ; allowing the importation and 
re-exportation of certain articles into 
certain ports within the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick — 
U. K. _ _ = Cap. 19 
, indemnifyimg persons concern- 
ed in advising, issuing, or executing 
any orders for permitting the importa- 
tion or exportation in foreign bottoms 
of certain goods, &c. into and from cer- 
tain West India Islands—U.K. Cap. 7 
» permitting the importation of 
certain articles into the West Indies, 
or on the Guten of South America 
—U. K. _ —  Cap.27 
Conspiring against his M Majesty’s personard 
Government, repealing Act for detaining 
persons suspected of—U. K. Cap. 1 
Corks, ready made, + granting additional 
duty on—I. — Cap. 18 
Corovers for Counties, regulating the elec- 
tion of—E. _ Cap. 95 
Court and Sessions Monsen, regulating the 
building and repairing of—I. Cap. 31 
Cumberland (Duchess of), settling an an- 
nuityoo—U.K. — — Cap. 25 
Customs, Madder, repealing former duties 
on, and granting new duties in lieu 
thereof —G. B. — Cap. 9. 55 
Distress, pang 4 tenants = un- 
due—l —_ p. 59 
Dollars, issued by the Bank of Bosend, 
amended 57 Geo. 3. for preventing the 
further circulation of —E. Cap. 14 
Dunmore Harbour, for completing and 
improving, and rendering it a fit situation 
for his Majesty’s packets—I. Cap, 72 
Daties, anneal, on malt, sugar, tobacco, 
and snuff, in Great Britain, and on pen- 
sions, offices, and personal estates ia 
ss B.andE. — Cap.3 
id G. B. Cap. 9.55 
——on borses, continued and re- 
duced—G. B. _ — Cap. 16 
East India Company, amending and re- 
duciag imto one Act the several laws 
relating to the hiring of shipping by— 
E. Cap. 83 


om _ _ p- 





» removing doubts 
relative to the validity of marriages 
celebrated — the territories of — 
E. — Cap. 84 

Edueation ‘of the Poor, appointing Com- 





—G. B. ~~ Cap. 8 
a " , quation annuities for dig. 
charging certain—G. B Cap, 25 
—————, amending 57 Geo. 3. ¢ 
34 and 174, authorising the issue of, for 
public works, and for the employment of 
the poor, &c. and extending the powers 
of the said Actsto Ireland—U.K. Cap. 8§ 
Excise ;—altering the allowance for broken 
plate glass, and exempting manufactur. 
ers of certain glass wares from penalties 
for not being licensed—G. B. Cap. 35 
—— for reviving and continuing seve. 
ral laws relating to the duties on, and 
to probibit the making of smalts within 
a certain distance, or by the maker of any 
other kind of glass—G. B. Cap. 21 


—-— charging duties on licenses for 
Cap. 15 


retailing aqua vite—S, 
———-— amending 55 Geo. 3. for 
duties on licenses, and regulating the 
issuing, &c. thereof—l. Cap. 57 
——-— repealing duties on verjuice and 
vinegar, granting new duties thereon, 
and more effectually securing the duties 
on vinegar—G. B. — Cap. 6 
Executors under the age of 21 years, e- 
tending to Ireland certain provisions of 
the Parliament of Great Britatn reia- 
tive to—U. K. — — Caps! 
Fees, regulating, for pardons under the 
Great Seal—U. K. — Cap. 28 
Felony, for facilitating the means of pro- 
secuting persons accused of, and of 
other offences—E. —_ Cap. 70 
Fever Hospitals, for establishing, and 
preventing the increase of infectious 
fevers— I. — -_ Cap. 47 
Fisheries in Greenland Seas and Davis's 
Streights, Act for encouragement of, 
amended — G. B. — Cap. 15 
—, Act for the improvement and 
extension of, continued and amended 
Cap. % 
Foreigners, subjecting to arrest and de- 
tention, for smuggling within certain dis- 
tances of any of bis Majesty’ vs domi- 
nions—U. K. Cap. 76 
Funds, amending 57 Geo. : 3. ¢. 79. for 
transferring capital from certain, in 
Great Britain, to certain public stocks or 
funds in Ireland—vU. K. Cap. 80 
Game, for the more effectual prevention 
of offences connected with the unlawful 
destruction and sale of—G. B. Cap. 75 
Glasgow to Carlisle, altering the applica- 
tion of part of 50,000/, granted by 56 
Geo. 5, for inyooving the road from 
—S. _ — Cap. 4 
Glass, 
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Glass, for reviving and continuing seve- 
ral laws wae = to the duties on— 
G. B. — = Cap. 21 

—_—_, alteriog the allowance for broken 
plate glass, and exempting manufac- 
turers of certain glass wares from penal- 
ties for not being licensed—G. ‘B. 33 

Graiv, for preventing frauds in the sale 
lh — _ _ Cap. 82 

Grand Juries, regulating the investiga- 
tion of presentments by, for roads, 
ke.—l  — %— Cap. 2.67 

Greenwich Hospital, Governors of, eni- 
powered to pay certain shares of prize- 
money due to Russian seamen, to the 
Russian Ambassador—F. Cap. 64 

Hesse (Princess of) settling an annuity 
on, in case she shall survive H.R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge—U. K. Cap. 24 

High treason and treasonable practices, 
indemnifying persons who have acted in 
apprehending, &c. persons suspected 
of —G. B. —_ Cap. 6 

Highway Robbery, fer repealing such parts 
of several Acts as allow pecuniary and 
other rewards on the conviction of per- 
sons for—E. os — Cap. 70 

Horses, duties on, continued and reduc- 
ed—G. B _ — Cap. 16 

Houses of Correction, amending 56 Geo. 2. 
for regulating the salaries of Clergymen 
officiating as Chaplains in—E. Cap. 32 

Howth Harbour, for the better accommo- 
dation of the King’s packets in, and 
better ageing < the shipping therein 

—l. _— Cap. 61 

Hydrometer, , capeaiing an Act of 56 Geo. 
3. for establishing the use of Sikes’s in- 
stead of Clarke’s—U. K. Cap. 28 

Importation, allowing, of certain articles, 
and re-exportation thereof, into and 
from certain ports of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick—U. K. Cap. 19 

. indemnifying persons con- 
cerned in advising, issuing, or execut- 
ing any orders for permitting the im- 
portation and exportation of certain 
goods, &c. in foreign bottoms to and 


Kilmainham Hospital, for the further re- 
gulation of payments of pensions to 
soldiers Be aye the establishment “7 
I, — Cap, 7 

Kiog and ; Goverement, Act repealed for 
detaining persons suspected of con- 
spiring against—U. K. -— Cap. 1 

, altering and amending 51 Geo, 5 
for providing for the person of, during 
his illuess, and for the administration of 
the royal authority, &c.—U.K. Cap. 90 

Larceny from the person, for more effec- 
tually preventing—Il. — Cap. 68 

Leiningen (Princess of) settling annuity 
on, in case of her surviving H. R. H. the 
Duke of Kent—U. K. — Cap. 53 

Licences for retailing aqua vite, charged 
with duty—S. — —  Cap.15 

——-—, amending 55 Geo. 3. for grant- 
ing duties on, and regulating the issu- 
ing, &c. thereof—I. = Cap. 57 

Liffey (River), for maintaining the Royal 
Canal from, to the River ag 
I, os _ Cap. 

Longitude at aa for effectually nd 
covering—U K. — -—= Cap. 20 

Lotteries—E. — — Cap. 71 

Madder, repealing eae duties on, and 
granting new duties in lieu thereof— 
GBoo— — — Cap.9.55 

Magistrates, repealing so wath ‘of 48 
Geo. 3. as requires the presence of, on 
board vessels carrying passengers from 
the united kingdom to his Majesty’s 
plantations, or to foreign parts — 
U. K. Cap. 89 

Malt, annual duties on—G. B. Cap. 3 

——., for better securing the collection of 
the duties on—I. — Cap. 78 

Marine Forces, regulating while on shore 

-—U.K. — — — Cap.i2 

Marriages celebrated in India, removiog 
doubts relativeto—E. — Cap. 84 

Matrimonial Contracts, extending to Ire- 
jand certain provisions of the Parlia. 
ment of Great Britain relative to— 
U. K. _ _ => Cap. 81 

Militia Adjuts. allowances to—G.B, Cap. 58 





from certain West India Island 
U. K. - —_-_ — Cap. 7 
» permitting the importation 
of certain articles into the West In- 
dies—U. K. =_ _ Cap. 27 
Innkeepers, rates to, on quartering sol- 
diers—U. K. — — Cap. 22 
Juries (Grand), regulating the iovestiga- 
tion of presentments by, for roads, 
&e.—I. —_ —_ Cap. 2. 67 
Kent (H. R. H. the Duke of), making pro- 
vision for, and settling an annuity on 
the Princess of Leiningen, in case she 
shall survive him—U. K. Cap. 53 
Kilmainbam Hospital, Governors of, au- 
thorized to suspend the pensions of pen- 
siovers guilty of fraud in respect of 
prize-money or pensions, or for other 
goss misconduct—I. —  Cap.$ 


, disembodied, pay and clothing 
of—G. B. — Cap. 58 

> disembodied, pay and clothing 
il — _ Cap. 59 
—--, Gageaat Majors, allowances to— 
G. B. _ Cap. 58 
Subaltern Officers, allowances to 
—a. B. _ — Cap. 58 
——--, Subaltern Officers, a. to 
—I. _ Cap. 59 

* Sasgeens and Surgeon's Mates, 
 qileweness to—G.B. — Cap. 58 
Matiny Act of 55 Geo. 3. mistake in, rec- 
tified, and indemoifying certain persons 
relating thereto—U. K. — Cap.10 

, Annual, Army—U.K. Cap. 11 

» Marines—\K. Cap, 12 
National Debt (Commissioners for the re- 
duction of), empowering any three or 
more 
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more of, to exercise all the powers given 
to the Commissioners by any Act or 
Acts of Parliament—U. K. Cap. 66 
Negotiable Securities, relieving bond fide 
holders of, without notice that they 
were given for an usurious considera- 
tion—U. K. _- —- Cap. 93 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, allow- 
ing the importation and re-exportation 
of certain articles into certain ports 
of—U. K. _ _ Cap. 19 
Northern Passage, for encouraging at- 
tempts to find, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and to approach the 
Northern Pole—U. K. — Cap, 20 
Offices and Employments, annual duties 
o-—E, — _ _ Cap. 3 

» ind ity — 

U. K. _ _ _- Cap. 5 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, for encourag- 
ing attempts to find a Northera pas- 
sage between—U.K. — Cap. 20 
Paper, amending 56 Geo. 3. for regulating 
and securing the collection of the duties 
on, and allowing a drawback of the 
duty on paper used in printing certain 
books at the press of Triuvity College, 
Dublin—I. — _ Cap. 41 





Pardons under the Great Seal, regulating 
the payment of fees for—U. K. Cap. 29 
Parish Vestries, for the regulation of— 
. _ _ _ Cap. 69 
Passengers from the United Kingdom to 
the Colonies or Foreign Parts, repealing 


so much of 43 Geo. 3. as requires the 
presence of Magistrates on board ves- 
sels carrying—U. KK. — Cap. 89 
Pensions and Persowal Estate, annual du- 
ties on—E. — —_ Cap, 3 
Pensions to soldiers upon the establishments 
of Chelsea and Kilmainbam, regulating 
payment of —U. K. —_ Cap. 74 
- . the Governors of Kil- 
mainham Hospital empowered to sus- 
pend or take away, from soldiers guilty 
of fraud, in respect of prize-money or 
pensions, or of any other gross miscon- 
dut—l  — — — Cap.8 
Poor, appointing Commissioners to in- 
quire concerning charities for the edu- 
cation ofthe—E. — — Cap. 91 
Portugal, for carrying into execution a 
Convention between his Majesty and 
the King of, for preventing traffick in 
slaves—U.K. — _ Cap. 85 
Presentments for Roads, regulating the 
investigation of by Grand Juries — 
ao Cap. 2. 67 
Prige-money (Navy), making further re- 
gulations for the payment of, and au- 
thorizing the Governors of Greenwich 
Hospital to pay to the Russian Ambas- 
sador certain shares of prize-money due 
to Russian seamen—E. Cap. 64 
Regimental Debts, for regulating the pay- 
mentof—U.K. — — Cap, 73 
Russian Seameo, empowering the Gover- 





nors of Greenwich Hospital to pay 
prize-money due to, to the Russian 
Ambassador — E. — Cap. 64 
Salmon, for preventing the destruction of 
and fish of salmon kind—E, Cap. 43 
Salt (Rock) delivered for feeding or mix. 
ing with the food of cattle, for repeali 
duty on, and imposing another duty ia 
lieu thereof—G, B. — Cap. 77 
Savings’ Banks, amending 57 Geo, 3, ¢ 
130. for encouraging the establish. 
ment of —E. _— _— Cap. 48 
Seamen, to extend and render inore effec. 
tual the present regulations for the re. 
lief of seafaring men and boys, subjects 
of the united kingdom, in foreign pans 
K : Cap. 38 
Securities (Negotiable), relieving bond fide 
holders of, without notice that they 
were given for an usurious considers. 
tion—U. K. — — Cap. 33 
Sherwood Forest, vesting parts of in the 
Crown—E. _— _— Cap. 100 
Shipping, amending and reducing into one 
Act the several laws relative to the 
mode of hiring, by the East India Com. 
_pany—E. _ _ Cap, 83 
Sikes’s Hydrometer, repealing an Act of 
56 Geo. 3. for establishing the use of, 
instead of Clarke’s—-U, K. Cap. 9% 
Silk Manufactures, additional bounty oa 
the exportation of, granted by 46 Geo, 
3. made perpetual—G. B. Cap. 36 
Slanderous Words, for preventing frivo- 
lous and vexatious actions for, in 
Courts—U.K. — — Cap. 8 
Slave Trade, for carrying into executiona 
treaty between his Majesty and the King 
of Spain, for preventing —U.K, Cap. 36 
, for carrying into executiona 
treaty between his Majesty and the King 
of Portugal, for preventing —U.K. Cap.85 
» explaining 46, 47, and 51Geo, 
3. for the abolition of—U.K. Cap. 49.98 
Smalts, prohibiting the making of, withia 
a certain distance of glass - houses— 
G. B. Cap, 21 
Smuggling, for subjecting foreigners to 
arrest and detention for, within certain 
distances of any of his Majesty’s domi- 
niovs; for regulating rewards to the 
seizing officers, according to the ton- 
nage of vessels or boats seized and con- 
demned—U.K. — — Cap.% 
Snuff, annual duties on—G. B. — Cap. 3 
Soldiers, for further regulating the pay- 
ments of pensions to soldiers upon the 
establishments of Chelsea and Kilmain-: 
ham—vU. K. - _ Cap. 74 
, Governors of Kilmainham Hos- 
pital empowered to suspend or take 
away the pensions of soldiers guilty of 
fraud in respect of prize-money or pen- 
sions, or of any other gross miscon- 
dut—I. — — — Cap.8 
, rates to Innkeepers on quarter- 
ing—U. K. Cap, 22 
Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, for lating the payment of re- 
imental dont, and the distribution of 
the effects of officers and soldiers dying 
in service, avd the receipt of sums due 
to soldiers—U. K. ae Cap. 13 
——, Consolidating and amending 51 
and 52 Geo. 3. for enabling the wives 
and families of, to return to their 
homes—U. K. — — Cap. 92 
South America, permitting the importation 
of certaio articles into—U.K. Cap. 27 
Spain, carrying into execution a conven- 
tion between his Majesty and the King 
of, for preventing traffick in silaves— 
Cap. 36 
jrits, continuing and amending Acts for 
regulating the trade in, between Great 
Britain and Ireland reciprocally—G. B. 
and J. ~- _ _ Cap. 26 
——, amending and continuing 56 Geo. 
3, to repeal the duties upon wash, spi- 
rits, and distillers’ licences, and grant- 
ing other duties, and establishing fur- 
ther regulations for the distillation of 
spirits from corn for home consump- 
tioo—S. — _-_ — Cap. 50 
Sugar, annual duties on—G. B. Cap. 3 
—— (Refined), repealing the several 
bounties on the exportation of, and for re- 
ducing the size of the packages in which 
it may be exported—U. K. Cap. 34 
Supplies, appropriation of —U.K. Cap. 101 
Tea, for further preventing the importa- 
tion of, without making due eutry there- 
of with the officers of customs and 
excise—-U.K. — _ Cap. 76 
Tenants (absconding, overholding, and de- 
faulting), amending the law respecting 
the recovery of tenements from, and for 
protecting the tevant against undue 
distress—I. = _ Cap. 39 
Tobacco, annual duties on—G. B. Cap. 3 
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Tobacco, reviving 49 Geo. 3. for permit- 
ting the importation of, from any 
place—U. K. — _ Cap. 63 

Tokens (Bank of England), amending 57 
Geo. 3. for preventing the further cir- 
culation of—E. — — Cap. 14 

Treason and Treasonable Practices, in- 
demnifying persons who have acted in 
apprehending, &c. persons suspected 
of—G. B. — _- Cap. 6. 

Treasury Bills, raising 800,000/. British 
by, in lreland—lI. _ Cap. 87 

Trinity College (Dublin), allowing draw- 
back of duty on paper used in printing 
certain books used at—I. Cap. 41 

Verjuice and Vinegar, repealing former du- 
ties on, and granting new duties in lieu 
thereof, and for more effectually secur- 
ing the duties on vinegar—G.B. Cap. 65 

Vestries (Parochial), for regulating — 

‘ Cap. 69 

Wages of Workmen, amending several 
Acts prohibiting the payment of, in 
certain trades, otherwise than in lawfal 
money—E. — _ Cap. 51 

Watching and Warding, continuing Act 
for—G, B. a —_ Cap. 52 

West Indies, indemnifying persons con- 
cerned in advising, issuing, or execut- 
ing any orders for permitting the im- 
portation and exportation of certain 
goods, &c. iv foreign bottoms, to and 
from éertain Islands in—U. K. Cap. 7 

» to permit the importation of 
certain articles into—U. K. Cap. 27 

Yarmouth, enabling the trustees of certain 
premises at, held in trust for his Majesty, 
to execute a conveyance of the same, 
to a purchaser thereof—E, Cap. 42 

Yeomanry Corps, for continuing the laws 
now in force concerning—I, Cap, 40 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Surrtement tro tae Lonpon Gazetre or 
Tuespay, Novemaer 24. 

Letter from Lieut.-colonel Cunningham to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
dated Camp, near Pritchetghur, June 
10, inclosed in a letter from Mr. Elphio- 
stone to Mr. ‘Varden, Chief Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, dated 
June 16. 

Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for the information of Geveral Smith, that 
the detachment under my command en- 
camped yesterday as near to Pritchetghur 
as the jungle would admit, and shortly 
afterwards occupied a high hill, which 

letel ds thai place. I im- 





mediately sent to the Killedar, requesting 
him to deliver up the fort, but without 
effect ; and in the course of the day Capt. 
Spillar went over, and was admitted under 
a flag of truce, and did every thing in 
his power to induce the garrison to comply 


with my demand, which they promised to 
do the following day ; as I, however, put 
but little faith in their assurances, I sent 
back, during the night, to the top of the 
Moreghurry Ghaut for one of the guns, 
which had been carried up the day before ; 
and, owing to the exertions of the detach- 
ment and the assistance which had beea 
sent me from Sattara, | had the pleasure 
of seeing it brought up and mounted upon 
the hill which we occupied by two o'clock: 
I then warned the Killedar of the conse- 
quences that would ensue if the place was 
not immediately put in my possession ; 
and on receiving no satisfactory answer, 
commenced hostilities. —The first two shel is 
seemed to alarm them a good deal, but 
unfortunately they had so much cover that 
it was impossible to reach them. Sensible 
of this, they rose up the moment our gun 
was fixed, aud set us at defiance. Under 
such mortifying circumstances, the only 
way 
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way I thought it possible to get into the 
place was by blowing open the gateway 
by musketry, which service Capt. Spillar, 
in the most gallant manner, offered to 
perform ; Lieut. Redford also volunteered 
to accompany him. Fifty men from the 
6th regiment, and a party from the auxi 
liary horse, were immediately formed, 
and advanced to the gateway on the oppo- 
site side of the tower —Fearful that Capt. 

Spillar might be overpowered by numbers, 

I joined him with a reinforcement, and 

had soon the happiness of seeing a hole 

blown through the gate, sufficiently large 
to admit one man at atime. The enemy 
were completely pavic-struck, and fled in 
all directions ; and in the course of a few 
minutes the fort was in our possession. 
The Rajah and his family were made pri- 
soners, and are now incamp. The enemy 
had five men killed, and the Subidar of 
the fort wounded. I ought to have men- 
tioned that during our advance to the 
gateway, the gun was well directed by 

Lieut. Roe, which, no doubt, prevented 

the enemy from occupying that part of 

the works. J. Cunnincnam, 
Lieut.-col. Commanding Detachment. 

Extract from a Report from Capt. Swan- 
ston, commanding the second division of 
the Poona auxiliary horse, to the Poli- 
tical Agent in Kandeish, dated camp, 
at Chandore, June 29, inclosed in a let- 
ter from Mr. Elphinstone to Mr, War- 
den, dated July 4. 

I have the honour to inform you that 
immediately on the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday’s date, | marched from Mal- 
‘igaum upon Chandore, leaving my bag- 
gage to follow metothattown. At Chan- 
dore I arrived at seven o'clock, p.m. halted 
there an hour and a half to refresh my 
horses, and again moved forward to the 
village of Aheirgaum, which place I 
reached at day-light this morning.—As I 
had moved on when within six miles of the 
village at a very quick pace, to prevent all 
intelligence of my approach arriving be- 
fore myself, | was enabled to surround the 
village, force open the gates, and take 
possession of the house of Trimbuckjee 
Dainglia, before he or any person io the 
place was aware of my approach. Trim- 
buckjee was at this moment lying on his 
cot, and had but time to fly to the upper 
part of the house, where he concealed 
himself among some straw. He was, bow- 
ever, soon discovered, and seized without 
the smallest resistance. 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
nor-in-Council at Bombay to the Secret 
Committee, dated June 22. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing 
to your Honourable Committee the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the fort and district 
of Vezeadroog to the British Government, 
which completes the conquest of the South- 


Interesting Intelligence from the London Gazettes. [Dee, 


ero Concan ; and that by letters Teceivey 
from Seroor, it appears that the 

of Malligaom has surrendered to Liew, 
colonel M‘Dowall, 


SuPPLeMENT TO THE Lonpon Gazerre, 
or SaturDay Decemase 5. 
Extracts from the report of Maj.-gen. SirD, 
Marshall to the Adjutant-general : 
April 3, 

I now proceed to lay before his Bxog, 
lency the Commander-in-chief. the part, 
culars of the operations against the tow 
of Mundiah, — As soon as day light suff. 
ciently broke on the 26th of April, og 
batteries opened, and were iustantane 
ously answered by a spirited fire from the 
whole of the enemy’s works. Our gam 
were served with a vivacity, and laid wih 
a precision, worthy of the scientific chy. 
racter which the Bengal artillery has. 
ways maintained, and the progress wy 
very encouraging. —The troops arrived ip 
the rear of the investing post, at a 
past three, p.m, but were halted by 
orders, about 1200 yards in the rear of 
They consisted of a storming, and a sup 
porting column, the former composed @ 
four companies, 2d batt. Ist native infap. 
try, under Major Midwinter, eight com. 
panies 2d batt. 13th native infantry, unde 
Major Thomas, and three companies It 
batt. 14th native infantry, under Lies 
Lewis; the whole under the command d 
Brigadier Dewar. The latter was formed 
of five companies of the 2d batt. Sth aa 
tive infantry, under Major Manley, and 
eight companies of the 2d batt. 28th native 
infantry, under Captain Wrottesley ; the 
whole under Brigadier Price. Both co 
lomns were placed under the direction and 
orders of Brig.-gen. Watson, C. B.—The 
rest of the infantry continued in their posts 
of inves:ment, and two companies were 
sent to protect the park and stores re- 
maining on the other side.—In this dispo- 
sition | halted, until about half- past five, 
when, to the satisfaction of the eager 
troops, Capt. Tickel, Field Engineer, who 
with some of his officers had examined 
the breach personally, gave the precon 
certed signal, that the troops might ad- 
vance. Brig.-gen, Watson, most judici- 
ously concluding that no time was to be 
lost, moved forward at once to the assault, 
with some pioneers, and a party of 50 or 
60 men of the Ist batt. 14th native infan- 
try, under Lieuts. Lewis and Aitchison, 
followed closely by Capt. d’Aguilar, of 
the 13th, with three companies of that 
corps, and what remained of the detach- 
ment of the Ist batt. 14th native infantry; 
the main body coming up in double quick 
time, joined the assailants without loss of 
time. The breach, from being wnoceu- 
pied by the enemy, was instantly mounted 
and carried, our troops rushing along the 


ramparts, 
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ramparts, and up the principal streets of 
the town, driving before them the enemy, 
who now endeavoured, when too late, to 
maintain themselves, and suffered very 
severely in their retreat towards the fort ; 
the town was soon in our possessjon with 
scarcely any loss; such of the fugitives 
as aitewpted to escape to the fort, found 
the gate shut against them, and fell in 
heaps under the destructive fire which now 
poured vpon them from Capt. Black’s 
battery.—Annund Sing, Commandaut, an 
old officer of the Rajab of Berar, and the 
most violent instigator of the resistance 
we experienced, was said to be slain at 
this spot. About 250 of the fugitives had 
collected in the corner farther from the 
breach; these on the approach of our 
troops along the ramparts, made some re- 
sistance, but at length adopted the fatal 
resolution of rushing outside through a 
small gateway; they were observed by 
the investing parti under Major Cum- 
ming and Capt. Sterling, of the 7th ca- 
—these officers instantly moved for- 

and after chasing them from one 
rtoanother, drove them at length 

into the Nerbuddah, where they all pe- 
rished, except about 50, taken prisoners, 
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many of them badly wounded, The 
enemy must have lost 500 men in the 
assault and occupation of the town.—As 
soon as the town became durs, the troops 
were pushed forward as near as possible 
to the fort, and established themselves.— 
At day-break of the 27th, the garrison, 
who had so completely lost courage that 
they had not dared to fire a single shot 
during the night, came out unarmed, 
headed by Nuthoo Ram Hoozaree, and 
quietly surrendered themselves prisoners, 
to the amount of 1000, or 1200 persons, 
besides 4 or 500, who were not of a mili- 
tary character. —Thus closed a series of 
operations in which not a single mischance 
occurred to disappoint the expectations 
we had formed. The enemy has been 
severely punished for his temerity in 
Opposing the British arms, while on our 
side not an officer has been tcuched, aud 
our loss three killed and 14 wounded. 

{In the course of this Dispatch Sir D. 
Marshall warmly praises the condact of 
Capt. Tickell, Lieuts, Pecket and Cheape, 
Ensigns Colvin and Irvine, and Cadet 
Warlow, aod more particularly Lieut, 
Pickersgill, Deputy-assistant. quarter-mas- 
ter-general } 


ae 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

On the 10th inst. took place the opening 
of the French Legislature by the King in 
person; and the private accounts say, 
that nothing could exceed the pomp and 
splendour with which the Monarch was 
surrounded during this high ceremony ; 
nor the profound impression which he 
seemed to leave upon the minds of his 
hearers. The Speech delivered on the oc- 
casion shall appear in our SurPLement.— 
The new deputies took the oath of fidelity 
¥o the King, and obedience to the Charter, 
in the presence of his Majesty. — The 
King spoke in an accent, firm, noble, and 
touching, which reaches the heart, be- 
cause it proceeds from the heart. His 
speech was heard in religious silence, and 
followed by the most lively applause, in 
which were mingled shouts of Vive le Roi / 
This imposing ceremony had drawn a 
numerous assemblage to the gallery; 
among whom were remarked many fo- 
teigners of distinction, particularly of our 

men. 

The following table is extracted from a 
work lately published in Paris, written by 
the Count De la Borde : Acres. 
Extent of territory in France 108,000,000 

Population. Persons, 
lo Agriculture ° - 17,500,000 
In Manufactures - - 6,200,000 
Indigent ~ - 800,000 
Various « - 4,000,000 


Aonual Agricultural Pro- 
duce - - 
Manufactures - 387000,000 
Permanent Public Revenue 30,000,000 

The following table in respect of Eag- 
land, is from the same author :— 

Acres. 
55,000,000 

Persons. 

6,129, 142 

7,071,989 
_ 1,548,400 

2,347,300 

17,096,800 

The Count's statement in respect of 
England continued :— 
Aonual Agriculwural Pro- 

duce £225,000,000 
Manufactures 115,000,000 
Permanent Public Revenue ¢ 62,000,000 

From a statistical report given in the 
French papers, of the births, deaths, and 


£140,000,000 


Extent of Territory - 
Population. 

In Agriculture - 

la Manufactures 

Indigent * 

Various - 





* The Count upon this part of the 
statement, has the following note :—* It 
is a singular fact, that, notwithstanding the 
superior resources of the English nation, 
the number of indigent is double that of 
France, which country is twice as large as 
England. Whence doves this arise? From 
the extravagance of the people, and the 
introduction of so much machinery.” 

+ We should imagine that the Count's 
statement in regard of the Reveave mast 





Total 28,500,000 
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marriages, which took place in Paris during 
the year 1817, it appears, that the aggre- 
gate of births was 23,768 ; of which num- 
ber 90477 were the fruits of unlawful inter 
course. 

A partial change, long foreseen, has at 
Jength taken place in the French Ministry. 
M. Corvetto, Minister of Finance, has re- 
signed, and has been replaced by M. Roy, 
Member for Paris in the Chamber of De- 
puties. M. Roy is one of the riches: pro- 
prietors of France, and bas shewo himself 
to be a man of talent. 

Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wel- 
lingtor, it appears, have agreed, on the 
part of Great Britain, to a pecuniary ar- 
rangement of very considerable advantage 
to France, in consequence of the distressed 
state of the finances :— a Protocol has 
been signed to the following effect: The 
payments by France to the Allies, which 
were to have been made in eighteen 
months, will not be effected in less than 
twenty-seven instalments, or twenty-seven 
months.—The payment in renfes, of debts 
due to foreign individuals, was to have 
taken place immediately : it has been put 
off for six months, and consequently will 
not commence till the Ist of July next.— 
Mr. Baring and Co. took 100,000,000 of 
rentes, at the rate of 75 francs, and en- 
gaged to pay the Allied Powers; France 
takes back these renfes—that is, Frauce 
undertakes to make the paymeuts in specie 
withia the twenty-seven months,—By this 
stipulation, the French government have 
rendered the payment of 100 millions de- 
pendent solely upon their own security ; 
whereas, before, the Bariags were per- 
sonally responsible. 

The noted Cambaceres, formerly fellow 
Consu! with Buonaparte (or, rather, the 
second in rank in the Cousular Govern- 
ment), and afterwards Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire, arrived at Paris on Friday 
last, having with him General Lamarque 
and several other exiles. 

The Liberaux of Paris, among whom are 
distinguished M.M. the Duc de Broglie, 
Voyer d’Argencgan, Bignon, Du Pom de 
Eure, La Fayette, Martin du Garay, B. 
de Constant, Etienne, Jouy, Lacretelle, 
&c. &c. had an intention to celebrate a 
solemn service in the Protestant Church, 
to the memory of Sir Samuel Romilly ; but 
the Ministers of that religion represented 
that their dogmas were iuconsistent with 
such ceremonies. In consequence of this, 
the Liberaur have determined that an 
Ealogy on the talents and virtues of this 
great man shall be pronounced by one of 
their Members, M. Say, in a public hall, to 
which the friends of justice, freedom, and 
humanity, of all nations,-shall be invited. 

When the Emperor Alexander arrived 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (which was in the middle 
of the night), after the jate grand military 
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review near Valenciennes, his Imperial 
Majesty went early the next morning, with. 
out any previous notice, to the hotel of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was then at break. 
fast with his aides-de-camp. The Eg. 
peror eitered the room without cere 

but in full military costume. After shak. 
ing his Grace by the hand very cordially, 
he addressed him nearly in the following 
words :— 

‘Duke of Wellington—TI lose not g 
moment in calling on you to express 
sense of the obligation I feel, for the atten. 
tion which my army has uniformly experi. 
enced at your hands, since it has been under 
yourorders. No words can do justice to what 
I feel—as little am | able to express my 
admiration, aud the high gratification you 
afforded me, at the late reviews of og, 
troops, especially by the finest mili 
Movement [ ever witnessed—the advance 
of the British Guards when attacking the 
heights of Famar !—I have therefore to de 
sire that you will permit me to nominate 
you a Firerp ‘Marsuac of Russia.’ The 
Duke bowed assent, and expressed bis 
deep sense of the distinguished honour 
intended him by his Imperial Majesty, 
The day after this interview, the Emperor, 
on meeting the Duke, said, ‘ You must 
dine with me to-day in the Russian Um. 
Sorm,’—* Sire,’ replied the Duke, ‘I bar 
not yet been able to furnish myself witha 
coat." That shali uot be wanting,’ i 
joined the Emperor, * If you will wear th 
best I have in my wardrobe.’ 

In balf an hour the Emperor’s own om 
furm coat, which he had worn the day be 
fore, was sent to the Duke, who appeared 
in it at dinner, with the Order of a Russia 
Field Marshal, and a magnificent Sword 
presented to his Grace by his Impetul 
Majesty on the occasion. The manne 
in which the Emperor conferred this high 
military honour is perhaps the most fia 
tering personal compliment which the 
Hero of Waterloo has yet received ; andit 
had the additional grace of being give 
with all the cordiality and kindness of m 
intimate friend. 

The Cross which the Duke of Welling. 
ton has received from the King of Franc 
surpasses in splendour every one of the 
same kind in Europe. It is said to & 
worth fail 25,0004. sterling. 

The following General Order was pob- 
lished by the Duke of Wellington, on the 
occasion of the breaking up of the Army @ 
Occupation : 

Orper or THe Day. 

“ Head-guarters, Cambray, Nov. 1, 16it. 

“Field Marshal the Dake of Welling: 
ton cannot take leave of the troops whoa 
he had the honour to command, without 
expressing to them his gratitude for th 
good conduct which has distinguished thea 
during the time that they have beeo under 

his 
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his orders. It is now nearly three years 
since the Allied Sovereigns confided to 
the Field Marsha! the chief command of 
that part of their forces which circum, 
stances rendered it necessary to keep in 
France. If the measures which their Ma- 
jesties commanded have been executed in 
a@masver to give them savistaction, this 
result. must be wholly atiribuved to the 

t aud eulightened conduct mani- 
fested on all occasion- by their Excellen- 
gies the Gevera's Commanding in Choef, 
to the.good example which they have 
given to the other Generals and Officers 
who were subordinate to them, as well as 
to the efforts of these latter to second 
them, and, lastly, to the excellent dis- 
ciplive which ha» always prevailed in the 
contingent-. 

“ [tis with regret that the General has 
geen the Moment arrive when the dissolu- 
tion of this Army “as to put an end to 
bis public conuexions, and his private 
relations, wiih the Commanders and other 
Officers of the corps of ‘be Army. 

“The Field Marshal deeply feels how 
agreeable these relations have been to 
bim. He begs the Generals Commanding 
ia Chief to receive, and ‘o make kaowa to 
the troops under their orders, the assur- 
ance tha: he should vever cease to take 
the most lively interest in every thing that 
may concern them; and that the remem- 
prance of the three years during which he 
has bad the honour to be at their head, 
will be always dear to bin. 

(Signed) «G, Murray, 
Lieut.-gen. and Chiet of the Staff 
of the Allied Army.” 

Asociety has recently been established 
in Paris, by a considerable number of 
professional gentlemen, for the purpose 
of vindicating the claims of injured indi- 
viduals, who are without the means of 
paying for regular assistance. The society 
examine curefully the merits of every 
cause presented to them. As they are 
mostly men of talent and reputation, 
they are consequently qualified to judge 
ofthe success that may attend it. If it 
be just, they undertake it at their own 
tisk; promote it by money, talent, and 
application; and in the event of failure, 
bear ali the losses. Should they succeed, 
the plaintiff has vo costs to pay; for 
these they take care shall be borne by 
the defendant. 

NETHERLANDS. 

We learn from Brussels, that nothing 
could exceed ithe magnificence of the Im- 
perial Russian Vi-itors in that city. The 
Empress Dowager (mother to Alexander) 
had deposited im the Bawk at Brussels, 
40,000/. sterling, to pay fur the expences 
of ber visit, and had declared, that she 
would not take any part of it back with 
her. Every thing Rassian was, of course, 
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quite in fashion. The Prince of Orange 
constantly wore the Russian uniform, and 
acted as Chamberlain to his mother-in- 
law. Her Imperial Majesty arrived, in 
the course of the evening, at her daugh- 
ter’s palace; and, a8 it was supposed that 
she might be fatigued, she was conducted 
to her apartment; but she left it imme- 
diately for the nursery; examined not 
only the children, but opened all, the 
diawers, looked at the cloaths, questioned 
the nurses, and made the little Prince put 
on a Russion uniform which she had for- 
merly sent him, and present arms. She 
afterwards visited the whole house from 
the cellar to the garret, and is said to have 
been so active, that the Dutch and Belgian 
Courtiers found it difficult to keep up with 
her, She retired at midnight, wrote till 
two, and was up before seven, Her 
dresses were covered with diamonds. She 
is a handsome woman, 
SPAIN. 

The state of Spain may be judged from 
the circumstance, that the couriers coming 
through Andalusia are obliged to travel 
with an escort of 30 men; and that a de- 
tachment composed of 36, infantry and 
cavalry, having felons in their custody 
from Cadiz, on the way to Ceuta, were 
attacked by a troop of 50 horsemen — 
many of the soldiers killed, and a number 
of the prisoners set at liberty. 

ITALY. 

The British Consul at Venice has offi- 
cially noticed to Government, that the 
plague has appeared in the Lazarette of 
that port: and that this terrible pestilence 
had broken out in Albapia. 

ln consequence of the intervention of 
the Allied Sovereigns at Aix-la-~Chapelle, 
the family of Buonaparte, at Rome, have 
been invited to choose and nominate a 
physician to attend on the Ex-Emperor in 
S'. Helena; and accordingly they hare 
appoiated M, de Beauregard, the medical 
man who attended Napoleon at Elba. 

GERMANY. 

The death of Charles Louis Frederick, 
Grand Duke of Baden, without male issue, 
has elevated to the Grand Ducal Throne 
his uncle, Louis William Augustus, who 
was born on the 9th February 1763, 
late Grand Duke has left two daughters ; 
the eldest bora Sth June 1811, and the 
other 2ist October 1813. By an arrange- 
ment made at the Congress of Vienna, 
a portion of this Prince’s territories were 
given (after his death) tothe King of Bava- 
ria, in liew of other cessions made by the 
Jatter to Austria; but at the late Congress 
Alexander opposed the unjust design ; 
which is, in consequence, supposed to be 
abandoned. 

RUSSIA, . 

The Emperor Alexander has directed 
nS 26 oe 

icl 
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Field Marshals Romanzoff, SuWwarroff, 

Kontousoff, and Barclay de Tolly, in the 

miost conspicuous parts of the Russian 
ital 


SWEDEN ayp DENMARK. 
According to a final settlement between 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the lat- 
ter Crown is to receive, as the condition 
Of ‘a reciprocal discharge, and in full of 
all demands on both sides, the sum of 
eight millions of Norwegian dollars in 


specie. 
ASIA. 


Accounts from Ceylon of the Ist of July 
last, represent that the unbealthiness in 
the Candian country has been as great 
&s it was in 1803, and that many Euro- 
peans had fallen victims to the fever. 

A letter from Bombay, of a recent date, 
gives the following coup d’eil of Indian 
affairs:—“ The Mahratta war ended in 
June by the abdication of the Peishwa, 
who retires to Benares, on a princely sti- 

by our Goveroment. The whole 
tta empire is now in our hands, ex- 
cept a small territory given to the antient 
dynasty, which is established in its own 
fortress of Sattarah, where, for many 
years, it bas been shut up; the empire 
being governed by a faction, whose head 
assamed the title of Peishwa, or leader. 
The Chieftains Holkar and Scindia, who 
were the principal movers of the war, as 
well as the chief props of the Mahratta 
confederacy, have made separate treaties 
for themselves ; agreeing to pay a subsi- 
i force, aud to allow a resident Am- 
bassador at their respective Courts. At 
present ali is quiet, the rainy season be 
ing unfavourable to warlike operation of 
apy kind ; yet, when fine weather returns, 
some desultory fightimg may be expected, 
for many refractory Chieftams are still 
whsubdued ; the country is full of strong 
holds, every hill and eminence is fortified ; 
there are no roads, whence you may casi- 
ly suppose how formidable such a country 
is, and what wecessities there will be for 
holding it to garrison the various forts, 
and endeavour to make its warlike tribes 
appreciate the blessings of peace and civi- 
lization. The cholera morbus has made 
dreadful ravages in the Upper Provinces 
of Hindostan. The district of Gorruck- 
pore alone is stated to have lost 30,000 
Persons. It has paid Bengal a visit, and 
18 now coming across the Peninsula with 
r strides.” 
” AFRICA, 

A very intelligent and enterprising gen- 
tléfwan, named Kodeck, has recently re- 
turnéd to England, after having success- 
fally explored the kingdom of the Ashan- 
tees, in which he resided for six monthe. 
During the first half of this interval, he 
Was incarcerated in a dungeon, and ex- 
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pected hourly to be put to death. The 
King of the Ashantees had him oftes 
brought from his cell to the palace, fo 
the purpose of inquiring from whence be 
came, and the purpose of bis visit. These 
interviews always took place in the dead 
of the night, and upon one early occasigg 
his Majesty met Mr. Bodeck half way ig 
the dark. After repeated conversation, 
his Majesty became quite satisfied with 
respect to the intentions of the str 
who was liberated, and for the last three 
months of his stay be resided at the coun, 
and was treated with great kindness 
Among the curious and valuable articles 
brought home by Mr. Bodeck is a Gen 
graphical History of the Ashantee King. 
dom, in the native language, and an an 
count of the travels and death of M 
Park. He represents the King of the 
Ashantees as a most able and intelligent 
man. His observations and questions 
which were incessant, displayed 
natural discernment and intelligence, apd 
he was particolarly anxious: in his inguk 
ries respecting the policy of the Europess 
Governments, 

AMERICA. 

By a decision of Judge Van Ness, ® 
the Southern District Court of New York 
it is setiled, that the United States eit 
not take cognizance of acts of 
committed wpon the Spanish flag, in wes 
sels fitted out from the ports of the Unies 
by naturalized citizens of the United Pro. 
vinces of South America. 

A variety of letters received from Am 
rica represent the trade of the Usited 
States to be in a very depressed state. Se 
veral of these letters refer the present dis 
tress, and the want of confidence among 
the merchants, to the measures lately 
adopted by America respecting commerce, 
which, they state, have been fullowed by 
the most ruinous consequences. The ge- 
neral opinion in the United States wm 
that the measures would be found in ther 
effect favourable to the trade of Britain. 

The Parliament of Upper Cavada mat 
on the 14th ult.: the Session was opened 
by the new Governor, Sir Peregrine Mat 
land, with a short speech, in which be 
alladed, with indignation, to the late 
Convention, which was assembled through 
the influence of Mr. Gourlay, from Wilt 
shire. The Commons House of Assembly, 
in their reply, observe, that they shall 
frame a law to prevent such covventions; 
adding, that “they remember that this 
favoured land was assigned to their f& 
thers as a retreat for suffering loyalty, 
and not a sanctuary for sedition.” 

Letters from St. Thomas’s state, that 
insurgent privateers swarm in the neigh 
bourhood of that island, They respect 
no flag but the British. 

DOMES- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Oct. 20. At the Knutsford (Cheshire) 
Michselmas quarter sessions, when the 
games of the grand jary were called over, 
one of them put in an antiquated plea of 
exemption, founded upon the circum: 
stance of the land which he occupied 
having formerly belonged to the Knights 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
from the occupiers having always claimed 
an exemption from serving upon juries, 
The claim on this occasion was deemed 
valid, and the gentleman who had been 
called was allowed his exemption. There 
are lands of the same description in Lin- 
colashire, particularly at Aslachy, near 
Palkingham, where a beautiful and well- 

temple of the knights of that 
Order still remains. 

Nov. 3. A meeting of noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and freeholders of Pem- 
brokeshire, held at Haverfordwest, Lord 
Cawdor io the chair, came to two resolu- 
tions, declaring their alarm at the increase 
@f litigation and of law charges in that 
cooty, and that suits for the recovery of 
small debts were so expensively carried 
@ by legal ingenuity, that the law of 
the land was made an instrument of the 
grossest oppression. 

Now. 10. A smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Inverness, and to a con- 
siderable distance round the town, at about 
® minutes past 12 at night. “* We have 
not yet learned how far it may have ex- 
tended ; but we understand that it was felt 
with peculiar violence along the banks of 
Lech Ness. The noise seems to have been 
greater or less according to local circum- 
stances ; in some places it was very loud, 
im others more gentle, but every-where a 
tremulous motion was, for a few seconds, 
communicated to moveables. The night 
¥as uncommonly serene, with clear moon- 
light ; and while not a breath of wind was 
stirring on the surface of the ground, in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere the 
deads were driving rapidiy from South to 
North. Lighter shocks are said to have 
been felt at nine in the evening, and at 
four the following morning. We have 
beard of no accident or damage from this 
Wisitation.” (Inverness Courier.) — A 
slight shock of en earthquake was felt on 
the %h Nov. 1817, along the line of coun- 
ty from the hills of Yorkshire, near Dent, 
through Kendal and the lake of Winder- 
mere to Conistan, in Lancashire; where it 
appeared to terminate. A second concus- 
siga was experienced on the 31st of Octo- 
ber last, at Dalion, in Low Furness ; which 
not far from the place where the former 
earthquake ceased, 


A neat marble tablet bes been placed 
in the Rutland Chapel in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, by the Officers of the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue) to the memory 
of Major Packe of that regiment, who fell 
at the battle of Waterloo. 

A serious disturbance lately took place 
amongst the scholars at Eicon; they did 
considerable mischief in the town, as well 
as offered the grossest indiggities to Dr. 
Keate, the Upper-master. A resistance 
to the discipline of the school seems to 
have led to the disturbance: it was found 
necessary to expel seven of the students, 
and privately dismiss two others, 

A fire lately broke oat in a melting- 
house belonging to Mr. James Cusse, 
chandler, in Meeting-lane, Warminster, 
Wilts, which, with a range of warehouses 
and workshops, and the house of Mrs. and 
Miss Smith, dress-makers, was consumed, 

There have been recently discovered in 
the pasish of Motteston, on the South side 
of the Isle of Wight, the bones of that stu- 
pendous anima! supposed to be the Mam- 
moth, or Mastodon. Several of the ver- 
tebre, or joints of the back-bone, measure 
thirty-six inches in circumference : they 
correspond exactly in form, colour, and 
texture, with the bones found on the banks 
of the Ohio in North America, in a vale 
called by the Indians Big. bone Seamp.— 
Also, in the parish of Northwood, on the 
North side of the Island, the bones of the 
Crocodile have recently been found by the 
Rey. Mr. Hughes of Newport. They seem 
to have belonged to an anima! of thatepe- 
cies, whose body did not exceed twelve feet 
in length.—Their calcareous nature is not 
altered; bot the bones of the Mastodon 
(found ou the South side of the island) con- 
tain iron. 

A project is in agitation to commence a 
line of canal from Bude, in Cornwall, 
which ia its progress is to cnen a commu- 
nication by water between the Bristol 
Channel, Exeter, and Plymouth. The 
principal .dvantage expected to be ob- 
tained by the speculators is that which 
may arise from the conveyance of Bude 
sand for manure ; and much collateral be- 
nefit, it is supposed, may ensae from the 
means which will thus be afforded of ob- 
taining coal and culm for making lime. 
The undertaking bas met with considerable 
encouragement, 66,650/. having been al- 
ready subscribed. Among the subscribers 
are—Sir W. P. Call, bart. 10,000/.; Sir 
A. O. Molesworth, dart, 50001; Earl Stan- 
hope, 4000/. 

A steam-boat, named the Lady of the 
Lake, which passes between Newhaver 
and Stirling, in Scotland, has —— 
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the extraordinary run of 16,800 miles in 
the space of 1963 hours, or 550 miles a 
week, without any accident. 

The Liberty, a Kirkaldy pivnace, from 
Leith lately to Kirkaldy, with passengers, 
when uearly opposite to Seafield-tower, 
on the Fife coast, suddenly went down, 
and all on-board perished. The number 
on-board of her has been stated to be five 
men and three women p gers, a child, 
and three of the crew. 

The number of persons now in the Col- 
lege-books of Trinity College, Dublin, is 
stated to be higher than it ever was at 
any former period; they now exceed 
1,500. In the year 1800 they were not 
half so numerous. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

* Windsor Castle, Dec. 5. His Majesty’s 
tranguillity has been undisturbed through- 
out the last month, and his Majesty’s 
health has been good ; but his disorder con- 
tinues in the same state.”»—We cannot con- 
ceive any thing more affecting, more dis- 
tressing, than this description of the tran- 
quillity of the King, during a visitation of 
domestic calamity which would have 
touched him so nearly had he possessed 
his reason. 

Thursday, Nov, 12. 

A Board for the discovery of the Longi- 
tade was held at the Admiralty Office, 
being the first under the provisions of the 
Act passed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and which nominated Dr. William 
Hyde Wollastow, Dr, Thomas Young, and 
Capt. Henry Kater, in addition to the 
Great Officers of State, the President of 
the Royal Society, &c. Commissioners 
thereof.—Dr. Young bas, however, been 
appointed Secretary to the Board, and 
will, under the provisions of the 58th Geo. 
IIL, cap. 20, have the superintendence of 
publishing the Nautical Almanack, and 
the care and regulation of the time-keepers 
used in the Navy; and Col. Mudge has 
been appointed one of the Commissioners 
in the room of Dr. Youvg. The stamp 
daty on the Nautical Almanack is now, 
in pursuance of the said Actof Parliament, 
disconticued. 

Friday, Nov. 20. 

A dreadful fire, about ten o'clock this 
night, destroyed Carroll's Lottery-cffice, 
Cornbilt; the premises of Mr. Smith, cut- 
ler, at the back, in Lombard street ; and 
greatly injured several others. On Satur- 
day afternoon the front of Mr. Smith’s 
house fell into the street, and several per- 
sons passing by were buried in the ruins: 
a respectable woman, two lads, one an 
only son of Mr. Mackreth, grocer, died 
the same evening. 


Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 
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Friday, Dec. 4, 

Io the Court of Admiralty Sir W. Scou 
delivered judgment in the case of La Bel. 
lone, which related to the long-agitated 
question of the right of the Army and 
Navy, when acting on a conjoint expedi. 
tion, to the bounty of the Crown, com. 
monly called Head Money, for the capture 
of prisoners. He was clearly of opinion, 
that the Statutes relative to conjoint ex. 
peditions conveyed an interest in Prizes 
only; and accordingly decided that the 
claimants in the present case were not en. 
titled to head money. 

Monday, Dec. 7. 

This day the curivsities, &c, brought 
from Baffin’s Bay, by Capt. Ross, were 
landed at Whitehall-stairs, from the boats 
of the Isabella and Alexander disco 
ships, There are four dogs and tne 
bitches, the former larger than the latter ; 
three are almost black, one black and 
white, and two brownish, and appear 
nearly of the same species as those of 
Kamschatka, with heads and tails resem 
bling a fox; their skins exceedingly thick, 
with long hair; they are very docile, and 
represented as of great strength. Among 
the curiosities was an amazingly large skim 
of a white bear, about seven feet in length; 
a sledge of boue, about five feet long and 
two feet high, with the whip. &c. used by 
the newly-discovered inhabitants ; spec 
mens of mineralogy and botany, and some 
very remarkable star-fish. The wholeof the 
productions were conveyed to the British 
Museum, for the inspection of the publick 

The new street from Caritow House t 
the Negent’s Park is making rapid strides 
to its completion, almost the whole of the 
ground on the intended live of it being 
now let. The part of it which forms a 
square, in front of Carlton House, is 
called ‘* Waterloo-place ;” from thence to 
Piccadilly, is cailed Waterloo street;” 
and from Pievadilly the street, which will 
form a grand approach to the Regent's 
Park, is to be called ** The Regent's Pa 
rade.”—A magnificent Hospital is build 
ing in the Regent's Park, solely for Sob 
diers affected with the ophthalmia and 
Other disorders in the eyes. 


THEATKICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Daury Lang THeatre. 


Brutus ; or, the. Fall of Tar- 


Dec. 3. 
quin ; a Tragedy, in five 
Howard Payne. 

Dec. 10. Is he Alive, or Ali Puzzled; 
a Farce. 

Covent Garpen THeaTre. 

Dec. 3. Rose D'Amour ; or The Little 
Red Riding Hat ; av Operatic Fairy Tale. 

17. A Word for the Ladies ; a Comedy, 
in five Acts, by Mr, Kenny. 

PROMO- 


Acts, by Mr. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions. 

George Garvagh, esq. of Garvagh, co, 
Londonderry;. created a Baron by the 
pame, style, and title of Baron Garvagh. 

Carlton House, Nov. i9. Sir Charles 
Abbott, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Sir Robert Dallas, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, sworn 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Farl of Dalhousie, Guvernor General and 
Commander io Chief at ihe Cape of Good 
Hore, vice Lord Charles Somerset. 

Noo. 28. W. Gray, esq. his Majesty’s 
Consul in Virginia. 

Whitehall, Dec. 7. Sir E. Hamilton, 
K. C. B. of Trebinshun House, Brecon ; R. 
Mahon, esq. of Castlegar, Galway; and 
Hugh Innes, esq. of Lochalsh, co. Ross, 
and of Coxtun, co, Moray; Baronets of the 
United Kingdom. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, Dec. '1.—Jo- 
sias Du Pré Porcher, esq. one of the Gen- 
tlemen of his Majesty’s Privy Chamber in 
Ordivary. oe 
Civit Promotions. 

» Rev. William Buckland, B. D. Keader 
of Geology in Oxford University. 

Rev. W. White, M.A. Head Master of 
Sheffield Free Grammar School. 

Rev. John Topham, Master of Broms- 
grove Grammar School. 

Rev. Joseph Cuming, jun. Master of 
Chudleigh Free Grammar School. 

Dec. 1. William Draper Best, esq. 
sworu in as a Judge of the Court of King's 
Bench, and R. Richardson, esq. as a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Dublin, Dec. 1. Mr. Serjeant Jebb, 
sworn in Judge of King’s Bench, vice Day. 


EccrestasTicaL Prererments. 
Rev. William Powell, B. D. Ragland 
and Landeany V. co. Moumouth. 


Rev. Richard L. Connor, St. Anne’s Shan- 
don, Co:k. 

Rev. Robert F. Scale, B. A. Kingswear 
Perpetual Curacy, co. Devon. 

Rev. E, Powys, jun. Bucknall and Bag- 
nall R. co, Stafford. 

Rev. Henry Yorke, St. Cuthbert’s R. in 


the city of York, 


Rev. Thomas Forster, M. A. a Vicar 
Choral of Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. Evan Davies, All Saints R. Dor- 
chester, vice Bryer, dec. 

Rev. Jobo Brewster, M. A. Greatham V. 
Durham, vice his father. 

Rev. Benedict Chapman, M. A. Ashden 
R. Essex. 

Rev. William Gimingham, M. A. Brat- 
ton Fleming R. co. Devon. 

Rev. Ebenezer Morris, Lianddarog P. 
co. Brecon. 

Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A. Shaston 
St. James R. 

Rev. Henry Banfather, Sprowston and 
Great Plumstead Curacies, co, Norfo'k. 

Rev. Christopher Mason, Bruisyard Per- 
petual Curacy, co, Norfolk. 

Rev. J, Hill, M. A. Tingewicke R. co, 
Backs. 

Rev. Mr. Bevan, Congresbury V. co. 
Somerset, vice Simpson, dec, 

Rev. George Glover, M. A. Billingford 
R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Dr, Gretton, Dean of Hereford, to 
the Prebend of Moreton Magna. 

Rev. George John Haggitt, Lecturer of 
St. James's, Cambridge. 


DispensaTions. 

Rev. Thomas Hohson, M. A. Lidlinch R. 
co. Dorset, with Nether Compton aad Over 
Compton R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. William Domville, Munsley R. with 
Winforton R. co. Hereford. 


BIRTHS. 


March 30. At Lucknow, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Shapland, C.B, 25th reg. Na- 
ere Infantry, a dau, 

June 10. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
the wife of Major gen. J.S. Wood, a son. 

Nov. 7. At Braybief House, Guild- 
ford, the wife of W. Hibbit, esq. of Upton- 
place, Essex, a son.—At Milliken, Scot- 
land, the lady of Sir W. Milliken Napier, 
Bart. of Napier, a son.—14. At Stone- 
house, Cumberland, the lady of Sir Hew 
D. Ross, K. C. B. a dau.—18. The wife of 
Capt. the Hon. Fleetwood Pellew, of his 
Majesty’s ship Revolutionaire, a son.—23. 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Hon. Lieut.- gen. 
Sir C. Colvitle, G.C. B. a son and heir.— 
25. In Mau-field-sireet, Viscountess Ash- 
breok, a dau. —26. At Hull, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Cookson, a son,.—27. The lady 


of Sir George Denys, Bart. of Twinsted 
Hall, Essex, a dau. 

Lately. In Stratford-place, the Countess 
of Westmeath, a son and heir.— At 
Knowle Farm, Sussex, the wife of Maj.- 
gen. Beatson, a dau.—At Fellbrig, the 
wife of Adm. Lukin, a son.—At Harpole, 
co. Northampton, the wife of Hon. and Rev. 
T.L Dundas, a son —At Brambam Pa:k, 
co. York, the wife of W. Lane Fox, esq. a 
son.—At Guernsey, the wife of Majot D. 
Lacy, a son.—At Calcutta, Mrs. Spankie, 
wife of the Advocate General, a son.—At 
Servor, the wife of Major Moyne, Dep. 
Quartermaster general Poona subsidiary 
force, a daughter. 

Dec. 4. The Countess of Aberdeen, a 
dau.—10. At Camberwell, the wife of Ma- 
jor Davison, a daughter. 

MAR- 
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May 10. At Calcutta, by special li- 
cence, Rev. Robert Hutchins, Chaplain to 
the Company at Penang, and Rector of 
Dittesham, Devon, to Elvira, dau. of the 
late C. Phipps, esq. of Watten Court, co. 
Devon. 

22. AtCalcutta, Lieut. Thomas Brooke 
Bingley, of the E. 1. Company’s Artillery, 
to Anne, dau, of the late Major-gen. Sir 
Jobn Horsford, K. C. B. 

Oct. 7. Norman Uniacke. esq. of Mount 
Uniacke, co. Cork, to Eleanor, second 
dau. of the late George Lax, esq. Wells, 
co, Somerset. 

8. Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of Julians, 
Herts, 10 Matilda, fourth dau. of the late 
J. Wilkinson, esq. of Portman-square. 

10. R. R. Bruce, esq. of the Company’s 
service, to Catharine Barron, dau. of W. 
Spottiswoode, esq. of Glenfernate. 

15. Lt.-gen, Vansittart, to Miss Cop- 
som Harris, niece to J. Drummond, esq. 
of Boyce Court, co. Gloucester. 

17. William Leigh Clowes, esq. late 
Lieut.-col. 3d or King’s own Dragoous, to 
Antonia Henrietta, second dau. of Rev. 
C. S. Holden, of Alston Hall, co. Derby. 

20, David Barclay, esq. son of R. 
Barclay, esq. of Bury Hill, Surrey, to 
Maria Dorothea, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, bart. of Whit- 
burn Casile, co. Durham. 

Alexander Brymer Belcher, esq. eldest 
sop of A. Belcher, esq. of Clarence Lodge, 
Roehampton, to Maria, second dau. of 
Joseph Alcock, esq. of Roehampton. 

21. George Avgustus Frederick Daw- 
kins, esq. only son of J. D. esq. M, P. 
of Over Norton House, Oxon, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau, of Rev. Sir W. H. 
Cooper, bart. 

John Wood Younghusband, esq. of El- 
wick, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Dean, of Bolton-le-Moor, co. 
Lancaster. 

22. Rev. Richard Studdert, Rector of 
Qain, son of G. S. esq. of Kilkishen House, 
co, Clare, to Mary, second dau. of Major- 
gen. O’Meara, and grand-dau. of Sir J. 
Peacocke, bart. of Barntick. 

23. Lieut.-col. Sir Wm Gomm, K.C.8. 
of Coldstream Guards, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Granville Penn, esq. of Hertford- 
street, Mayfair. 

26. Rev. J. T. Moore, A. M. eldest 
son of A. Moore, esq. a Judge of the 
Irish Common Pleas, to Charlotte, fourth 
daa. of John Bockett, esq. of Southcote 
Lodge, co. Berks. 

29. Rev. Joseph Arkwright, M.A. son 
of R. A. esq. of Willersby, co. Derby, 
to Anne, dau. of Sir R. Wigram, bart. of 
Walthamstow House, Essex. 

Sl. P. Ogier, esq. of Lincoln's-ins, to 
Miss Davison, of Eastcott Lodge, Riselip, 
Middlesex. 


George Smith, esq. to Sophia, dau, of 
the ‘late Rev. James Fielding, of Dey. 
bigh House. ‘ 

At Paris, James G. Elkington, eq. hate 
Surgeon of the 30th reg. to Louisa, younges: 
dau. of the late Capt. Bailey, of Northeg. 
hay House, Exeter. 

Nov. 1. Capt. George Stuart, 3d Foot, 


to Alicia Inston, only dau, of the late - 


Rev. Henry Dunkin, Rector of Glasclough, 
co. Monaghan, 

2. P. Broughton, esq. only son of 
Rev. P. S. Broughton, of Tunstall Halj, 
Salop, to Anna, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Smithwick, esq. of Lilliput, co. Limerick, 

3. Rev. Dr. Booker, Vicar of Dudiey, 
to Elizabeth, only daw. of the late Joba 
Grant, esq. of West Gate House, Pem. 
broke, and niece of Lord Clifford, 

5. Sir Jobn Palmer Acland, bart, of 
Fairfield, Somerset, to Martha, relia of 
Phillip Gibbes, esq. 

Major Reid, Roya! Engineers, to Sarah, 
dau. of John Bolland, esq. of Clapham, 

Dec.1. Thomas A. Maynard, eg 
surgeon in- the Coldstream Guards, tp 
Rhoda, daughter of the late Matthew 
Brickdale, esq. 3d Dragoon Guards, , 

2, At Dublin, at the house of ber bro. 
ther, Mr, Leslie Foster, John Heny 
North, esq. barrister at law, to Dorothea, 
youngest dau. of the late Bp. of Clogher,, 

S. By special licence, C. T. Edwards, 
esq. of Aldgate, to Miss Key, daughter 
of Samuel K. esq. of Cheshunt, Herts, 

4. S. B. Inglis, esq. formerly of the 
King’s late German Legion, to Sholp 
Charlotte, widow of the late Major-gea, 
James Pringle, and dau. of Sir John Hal 
kett, bart. ‘ 

Isaac Gompertz, esq. of Cleveland-row, 
St. James's, to Florence, dau. of the late 
C. FP, Wattier, esq. of Abbeville, France, 

8. At St. James’s church, by the Res 
Dr. Coombe, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
Thomas Coombe, esq. younger son of 
Dr. Coombe, to Miss Wagner, elder daa, 
of the late Melchior Henry W. esq, of 
Pali Mall [and a grand-daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Michell, vicar of Bright 
helimston, whose death and biography are 
recorded in our Magazine for Dec, 1789.J 

S. U. F. Gwynne, esq. of Glanbrane 
Paik, co. Carmarthen, to Miss Simes, of 
Kensington Gravel Pits. 

At Chelteuham, George Barclay, esq, 
son of Col. Barclay, his Majesty’s Com 
missioner for the American boundary, to 
Matilda, only dau. of Anthony Aufrére, 
esq. of Hoveton Hall, co. Norfolk, and 
grand-daughter of the late Gen. Coant 
Lockhart of Lee and Carnwathy. * 

10. Thomas Lord, esq. of Tileburst, 
Berks, to Miss Maria Harper, of Man- 
chester-street, youngest dau, of the late 
J. H. esq, Edgeware-road. 

OBITU- 
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OBITUARY. 





FUNERAL OF HER LATE MAJESTY. 


The following is a copy of the Inscription 
placed on the Coffin of her late Majesty : 
“ Depositum 
Serenissime Principisse 
Cuancorra, Dei gratia Regine, 
Consortis Augu-tissimi et Potentissimi 
Monarchez Georgii Tertii, 

Dei gratia Britanniarum Regis, Fidei 
Defensoris, Regis Hanove:x ac Brunsvici, 
et Lunenburgi Ducis, 

Anno Domini m.pccc.xviit. 

Atatis sue rxxv.” 

On Tuesday the Ist instant, the mortal 
remains of her late Majesty lay ia state at 
Kew; to which awful ceremony a few dis- 
tinguished persons were admitted by tickets. 
The dining-bali, aud anti or coffee-room, 
mere covered with biack cloth on the sides, 
ceiling, and floors, and the canopy. was 
tastefully festooned. At the head of the 
coffin was affixed to the cloth a silk hatch- 
ment, with the late Queen’s arms.. An 
elegant pall was placed over the coffin, 
except a small portion of the foot, which 
remained uncovered for the public view. 
Os each side of the coffin were placed four 
silk escatcheons with the royal arms. Near 
the head of the coffin, om the top, was 
placed a crown on acushion. The coffia 
was inclosed within a large square spuce, 
for the royal attendants. On each side of 
the coffin were three round pillars, covered 
with black, of the height of the coffin 
when on the tressels. On each of these 
were placed remarkably large wax ecan- 
dies, in proportionatel y-sized candlesticks. 
Round the sides of the room were 44 wax 
candies, in white branches. The anti or 
coffee-room was fitted up in a similar man- 
ner, — About nine o’clock a guard of ho- 
nour, the whole in white gaiters, marched 
to the Palace, the officers with crape scarfs 
and sashes, and crape round their hats 
and caps ; the top of the colours was co- 
yered with crape, and the drums with black 
eth, except those on actual duty ; their 
arms were piled on the lawn, in the front 
of the palace, and the colours lowered, 
At the entrance of the were Mr. 
Gardner and Mr. Seymour, the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber, in black scarfs and hat- 
bands, to receive the tickets. The com- 
pany then passed through a short passage 
to the hall where the royal remains were 
deposited, when the wax candles above de- 
seribed were lighted, which gave the whole 
the most awful, grand, and majestic ap- 
i. possibly to be conceived. The 

Countess of Harcourt, one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber t the late 
appeared as chief mourner, in 

Gent. Mac. December, 1818. 
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which she was relieved by the Countess of 
lichester, another of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber ; they were assisted by Thomas 
Gore and G. N. Vincent, Esqrs. Gentlemen 
Ushers to the late Queen, and two Maids 
of Honour, aod two Bedchamber Women. 
The ladies wore black crape veils, and the 
gentlemen were in full Court-dresses. A 
party of the King’s body guard, consisting 
of an exon, a yeoman usher, and eight 
yeomen, wearing state uniforms of black, 
with the embroidered parts in back and 
front, with crape round their caps, and 
their batons covered with it, were about 
the corpse, viz. the Yeoman Usher re- 
ceived the company, two of the yeomen 
at each corner of the corpse, ani the 
exon conducted the company out, cr in 
case of any one lingering, politely desired 
them to passou, The anti-room was at- 
tended by yeomen in mourning, &c. 

Wednesday the 2d being the day ap- 
pointed for the consignment of the mortal 
remains of her late Majesty to their 
“ kindred dust,” the roads to Kew were at 
an early bour crowded to excess with per- 
sons on foot, ow horseback, aad in all sorts 
of vehicles, bastening to view the melan- 
choly procession. The public offices were 
all shut up, and all the shops in the me> 
tropolis were closed, except those for the 
sale of the necessaries of life, At the 
Exchange and the Docks all business was 
suspended ; and all who could afford it 
were arrayed in deceat mourning. 

At Kew the honorary guard, stationed 
at the Palace, while the remains of her late 
Majesty were lying im state, turned out at 
about half-past seven o’clock. The offi- 
cers appeared with crape scarfs and sashes 
—crape was also placed round their ceps, 
and round the hilts of their swords. They 
remained on duty, in the front of the Pa- 
lace, until the royal remains were re- 
moved. At eight oclock, a detachment 
from the 16th lamcers made their appear- 
ance, slowly moving along the Windsor 
road, and advancing towards Kew. They 
were stationed in two bodies on Kew-greet. 
The road, in the vicinage of the Palace, was 
patrolled, during the morning, by small 
partics of the same regiment. At ha!f- 
past eight o’clock the hearse destined to 
convey the royal corpse to Windsor ar- 
rived at the Palace. It was accompanied 
by 50 undertakers’ assistants, on horse- 
back, in deep mourning, with silk scarfs, 
hat-bands, &c. and escorted by a body ef 
lancers. ‘The road, Kew-green, the path- 
ways, and every open space, was crowded 
with spectators. and carriages. At a 

quarter 
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quarter after nine o’clock an additional 
number of lancers scoured the roads, and 
prevented the approach of carriages, ex- 
cept those belonging to persons who were 
to take a part in the solemn ceremony. 
Soon after, the larger body of lancers, who 
had been stationed on Kew-green, moved 
towards the Palace. A part of them form- 
ed on each side of the road, obliging the 
spectators to fall back pretty close to the 
Thames, The remainder of this body 
were subdivided into two parties—one to 
precede, and one to follow the hearse. At 
ten v’clock the procession was formed, 
and the cavalcade set out at a slow and 
solemn pace.—The procession having 
crossed the bridge, slowly moved to the 
left, and followed by an incalculable num- 
ber of persous on foot, and av immensity 
of carriages, by way of Brentford aud 

Hounslow, towards Windsor. Her Ma- 

jesty’s private carriages were filled with 

the ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen, who 
occupied the principal situations in her 
household. 

The procession did not reach Frogmore 
until seven o'clock in the evening, when it 
was received by a Captain’s Guard of 
Honour, with a standard, who mounted 
guard early in the day, and remained un- 
der arms to receive his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, who arrived at four o’clock, 
accompanied by his equerries and Vis- 
count Jocelyn. Shortly before the arrival 
of the Prince Regent, the Duke of York 
arrived at Frogmore, to dine with his 
royal brother. A plain dioner was also 
provided, quite in a private manner, for 
the Cabinet Ministers, and some of the 
principal personages engaged in the pro- 
cession.—-The Duke of Sussex arrived at 
Frogmore at six o’clock, after having pri- 
vately dined at Datchet. 

At 20 minutes past seven o'clock in the 
evening, the procession set out from Frog- 
more to St. George’s Chapel in the follow- 
ing order: 

Servants and Grooms of the Royal Family, 
‘Prince Regent, bis Majesty, ‘and ber 
Majesty, each bearing a flambeau. 

Trumpets and kettle-drums, mounted, and 
the drums and fifes of the foot guards. 

Knight Marshal’s Men on foot (with 

black staves.) 

The Coaches of the Royal Family, all led 

by Servants in deep mourning. 

One Coach drawn by six Greys ; 
another by six fine Black Horses ; 
two drawn by six Greys; 
and three by six Bay Horses. 
These Carriages belonged to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and Prince Leopold, and con- 
tained some of the principal Personages 

belonging to the Royal Household. 
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Eighty Servants belonging to the junior 
branches of the Royal Household, on 
foot, two by two, all in full ing, 
with black staves ; eight Earl Marshal's 
Men, in their red and gold uniforms 
with crape; and twenty-six H 
in full mourning, preceded , 

Tae Hearse 

Drawn by eight of the late Queen’s Horses, 

driven by her Body Coachman, 

One of the King’s Carriages, drawn bya 
full set of the King’s Black Horses, 
conveying the Chief Mourner and bis 
two Supporters. 

Twenty Yeomen of the Guard in mourning, 
with Partizans reversed, flanked the 
Hearse and Carriage. 

One of the King’s Carriages, drawn by six 
Horses, conveying the Train Bearers of 
the Chief Mourner. 

Carriages of the King, drawn by six 
cenveying their Koyal Highnesses the 
Dukes of York and Sussex. 

An escort of Lancers flanked the Hearse 
and the above attendant Carriages, 
Carriages of the King, conveying the Train 
Bearers of the Dukes of York and Sussex, 
Carriages of the Queen which attended in 
the procession from Kew. 
Carriages of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 

Guard of Lancers, which attended the 
Hearse to Datchet Bridge. 

Foot Guards, stationary; every sixth 
Man bearing a flambeau, lined the Proces- 
sion from Frogmore to St. George’s Chapel. 

The whole State part of the Procession 
consisted of 23 carriages, the greater part 
of which were drawn by six horses each. 
The Yeomen of the Guard were in full 
mourning, escorting each carriage. 

At seven o’clock, the bell of the Chapel 
began to toll, as an intimation that the 
Procession had moved from Frogmore ; 
while the Marshals and the persons belong- 
ing to the Lord Chamberlaiu’s Office, be- 
gan to call over, and to form those who 


‘were to precede the Procession into the 


Choir. This was managed with great 
decorum, and so as scarcely to disturb the 
general silence that reigned throughovt 
the arcades of this noble building. The 
interval till eight o'clock was thus occu- 
pied; when the quick moving of lights and 
general bustle discovered through the 
wind an d the arrival of the fu- 
neral cavalcade. When the Procession 
had reached the South door of St. George's 
Chapel, the servants and grooms, the 
trumpets and drums, avd the Knight 
Marshals Men, filed without the door. 
The Royal Body was then removed by ten 
Yeomenu of the Guard from the Hearse, 
an‘ placed upon a Car*, entirely covered 
with black velvet; which was then drawn 








* Constructed by Sir William Congreve. 


Oo all former occasions the Coffin was 


cafried into the Church on the shoulders of Yeomen of the Guard ; but the ee” 
ten 
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on, by Yeomen of the Guard, who worked 
at its handles, but who were concealed 
from public view by a large velvet pall, 
which was thrown over the coffin, and 
hung down at the sides, so as to cover the 
men who drew the Car at each side.—At 
this moment the notes of the organ were 
heard, and the Choir entered, each singer 
bearing a lighted taper in his hand, and 
singiog the well-known Anthem fiom Croft’s 
burial-service. ‘The strength and com- 
ss of this choral band, at least 
treble the usual number allotted to the 
Cathedral service, and the select members 
of the principal Choirs in and near the 
Metropolis, breaking in upon the silence 
which before prevailed, produced an effect 
truly solemn and impressive. The Pro- 
cession then entered by the South door of 
the Chapel, nearly in the following order: 
Poor Koights of Windsor. 
Paget of the Royal Family, Prince 
Regent, King, and Queen. 

H. F. Grobecker, Chiistopher Papendick, 
Wo. Duncan, and Paul Robinson, Esqrs. 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters 
to the King and Queen. 

of Honour to the King and Queen. 
Apothecariesto Prince Surgeons to Prince 
Regent, King, and Regent,King, and 
Queen. Queen, 
Curates and Rectors of Kew and Windsor. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to 
the King and Queen. 

Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to the King. 
Third Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter 
to the Queen. 

Serjeant Surgeons to the King, 

icians to the Prince, King, and Queen. 
Sit Francis Milman, Sir Henry Halford, 
and Dr. Baillie. 
Clerks of the Close: to the Prince. 
Household Chaplain (at Windsor) to 
the King. 

Equerries to the Royal Family. 
Milit. Sec. to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Equerries to the Prince Regent. 
Clerk Marshal & First Equerry tothe Prince. 
Quart.-Mast.-General, Adjutant General, 
Equerries tu the King. 

Clerk Marshal & First Equerry to the King. 
Equerries to the Queen. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 
to the King and Queen. 

Officer of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Chamberlain to the Great Steward 

of Scotland. 
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Grooms of the Bed Chamber to the King. 
Master of the Robes to the King. 
Pursuivants. 

King’s Solicitor-Gen_ and Attorney-Gep. 
Queen’s Solicitor-Gen. and Attorney-Gen. 
Comptrolier and Treasurer of the 
King’s Household. 

Heralds. 

Privy Purse and Privy Sec. to the Prince. 
Private Sec. and Treasurer to the King. 

- Lord Chief Baron. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Vice-Chancellor. 
Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Lords of the Bed Chamber to the Queen. 
Groom of the Stole to the King (Windsor 

Establishment.) Vice-Chamberlaiu to 
the King (Wiodsor Establishment), on 
the right; and Master of the House- 
hold to the King, and Sec. to the Groom 
of the Stole (Windsor Establishment), 
on the left. 

Bp. of London, Bp. of Salisbury, Chan- 
cellor of the Order of the Garcer, on the 
right; and Bp. of Exeter, Clerk of the 
Closet to the King, on the left. 

Heralds. 
The Minister of State of Hanover. 
The Deputy Earl Marshal, 
His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Archbishop of York, 

The Lord Chancellor. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Norroy King of Arms, 
Capt. of Yeomen Capt. of Gentlemen 


of Guard, Pensioners. 
Master ofthe Horse Groom of the Stole 
to the Queen. to the King. 


Master of the Horse to the Queen. 

Lord Steward of King’s Household. Mas- 
ter of King’s Household on the right ; 
and Secretary to Ld. Steward on the left. 

Choir of Windsor, 
Prebendaries. 
Dean. 

The Crown of the Queen borne on a black 
velvet Cushion, by Clarenceux King 
of Arms. Supported on the right by 
the First Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter 
to the Queen; and on the left by the 
Second Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter 
to the Queen. 

Secrétary to the Lord Chamberlain. 
Lord Chamberlain, King’s Household. 
Garter Principal King of Arms. Geutle- 

man Usher of the Biack Rod, on the 





often found insupportable, and after the interment of the Princess Charloite, it was 
said that one of the bearers had actually died of the injury be sustained in the perform- 
ance of this duty. To obviate not only a recurrence of this injury, but even the 
unpleasant interruption which the change of bearers to relieve each other necessarily 
eecasions in the Church, during the performance of the solemn ceremony, this Car was 
contrived, about five feet in height, and supported by three separate axle-trees, which 
moved two small wheelseach. ‘he axles were constructed to swing with facility, and 
make a short turn in a small circle, so as to make its evolutions with ease on the 


platform, 


right; 
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right; and the First Gentleman Usher 
og Aspe to the King, on the left. 
The Chamberlain to the Queen. 
. Tue Rovat Bony, 

The Pali supported on the right by the 
Dukes of Newcastle, Montrose, and 
Beaufort ; and on the left by the Dukes 
of Northumberland, Dorset, and St. 
Alban’s. The Canopy supported on 
each side by five Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber. 

The Coffin was covered with a fine Holland 

Shee: and a black Velve: Pall, adorned 
with Ten Escutcheons, drawn by Ten 

Yeomen of the Guard, under a Canopy 

of black Velvet. 

The Royal Body was followed by the Prince 
Recent, a- Curar Movuanen, supported 
by the Marquisses of Buckingham and 
Winches'er ; and attended by the Mar- 

wisses of Bath, Salisbury, Headfort, 
walls, and Camden, as train-bear- 
ers; next followed, as assistants to the 

Chief Mourner, Earl Delawarr, Viscounts 

Lake and Bulkeley, Lords Boston, Am- 

herst, Arden, Graves, Longford, Beres- 

ford, Rivers, Grenville, St. Helen’s, 

Henley, and Hill. 

Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Train Bearers. 
The Vice- Chamberlain to the Queen, 
Mistress of the Robes. 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
Keeper of the Robes. 
Women of the tbe'-Chamber to the Queen. 
Maids of Honour. 
Women Attendant» on the Queen. 
. Ten Geotlemen Pensioners with (heir 
Axes reversed, 

Forty Yeomeu of the Guard with their 

, Partizans reversed, 

As these severally entered the Chapel, 
the van of the procession moved forwards 
into the Choir; the Windsor Knights, 
Pages, Ushers, and other Officers, ranged 
themselves around and on the steps of 
the Altar. The members of the Royal 
Family, and those Noblemen on whom 
the Order of the Garter had been con- 
ferred, stationed themselves in their re- 
spective stalls; the great dignitaries of 
the Church, of whom were present the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, 
with the Bishops of London and Salisbury, 
occupied their respective places within the 
Choir. The Royal Body, having been car- 
ried to the steps of the Altar, was placed 
on the platform prepared to receive it ; 
the Pall was removed, and the Crown and 
cushion place on the Coffin. The Prince 
Regent, as Chief Mourner, being seated in 
a ir at the head of the corpse, sur- 
rounded by his supp »rters and train- 
bearers, standing, the funeral-service com- 
menced in the usual manner, as per- 

formed at Cathedrals, and at the demise of 
great and illustrious persons, The first 
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Psalm having been chaunted by the Choir 
in the ag finished maleate ea the An- 
them with which the ceremony commenced, 
the service was read by the Hon, Mr. Ho. 
bart, Dean of Windsor, in that 

and impressive manuer which is required 
by this sublime portion of our rubric, At 
the end of the first part, the celebrated 
Anthem by Kent, “‘ Hear my Prayer,” was 
introduced, and executed in a very finished 
manner. The body of her Majesty was 
then let down into the vault prepared for 
it, aud the solemnity was closed in the 
manner usual on these occasions, by the 
venerable Sir isaac Heard, who pro. 
nounced, in a distinct voice, and j 
near the grave, the style and titles of her 
late Majesty. As the mourners and at. 
tendants, on this striking ceremony, began 
slowly to separate, and to quit the Chapel, 
the notes of the organ again filled the edi. 
fice, and produced at once the richest ang 


most soothing effect. ‘The numerous com. - 


pany separated without the least disorder 
Or inconvenience; and in a few minutes 
after the obsequies of her late Majeny 
had closed, no vestige remained of the 
solemn pageaotry which had just passed 
before the eyes of the spectators. — The 
Royal Chief Mourner was magnificently 
attired in a large mourning cloak, deco- 
rated with a brilliant embossed star, 
Above this appeared first the splendid 
Coilar of the Order of the Garter, the Col- 
lar of the Bath, the Col'ar of the Goldes 


Fleece, and the Collar of the Royal Hanc- 


verian Guelphic Order. His Royal High- 
ness appeared much dejected, and at one 
time sobbed aloud. The distinguished 

rsonages who were present at this s9- 
emn scene, deeply sympathized in this 
afflicting trial of filial affection; and the 
public demeanour throughout the whele 
ceremony evinced a general esteem for the 
unostentatious benevolence, genuine vit- 
tues, and correct example which are now 
extinguished in the grave. During the 
funeral service the Roya} Chief Mourser 
alone was seated. Lord Liverpool carried 
the Sword of State before his Koyal High- 
ness. The Prioce withdrew from the sad 
Scene, accompanied by the Dukes of York 
and Sussex, the Dukes of Montrose, Beau- 
fort, and Newcastle, at twenty-five mi- 
nutes before ten. 

Two Persian Princes were amongst these 
in the organ-loft. They were particularly 
remarked for the sorrowful interest with 
which they contemplated the awful scene, 
and also by the richness and singularity 
of their costume. 

Of his Majesty’s Ministers, the follow- 
ing were present: Lords Liverpool and 
Sidmouth ; the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord 
President, the Right Hon, C. Bathurst, G. 
Canning, and W. W. Pole. 

The appearance of the Metropolis was 

neatly 
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pearly similar to that of a Sunday, At 
‘ discourses were deli- 
vered suits to the vccasion. The 
Sessions at fhe Old Bailey were opened 
forma, but out of respect to the 
day, were immediately adjourned, The 
bell of St. Paul's toiled at inter- 

vals up to the period uf interment, which 
was announced by the firing of the Tower 
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and Park guns. As fer as we have 
learned, the day was observed with equa! 
sespect w the country. The royal stand- 
ard was hoisted half-mast high, on board 
the men of war iv commission at the seve- 
ral out-ports; and each ship fired Sv 
minute guns. The same ceremonies were 
observed at all the garrisons througbout 
the United Kingdom. 





Tus Ricut Hon. Eowaap Loap Exctensonovcu. 


Dec. 13. Died, in St. James's-square, the 
Right Hon. Edw. Lord Eilenborough, who 
bad Giled for sixteen years that judicial 
station, which, in this country, is the se- 
cond in rank, but the first 1 difficulty, 
aod which is mcomparably the most cal- 
culated to attract the popular eye, and 
excite the popular passions. His Lord- 
ship bad very recently resigned the Chief 
Justiceship, in consequence of his increas- 
jng infirmities, He was the fourth son of 
De. Edmond Law, Bishop of Carlisle *. 
jn 1768, he was entered of Peter-house, 
Cambridge, and soon distinguished him- 
self—more, however, by his talents, than 
his assiduity. He was studious by starts, 
rather from pride than the love of tearn- 
ing, and tovk his degree with eclat. He 
was third wrangler and first medallist. 

commencing the study of the law, 


aad, as is common, practised for some 
time as a special plead>r, Upon being 
called to the Bar, his sv .vess was not bril- 
liant. He, however, got into business on 
the Northera circuit, where, it is said, he 
exercised b Jed troul over the 
juries. In Westminster-hall be was more 
successful with the Court. He derived 
some advantage, in the commencement 
of his professional career, from the friend- 
ship of Mr. WaUace, who then stood high 
at the Bar (and whcse sister was married 
to Lord Ellenborough’s brother, the late 
Bishop of Elphin.) Mr. Justice Buller, 
it is supposed, also aided his advance- 
ment. But, on the other hand, Lord Chief 
Justice Kenyon had taken a strong dislike 
to him, and made him feel it from the 
Bench, m the many ways that a Judge 
can indulge his spleen without compro- 
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be laboured with more steady application, mising any obligation but that of courtesy 





# Of this pious and learned Prelate an interesting Memoir is preserved in the “ Lite- 
tary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” vol. Il. p. 65, with the following notiee of 
his family : 

“ Bp. Law had a very numerous family, and was singularly fortunate ia the differ- 
ent branches of it, His eldest son, Edmund, a very promising youth, went from the 
Charter-house school to St. Peter’s college, Cambridge ; where he died, in about a 
year after his admission. The nex: son, John, educated at the same school, on the 
foutidation, was entered of Christ's college, in the same University, where he was a 
Tancred exhibitioner, and afterwards fellow. Having taken his degrees, and holy 
orders, he attended the Duke of Portland, lord lieutenant of Ireland, as one of bis 
chaplains; where he was first promoted to the bishoprick of Cloufert, and thence trans- 
lated to the see of Elphin (he died in 1810, see vol. VIII. 395.) Ewan, the third son, went 
young to the East ludies, where he remained'some years; add having made a hand- 
some fortune, returned to England, and married a daughter of Archbishop Markham. 
The fourth son, Epwanrp, was likewise educated on the foundation of the Charter-house; 
Went to St. Peter's coilege, where he became fellow. Having greatly distinguished 
himself in the University, and obtained many academical honours, he removed to the 
Inner Temple, intending for the profession of the Law; and has risen by due grada- 
fioas to the honours of King’s Counsel, A'torney-general, the Kaighthood, and finally 
to that of Chief-justice of England, the Peerage by the title of Lord Elleuborough, 
and a Privy-counsellor. [t is worthy of notice, that his Lordship is the single instance 
since the establishment of the Charter-house, in 1611, of any person’s having risen, 
from being a scholar on the foundation there, to the rank of a Governor thereof, 
value of such a distinction cannot be better expressed than in the words of the late 
@orthy and learned schoolmaster Dr. Samuel Berdmore, in an aniversary oration 
spoken in the great hall there, by the senior scholar, Dec. 12, 1785. (See Lusus 
Postici ex Ludo Literario apud Ades Carthusianas, &c. &c. Londini, 1791, p. 147.)” 
—George Henry, the youngest son and 15th child, is now Bishop of Chester. He was 
of Queen’s College, Cainbridge ; B. A. 1781; M.A. 1784; D. D. and Prebendary of 
Carlisle 173..; and Bishop of Chester in June 1812. Of the estimation in which this 
torthy Prela:e is held, the numerous Sermons he has already preached for Public Cha- 
tities in the Metropolis is sufficient evidence, He married a daughter of the late Gen. 
Adeane ; and has three sons and five daughters. 

and 
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and good taste, Mr. Law quoted two 
lines from Virgil with great happiness, in 
reference te this hostile feeling of the 
Judge. The present Lord Erskine, then 
in the vigoer of his talent, and at the 
height of his reputation as an advocate, 
was the opposite counsel, and spoke with 
remarkable vehemence and warmth, Mr. 
Law, replying in the speech, said— 

* Dicta, ferox, non me tua fervida terrent 
——Dii me terrent et Jupiler hostis.” 

The most important business in which 
Mr. Law was bitherto engaged was the trial 
of Warren Hastings; and he acquitted 
himself, as is weil known, with great skill, 
firmness, and talent, in that seven years’ 
war of oratory. 

After the trial of Mr. Hastings bad been 
brought to a conclusion, his business in- 
creased rapidly. He had attained a great 
accession of reputation. The French Ke- 
volution them broke out; state prosecu- 
tions were instituted, and Mr. Law was in 
general retained for the Crown; he had 
obtained a silk gown several years before, 
but it was not till the administration of 
Lord Sidmouth, then Mr. Addington, that 
he became a Law officer of the Crown. 
About the end of February, 1801, he was 
appointed to the office of Attorney Gene- 
ral. The late Mr. Perceval was made So- 
licitor General at the same time. On the 


2d of March following he tvok his seat for 
the first time in the House of Commons ; 
and in April 1802, still under the influ- 


ence of the Addington administration, he 
was raised to the Chief Justiceship of the 
King’s Bench, and to the Peerage. In 
October, 1782, he married Miss Towry, 
daughter of George Phillips Towry, 
esq. by whom he had issue—1. Ed- 
ward (a Member of the House of Com- 
mons in the last Parliament), now Lord 
Ellenborough, who married Dec. 11, 1815, 
Lady Octavia Stewart, youngest daughter 
of Robert Ear! of Londonderry, and sisier 
of Lord Castlereagh: 2. Charles Ewan, 
married May 22, 1811, Elizabeth Sophia, 
sister of St Charles Ethelston Nightin- 
gale, bart.: 3. Mary; 4. John; 5. Eliza- 
beth; 6, Anne; and 7, a daughter, bern 
January |, 1812. 


The character of Lord Ellenborough 


presents striking and peculiar traits. At 
the University, he was remarkable, not 
only for bis talents, but for a contemptu- 
ous negligence of others, and even of him- 
self. His name alone was a title to con- 
sideration among the men of Peterbouse, 
of which we believe his father was Master, 
and his brother, the late Bishop of Elphin, 
a distinguished member. From Cam- 
bridge, be brought with bim a vast stock 
of classical learning; he had read the 
Poets, Historians, and Orators, of Greece 
and Rome. 
and studied them with a just and lively 


The Right Hon. Lord Ellenborough. 


He loved them passionately, | 
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sense of their grandeur and beanty; 
still his mind, though so richly colbont 
was by no means ornamented, He was 
eloquent, tor eloquence is the gift of Na. 
ture. But with oratory, he seemed never 
to have cultivated an acquaintance, per. 
haps because he disdained its discipline, 
His delivery was ungracefal. He moved 
his arms with uncouth vehemence, and his 
tones, naturally not pleasing, were over. 
strained in the heat and excitation of his 
feelings. But his manner with these dis. 
advantages bore the stamp of sincerity, 
His language was remarkable for i's force, 
It savoured of his classical pursuits; be 
anglicised expressions from the Latin with 
remackable aptitude and energy. His 
taste, it is true, was not refined. But 
that which disfigured an unpremeditated 
speech would probably not have appeared 
in composition. At the Bar he displayed 
great zeal for his Client; and on the 
famous trial of Governor Wall, in which, 
as Attorney-general, he conducted the 
prosecution, made it appear that cruelty 
and oppression found in him av enemy 
indignant almost to rancour. In Parlia- 
ment, he frequently compromised himself 
by the violence of his feelings. He was 
intolerant of contradiction, and assuming 
in his tone, which only gave old and ex- 
perienced debaters occasion to taunt and 
triumph over him. Yet he struck hard 
even when he struck indiscreetly. During 
the debate on the Prince’s claim, when he 
(then Attorney-general) remarked, that 
the’ revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were placed under the controul of the 
King (Henry the Sixth), during the mino- 
rity of the Prince of Wales, in conse. 
quence of the refractory spirit of the thea 
Duke of York, it was suggested frour the 
Opposition benches that the law was 
shorily after changed—*“ Aye,” said Sir 
Edward Law, “ in times of trouble—the 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seem well 
versed in the troubles of their country.” 
The whole Opposition cried out ‘ Order;” 
and an explanation took place between 
the Attorney-general and Mr. Fox. In 
the House of Lords he was scarcely less 
vehement. 

The remains of Lord Ellenborough were 
removed, on the 22d, for interment in the 
Charter-house ; where they were Weposited 
in the vault by the side of the remains of 
Mr. Sutton, its founder, who was interred 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Lord Eilenborough died worth upwards 
of 240,0002. By his will he has left 2,000/ 
for life to his widow; 10,000/. to his eldest 
son, the present lord; and 15,0002. to 
each of his other children, He has di- 
rected the house in St. James’s-square, 
and the villa at Roehampton, to be sold— 
the former cost 18,000/. 


Viscount 
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Viscount & Viscounress Krimorey. 

Nov. 26. Died at Shavington, Shrop- 
shire, the Right Hon. Frances, Viscountess 
Kilmorey, lady of Robert, eleventh Vis- 
count Kilmorey, and sister of Stapleton, 
Lord Combermere. : 

Nov. 30. Died, at his seat, Shavington, 
Shropshire, the Right Hon. Robert Need- 
ham, eleventh Viscount Kilmorey, having 
survived his lady only three days. His 
Lordship succeeded his father, Joho, 
tenth Peer, May 29, 1791; married Jan. 
10, 1792, Frances, eldest daughter of Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, bart. of Com- 
bermere Abbey, Cheshire, aud sister to 
the gallant Lord Combermere, G. C. B. by 
whom be had no issue. The title and 
estates in Evugland and Ireland devolve to 
his Lordship’s only brother, General the 
Hon. Francis Needham, M.P. for Newry, 
colonel of the 86th regiment of foot, now 
Viscount Kilmorey, the twelfth Peer in 
descent from Sir Robert Needham, knight, 
created Viscount of Kilmorey, in the 
county of Clare, by letters patent dated 
April 18, 1625, ist Charles I. 


Ricut Hon. Viscount Nortutanp. 

At his seat, Dungannon Park, co. Ty- 
rone, in his 90th year, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Knox, Viscount Northland, Baron 
Welles, a governor and custos rotulorom 
of the county of Tyrone. This venerable 
Peer was born April 29, 1729; married 
Aug. 25, 1753, the Hon. Anne Vesey, 
second daughter of John Lord Knapton, 
by Elizabeth eldest daughter of William 
Brownlow, esq. of Lurgan, by the Lady 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Ha- 
milton, sixth Earl of Abercorn; and had 
issue by her (who died Oct. 21, 1803) 
seven sons, viz. Ist, Thomas, now Vis- 
count Northland, born Aug. 5, 1754, joint 
prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, (a place valued at 
10,000/. per annum) married and has 
issue: 2. Major-general the Hon. John 
Keox, who served in the expedition to 
Holland, under the Duke of York, and 
was selected by his Royal Highness to 
conclude the armistice at Alkmaar, be- 
tween the English and French armies; he 
was afierwards unfortenately lost at sea, 
uamarried : 3. Vesey, joint prothonotary 
vith his elder brother, formerly captain of 
the 32d regiment of foot, married and has 
issue: 4. the Hon. and Right Rev. Wil- 
liam Knox, Lord Bishop of Derry, mar- 
tied and has issue: 5, the Right Hon. 
George Knox, LL. D. a Privy Counsellor, 
formerly M. P. for the University of Dub- 
lin, twice married: 6. the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Knox, married: 7. the Hon. and 
Rev. Edmond Knox, married and has 
issue, The d ad Vi t was chief 
male representative of the antient family 
of Kaox, of Ranfurly and Silvyland, in 





Scotland, who originally assumed their 
surname from the lands of Knox, in the 
Barony of Renfrew, in the reign of Alex- 
ander I], From the public archives at 
Edinburgh it appears that Uchtred Knox, 
of Ranfurly, living in 1474, was son and 
heir of John Knox, of that Ilk, or Knox, 
Ranfurly, and Griff Castle. His descend- 
ant, Uchter Knox, (seventh of that name,) 
sold the estate of Ranfurly in 1665, to the 
Earl of Dundonald, and died without issue 
male, when the representation went to 
Knox of Silvyland, descended from Wil- 
liam, second son of Uchter Kuox, of Ran- 
furly, (third of that mame,) by Janet, 
daughter of William Lord Semple, which 
William married the heiress of Silvyland, 
of Silvyland, co. Renfrew. His grandson, 
William Knox, of Silvyland, living ia 
1601, was great-grandfather of Thomas 
Knox, esq. of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, 
whose younger brother, John, was ances- 
tor of the Viscounts Northland. 


Ricuarp Howarp, Ese. 

Nov. 12. Died at his seat, Ashted Park, 
Surrey, and of Castle Rising, Norfolk, at 
the age of 86, Richard Howard, Exq. 
brother of the late, and uncle to the present 
Lord Bagot. He was the son of the late 
Sir Walter Bagot, and was born at Biith- 
field, in Staffordshire, on the 15th of Noy. 
1733, and married, in February 1783, the 
Hon. Frances Howard, sister to Henry the 
twelfth Earl of Suffolk, when, by the King’s 
permission, he changed his name to How- 
ard. Mrs. Howard died on the 16th of 
Sept. last, and left an only daughter, 
Mary, married in 1807 to the Hon, Fulke 
Greville Upton, second son of Lord Tem- 
pletown, M. P, fur the borough of Castle 
Rising, and who upon that union assumed 
the name and arms of Howard.— When 
illustrious characters go down to their 
graves, we are willing to preserve some 
memorials, however defective, of their de- 
parted virtues. The late Mr. Howard, 
descended from a line of anvestry dis- 
tinguished for honour aod integrity, was 
emivently gifted with genius, learniog, 
and virtue. To be born and to die did not 
make up the whole of his history. The 
writer of this article is not concerned with 
his acts of benevolence elsewhere ; those 
he leaves to be recorded by other hands ; 
he speaks of that portion only which was 
exercised in his own parish, and under his 
own immediate observation. Mr. Howard 
was among the most excellent of landlords; 
many of his tenants have lived under him 
for 40 years together without any docu- 
meut whatever in the shape of lease or 
agreement. He had the principles of the 
good old school in the distribution of his 
landed property, where a due intermixtu-e 
of large and small farms was observable. — 
Mr. Howard’s kindnesses were upon the 

Miost 
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most extensive scale, almost entirely re- 
building the A pe since his — into 
possession, erecting at his own sole ex- 
pence, of about 560/. a school for the edu- 
cation of poor children in the doctrines 
and liturgy of the Established Church : 
that Church of which he was at once the 
ornament and support by his exemplary 
regard to its ordinances. Nor was his 
late amiable lady less thoughtful or less 
liberal towards the poor than himself, visit- 
ing in person most of the cottages, and re- 
lieving with a bountiful hand such neces- 
sities as seemed most to demand it. No 
complaint was onregarded, nor any want 
unsupplied: ‘‘ the poor and the maimed, 
the halt and the blind,” made every- 
where a part of their family. They 
seemed indeed, to live most for themselves, 
while they lived for the comfort of all 
, about them. — But, alas! what condition 
amid the ‘‘ changes and chances of this 
mortal state,” was ever permanently se- 
cure from the afflictions incident to our 
common human nature! With possessions 
as large, and hearts as warm and over- 
as were, perhaps, ever enjoyed, 

they who had so liberally administered to 
the comforts of other’, were destined to 
jence a dark and heavy cloud over 
their own enjoyments. This excellent wo- 
man, for some years previous to her la- 
mented dissolution, was reduced to a 
state nearly at times bordering o0 aiental 
jmbecility. {t was a severe trial to her 
affectionate husband and dutiful daughter ; 
but knowing that it came from the liand 
of that Gop who “‘ doth not afflict willing- 
ly, nor grieve the children of men,” it de- 
manded and obtained from them a Chris- 
tian resignation.—If there be any trait in 
the character of the late Mr. Howard of 
more peculiar generosity and tenderness, 
it was his solicitude to have every act of 
perfurmed by himself to be 

considered, as in truth it might, as 
from her. To éxalt a beloved 

rag A proof of the goodness of his 
heart, and not the desire of her’s) he 
was satisfied{to seem of no estimation. — 
When characters like these go to their 
long home, who were “ lovely and plea- 
sant in their lives, and in their deaths 
so little divided,” it is not their surviving 
relatives alone that suffer. Society feels 
the loss in every gradation. The higher 
circles perceive av abridgment of their 
spléndoor and enjvyments, when such 
members cease to ornament and shed a 
grace upon it. The middle ranks, that 
useful body where centre so much of the 
virtue and of the security of the Nation, 
lament an encourager and rewarder of 
patient honest industry ; while the poor 
and needy, with a grief still more poignant, 
because the loss comes home more forci- 
bly, shed over the grave of such benefac- 


Richard Howard, Esg.—G. W. Meadley, Esq. 
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tors the tears of a warm, a grateful, ahd 
an overflowing heart.—How jnti 
have these Writings, no les« admirable for 
the beauty of their language, than for 
their solemn doctrines and boly consola- 
tion, described a beneficence thus opera- 
tive upon the happiness, and rewarded by 
the adoration of mankind. ‘ When the 
eye saw me, then it blessed me, hecause I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help 
him: The blessing of him that was 

to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for jov.— Portu. 
nately for society, and for the poor and 
lowly, the antieot streams of benevo. 
lence will find their accustomed channels, 
and refresh the waste places and the bar. 
ren wilderness as formerly. They who suc. 
ceed to the possessions, will succeed to the 
extensive humanity of these amiable cha. 
racters, They will equally consult the 
comforts, and establish themselves in the 
hearts of all around them; and while 
fondly cherishing the recollection of illus. 
trious predecessors, they will not 
faithfully to imitate them.—Grateful to 
such departed excellence for many kind. 
nesses, and for the presentation to this 
Preferment which he owes to their good- 
ness, the Rev. William Fawssett, rector 
of Castle Rising, offers this farewell tribute 
of respect to their united and revered 
memories, 


Geoace Witson Meaptey, Esa. 
Nov. 28. Died at Bishopwearmonth, 
after a short but severe illness, aged 45, 
George Wilson Meadley, Esq. author of 
the Memoirs of Dr. Paley, Algernon Syd- 
ney, &c. He was endowed with an acule 
and comprehensive understanding ; his 
mind was stored with the treasures of 
literature in a degree seldom attained but 
by the most painful and laborious appli, 
cation; and his memory was so 
and tenacious, that he could recal with 
pleasure the details of any event, or the 
contents of any book, which had ever en- 
gaged his attention. He had perhaps 
read more than any man of bis years, and 
yet bis mental arrangement was so clear 
and distinct, that his ideas were always ex- 
pressed with firmness and decision; and 
on subjects of general literature his autho- 
rity was unquestionable. In his opinions® 
he was liberal; although it must be ac- 
krowiedged that on some subjects (of 
which he was undoubtedly the master) his 
manner occasionally betrayed a conscious 
superiority — but with his great and uni- 
versal acquirements some shade is neces- 
sary to complete the picture. Of the 
merit of the two works above mentioned 
the publick have formed a favourable opi- 
pion, and a second edition of the former 
is nearly exhausted. If the ney S 
is 
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1818.] Obituary; with Anecdotes of remarkable Persons. 


this interesting Memoir has hese consi- 
dered liy deficient in the graces 
of harmonious diction, it is sufficiently 
compensated by an inflexible adherence 
to truth, and by a determined expression 
of exalied and manly sentiment. The 
Life of Sydney is remarkable for perspicu- 
ity of arrangement and energy of style ; 
and the political opinions of the Author 
are fully expressed in this bold and vi- 
sketch. — Mr. Meadley had also 
collections for a Life of John Hamp- 

, and for other Biographical Works. 
Of his minor tracts and fugitive pieces 
it is feared no certain account has been 
ed — a Memoir of Mrs. Jebb, how- 

ever, is entitled to distinct notice, from 
its dignified and chastened feeling. It 
was intended “ to preserve the memo- 
ty of departed worth,” and was dedi- 
cated with great propriety to Dr. Disney, 
whe was one of the Author’s numerous 
literary friends.—In the manner and de- 
nt of Mr. Meadley, there were cer- 

tain peculiarities which frequently accom- 
pany studious habits ; but which gradually 
wear away by the collision of polished so- 
ciety. [uv his general habits he was cheer- 
fal and communicative ; and in bis domes- 
tic life he was a warm friend, a kind bro- 
ther, and an affectionate son. His re- 





mains were interred in the burial-grouod 
of the family in Sunderland Church-yard, 
attended by a numerous train of friends, 
who spontaneously joined the funeral pro- 


cession, to pay their last and melancholy 
tribute of respect to the memory of the 


DEATHS 


— AT Fort Ma: lborough, on the West 
coast of Sumatra, the wife of W. 
R. Jennings, esq. secretary to the Licut,- 
governor, and daughter of Edward Ma- 
lone, esq. of Hampton, Middlesex. This 
amiable sufferer bore up against afBiction 
of the mos: distressing nature with unusual 
fortitude, till the 18th of March, when a 
dreadful earthquake took place, which 
appalled the most courageous of the inha- 
bitants. From the period of this awful 
Visitation the symptoms of her speedy 
ution were particularly apparent. 
The esteem of her acquaintance was mani- 
fested at her death io a maoner which no 
MNenguage can describe. Sir Stamford Raf- 
fies, the L:eutenant-governor, Capt. Man- 
ley, the ladies and gentlemen of the Set- 
tlement, together with several of the Native 
Chiefs, attended to pay their last tribute of 
Sincere respect 10 departed worth. 
4ug. 22. At Greatham, near Hartle- 
, France-, youngest daughter of the 
Leonarv Robinson, esq. sen. of Stock- 
ton, and wife of the Rev. John Brewster, 
Gawr. Mac. December, 1818. 
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rector of Egglescliffe, and vicar of Great- 
ham, co. Durham. 

Sept.'1. At Taunton, of a rapid decline, 
aged 38, Margaret, wife of Mr. James 
Savage, of the Library and Reading 
Room in that town, Authur of “ The Li- 
brarian,” &c. &c. and second daughter of 
the late Mr. James Lea, of North Yar- 
mouth, and afterwards of Tomb!and, Nor- 
wich. She lived highly respected by all 
who koew ber, and her loss is deeply amd 
deservedly lamented by her surviving hus- 
band and children, 

Sept. 9. At Hendon, William War- 
berton, esq. of the Strand. 

In her 85th year, Catherine, wife of 
Paul Columbine, D. D. rector of Plam- 
stead Parva, &c. co. Norfolk 

Sept. 18. At Pickering, co. York, Wil- 
liam Marshall, esq. of general reputation 
and eminence, through a long course of 
years, as an able and elegant writer op 
rural economy and statisticks. He had 
attained the age of somewhat more than 
70 years. Mr. Marshall, to make use of 
his own expression, was born to the plough, 
to which, after having relinquished it 
awhile, he again returned. In effect, he 
was put to the linen-trade in London by his 
friends, which not agreeing with his in- 
clinations, he never engaged in it on his 
own account, We next find him in a 
farming concera, near Croydon, in Surrey, 
to which he paid an experimental atten- 
tion during four seasons, afterwards pub- 
lishing the results under the title of “ Mi- 
nutes in Agriculture.” ‘This was probably 
the only period in which be acted in the 
character of a stationary farmer, com- 
mencing almost immediately those agri- 
cultural tours, imitating and rivalling the 
example of bis emiment predecessor Ar- 
thur Young. These tours, continued 
through a number of years, extending to 
most parts of England, and the numerous 
volumes which describe them, are to be 
found in every agricultural library in the 
kingdom; occupations, equally useful to 
his country, as honourable and profitable 
to their Author. Mr. Marshall assisted in 
the formatiov of the Board of Agricultare; 
and was occasionally engaged as a land 
agent and superintendant of rural im- 
provements, being eminently successful 
for the late Sir Francis Drake, and Lord 
Heathfield, in Devonshire. His last work, 
published in five volumes, consisted of an 
examination and strictures on the 
and plans of the Board of Agriculture. He 
was a man of grave and formal exterior, 
of independent mind aod circumstances ; 
om by the general tenor of his writings, 

of great liberality of sentiment. Io his 
political principles, he was a decided 
Whig. He resided many years in Cle- 
ment’s Inv, London; but, on his mar- 

riage, 








ierly, and perhaps atl, a bailiff in the 

of Lord Heathfield.—Marshall’s 
writings are of a general nature, compre- 
hending every branch of rural cul:ure and 
economy in very ample detail. It must 
be allowed, from the nature of his labours, 
that the information to be gathered from 
his books is the result of his observation, 
not practice ; at the same time, he was 
Most persevering and correct, as is evinced 
by his occasionally taking up his residence 
for many mouths at a particular farm, 
where auy brauch of practice, an accurate 
knowledge of which he desired to acquire, 
might be advantageously examined. In 
short, his voluminous writings give an am- 
ple exhibition of both the best and the 
worst husbandry of England, during the 
mitidle and towards the close of the last 
century, forming a very useful and accu- 
rate body of English statisticks. He pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of political 
economy, was a man of acute intellect 
and a clear head; his style of writing 

ous and sufficiently elegant, al- 
though often affected, and occasionally 
remarkable for verbal coinages of rather a 
ladicrous termination. 

Sept. 23. In Great Surrey-street, aged 
15, Mrs. Elizabeth Waldron, relict of the 
late Daniel Waldron, esq. 

Sept. 29. In Great Surrey-street, Mrs. 
Farindon, relict of the late James Farin- 
don. esq of Batnors Hall, Surrey. 

t. 30. In the Hampstead- road, aged 

81, John Drouly, esq. Captain of Cowes 
Castle, Isle of Wight, and formerly Lieut.- 
col. of his Majesty’s first regiment of Life- 
guards, and a Colonel in the army. He 
has bequeathed in bis will the mp 

charitable legacies: To the Secretary at 
War and Paymaster-General, 10,0001 3 
per cent. reduced, in trust, to apply the 
dividends for the benefit of the widows of 
Officers in the Army who shall be killed, 
or die in the service, and whose income, 
exclasive of their pensions, shall not 
amotint to 30/. per annum; viz. To the 
widows of five Captains, 25/. per annum ; 
to the widows of five Lieutenants, 202. per 
annum ; and to the widows of five Ensigns, 
fee per annum each, subject to his Ma- 
ssty’s a ; to Chelsea, Green- 
‘wich, Bridewell, and Bethlem Hospitals, 
10004. each. To the Middlesex, British 
Lying-in, the Foundling, Christ’s, the 
of London Lying-in, Guy’s, the 
Luke’s 
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Female Orphans, the Westminster Infir- 
mary, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Philavthropic and Royal 
Hemane Societies, the Westminster Gene- 
ral Dispensary, the Society for the Relief 


[Dec. 


of the Widows and Children of poor Cler. 
gymen, ihe Society for the Relief of Per. 
sons imprisoned for Smal! Debts, the Ly- 
ing in Charity for Married Women, and 
the Charity School of St. Mary. 
5001. each. To the Marine Society, and 
the Institution for the Sons of the Clergy, 
10001. each. To the Asylums for the 
Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb, 250/, 
each. To the Hospitals at Winchester, 
the Female Charity School Ham 
road, and the Burlington School Fe 
males, 250/. each. To the Caledonian 
Society, as soon as it shall be established, 
500/. And the residue of the testator’s 
property, which is very considerable, is 
given equally between the Royal Military 
Hospital at Chelsea, and the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Greenwich. A codicil to the 
will directs that the widows of those Offi. 
cers who shall be killed on service, and 
have most children, are to be preferred in 
the disposal of the first legacy. The sur- 
viving executors are A. Fraser, Esq. G, 
Ridge the elder, Esq. and G. C. Ridge the 
younger, Fsq.; and the personal property 
within the povince of Canterbury is sworn 
under 60,0002. 

Oct. 3. At Camberwell, Mrs. E. Freind, 
wife of Mr. Freind, and only surviving 
sister of Hon, Lady Brydges Henniker, of 
Newton Hall, Essex. 

Oct. 7. In his 83d year, Angus Mackay, 
esq. of Islington. 

Oct. 11. At North Court, Isle of Wight, 
aged 37, Capt. Richard Henry Alexander 
Bennet, R. N. who commanded the esteem 
of all who knew him. 

At Clifton, in his 70th year, Joseph 
James, esq. 

Oct. 11, At adeira, io his 23d year, 
John Edward Mills, esq. only son of Joho 
Mills, esq. of Parliament-street, West. 
minster. Nature had been bountiful to 
bim in his person, which was rendered 
more engaging by the suavity of his man- 
ners, and gentlemanly bearing. To the 
most amiable qualities of mind, was united 
the most pure integrity of heart. His 
premature dissolution may be deemed a 
loss to society at large, of which he was 
qualified to become an ornament and an 
example. To his parents and his kindred, 
as his loss is irreparable. the consolations 
of Religion, and the lenient hand of Time 
alone, can afford a balm to so severe 8 
wound.— This tribute, due to departed ex- 
cellence, is the genuine effusion of the 
heart, from one who delighted in his so- 
ciety—who felt for him a parental regard, 
and who wishes it were any honour to his 
memory to declare, that his admiration of 
him, when living, could only be equalled 
by the sorrow he now feels at his death 
“ Absent or dead, still on a Friend be 

dear — 
A sigh the absent claim; — the Dead a 
tear, ——— Vg 


Oct. 12. 
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Oct. 1%, At the advanced age of 96, Mrs, 


Goodall, of Clare, Suffoik. 

Oct. 13. At Stowe, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, Rev. William Bar- 
nard, rector cf Marsh Gibbons sud Water 
Staatford, Bucks. 

Oct, 15. At Colnebrook, in his 37th 
year, Richard Oriel Singer, esq. of Ciip- 

m, co. Wilis, formerly of the 32d 
regt. in which he se:ved in the Peninsula, 
Walcheren, &c. 

Oct. 16. At Great Marlow, Captain 
Thomas Love, R. N. 

Catherine, wife of Robert Davidson, 
esq. advocate, professor of law in Glas- 
gow College. 

Oct. 17. Aged 41, George Freeman 
Barnaby, esq. youngest son of the late 
Archdeacon of Leicester. 

At Milford, Capt. Isaac Wilson, of the 
Brig Crowa, ov her passage from Glasgow 
to the Mediterranean, 

Oct, 18. At the Rev. E. Warkin’s, of 
Cogeuh.-e, owing to a fall from a gig a few 
days befure, iv ber 2i+t year, Emma, 
youngest daughter of Heury Locock, 
N. D. of Northampton, 

‘At Wrexham, Mr. Henry Jones, late a 
guoner io the 72d or royal Manehester 
foot. He greatly distinguished himself 
by his fearless intrepiity at the siege of 
Gibraltar. 

Oct. 19. At Tauntun, aged 62, Rev. 
Francis Hunt Clapp, vicar of Si. Mary 
Magdalen, iv that town, the arduous duties 
of which situation be performed with unre- 
mittiag diligence for 20 years. 

At Southampton, ia a fit of apoplexy, 
Rev. Michael Dupré, B, D. rector of st. 
Joha’s, Jersey, fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, usher of Berkhamstead School, 
Herts, and chaplain to a regiment of foot. 

Oct. 20. At Belgrave Place, Vauxhall, 
aged 61, Thomas Burne, esq. 

At Frogmore Lodge, co. Herts, Marga- 
ret, Fife of William Hudson, esq. 

At Norwich, Anne, second daughter of 
the late R. Plumptre, 5. T. P. formerly 
prebendary of Norwich Cathedral, and 
master of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
and sister-in-law of the very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester. She was the author 
of many ingenious writings, and was par- 
ticularly skilled in German literature. 

At Bath, occasioned by the bursting of 
@ blood-vesse! io May last, Mr. W. G. 
Batler, a siudent of Magdalen Cullege, 
Oaford, sow of the late S. Butler, esq. of 
Binfield Piace, Berks. 

Aged 77, Mis. Fell, of Leeds, sister to 
the late Mrs. Cattaneo, and great aunt to 
the preseut Ear®f Buckinghamshire. 

At Cork, Mrs. Rachael Rodney Thorne, 
ng Septimus Thorne, late of 

tegt. Mrs. Thoroe was grand- 
daughter of Adm. Benbow, and grand- 
wiece of the celebrated Lord Rodney. 
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Oct, 21. Aged 68, William Capel, esq. 
of Prestbury, co. Gloucesier. He was a 
descendant of an elder braach of the au- 
tient family of Capel, Earl of Essex; and 
though be passed the early part of his life 
in successful trade, never lost sight of the 
spirit and feelings of the gentleman and 
scholar. 

At Suoderland, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Kirby, 54th regt. 

Oct. 22. Of an apoplectic it, Hemry 
Lidgbird Ball, reac-adm. of the Blue, cely- 
brated for his discoveries in the South Seas. 

Ai Kilcooly Abbey, Sir William Barker, 
ba:t. of Bath, 

By a fail from a carriage, Rev. W. D. 
Dowling, of Borough Casile, near Lon- 
donderry. 

Oct. 23. At Haworth Hall, near Re- 
therham, aged 78, Miss Westley. 

Sarah, widow of Rev. Samuel Gate- 
house, rector of North Cheritoa, Somerset, 

Oct, 24. la Jermya-street, aged 65, Hep, 
M. Bird, esq. of Barton House, co. War- 
wick, iv the commission of the Peage for 
the counties of Warwick and Gloucester. 

At Down Hall, Kent, B. Spitta, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Oct. 25. At Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
Mr. Jackson, proprietor of the estate for~ 
merly occupied by the Poet Milton. 

At Tarnault, in Crasgaish, Mejor Camp- 
bell, of Brogien. 

Oct. 27. In New-street, Bishopsgate, 
aged 76, S. d’a. Finzi, esq. 

Oct. 28, At Isliagion, the wife of Rev. 
Joho Harris, late of Aylesbury, .and 
second daughter of the late Rev. James 
Watson, D. D. 

At Nantwich, Miss Maiowaring, young- 
est sister of Sir H. Mainwaring, bart. 

At Harehills, near Leeds, aged 87, Mr. 
Griffith Wright. He was, perhaps, the 
oldest proprietor of a Newspaper in this 
kingdom, if not in the world; having este- 
blished ** Wright’s Leeds Inteiligenser” 
in 1754. 

At Margate, after an illness of eleven 
years, Jobu Newton James, esq. of  Col- 
lege Hull. To add that the regret.of all 
who knew him will follow him to the grave, 
is a very inadequate tribute to his nymer- 
ous and elevated virtues. 

At Aberdeen, Lient.-col. P. Black, late 
of the Bengal native cavalry. - 

Oct, 29. lw her 24th year, Arabella, 
wife of Rev. John Hornbuckle. 

At Mount Edgecumbe, in his 24th year, 
Rt. Hon, William Richard Vise. Valle- 
tort. The mortal remains of this, esti- 
mable young nobleman were consigned 
to the family mausoleum at Maker, in a 
manner correspunding with his rank is 
society, while alive, and the respect due 
to his character and memory. 

pod 
sor Castle, aged 82, Bude. He was 
@ native 











a native of the Pays de Vaud, in Switzer- 
land, and very early in life entered the 
service of the Prince of Orange, uncle to 
his present Majesty, our Sovereign, as a 
page, and with a military commission. 
He subsequently obtained a higher rank 
in’ a Swiss regiment raised for the Sar- 
dinian service. About 1773 he was in- 
troduced to his Majesty’s notice, by the 
late Lord Holdernesse, then Governor to 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York, and was appointed Sub Governor 
to Prince William and Prince Edward, 
the former of whom he accompanied to 
enover. Upon the fermation of the 
Dake of York’s establishment, bis Royal 
Highness appointed him his Secretary; 
and Gen. Bude continued to enjoy his 
Royal Highness’s warm friendship and 
confidence to ‘the close of his life. The 
King, in reward of his faithful services, 
and to mark his sense of his excellent cha- 
racter and of his zealous attachment, con- 
ferred upon him the rank of General in the 
Hanoverian service, with many other in- 
stances of Royal favour ; and Gen. Bude, 
having fixed his residence in England, 
was at all times admitted to his Majesty’s 
private circle, and honoured with marks 
of regard and affection, which were equally 
shewn to him by the Queen and all 
the other branches of the Royal Family, 
under whose friendly roof he closed his 
long and meritorious career.—He died un- 
married, but has left near relations in 
Switzerland. 

At Wesi Retford Hall, co. Nottingham, 
suddenly, Mrs. Berks, relict of the late 
Robert Berks, esq. of Chester. 

Oct. 31. In his 71st year, John Alston, 
esq. banker, Glasgow. 

At Southweil, in his 74th year, Rev. 
W. Bristoe, one of the Vicars Choral at 
that place, Vicar of Upton, and Rector of 
Beelsby near Caistor. His unaffected 
piety in the discharge of his retigious 
functions, joined to an inflexible integrity 
and suavity of manners in his intercourse 
with’ mankind, will long preserve his me- 
mory in the veneration of those who knew 
him. 

Nov. 1. In Upper Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square, Mrs. Lytton, widow of Ri- 
chard Warburton Lytton, esq. late of 
Knebwortheplace, Herts. 

At Bourges, Jean Job Ayme, who in 
1197 was exiled to Cayenne with Pichegru, 
Bartelemi, and others. 

Now 2. At Chichester, Rev. George 
Francis Heming, formerly of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795. 

At Hatfield, co. York, Sir Hector Mac- 
lean, bart. of Morvaren, Acgyle, N. B. 

The title devolves upon his brother, Lieut.- 
gen. Fitzroy Maclean, late Lieut,-governor 
ee St. John’s in the West 
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Nov. 3. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Dr, 
Moore, of Park Hill, co. Gloucester, She 
was one of the amiable daughters of Mr, 
Warner, formerly an eminent surgeon of 
Marlborough. 

Nov. 4. J. H. Burrowes, esq. one of 
the magistrates of Marlborough street Po. 
lice Office. Having gone into the City oy 
business, he was there attacked with g 
giddiness in the head, was taken home in 
a chair, and expired within 24 hours, 
He had been subject to a rheumatic affec. 
tion, which, added to an attack of an apo. 
plectic nature, hastened his dissolution, 

In Gough-square, in his 91st year, 
Charles Cotton, esq. Mr. Cotion wag 
called to the Bar in 1752, and was highly 
respected for his professional aitainments 
aud amiable qualities. 

At Brisliogton, of a quinsy fever, Rey, 
T. B. Simpson, vicar of Keynsham, and 
rector of Congresbury cum Wick St. Law. 
rence, co. Somerset. 

Nov. 6. At St. Paul’s, Walden-bury, 
Herts, Lieut.-geu. William Jones, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

At Lyme Regis, Thomas Symons, esq. 
of Meend Park, co. Hereford. 

Nov. 7. At bis mother’s house in Kirkby 
Moorside, co. York, aged 25, Mr. George 
Seaton, of the firm of Wallis, Seaton, and 
Elgin, chemists and druggis’s, York, 2 
few days after his retu:n from Torquay 
in Devonshire, whither he had been ad. 
vised to go for the recovery of his health, 
In early youth he was considerate and 
thoughtful ; these qualities ripened into 
manhood at an age usually occupied with 
trifles. In the pursuit of knowledge his 
ardour was unwearied, and the creation 
at large was the field in which he laboar- 
ed. No part of Nature’s work was too 
minute for the inquiring eye of him who 
had been early accustomed to “ look from 
nature up to nature’s God.” In business 
he was indefatigable, and his transactions 
with the world were in the highest degree 
punctual and honourable. As a man, he 
was respected by an extensive circle of 
friends in distant parts of the country, 
who will cherish the remembrance of vir- 
tues now receiving their reward in ‘* ano- 
ther and a better world.” But his good 
qualities were displayed in the most 
amiable light in the domestic sphere; 
and here his afflicted relatives only can 
do justice to that extraordinary filial af- 
fection and brotherly kindness, which was 
inherent in his‘nature, and which, next to 
his duty to the Father of mercies, seemed 
to predominate over every other feeling. 

To conclude this imperfect sketch ;— 
though engaged in the commerce of the 
world, he was early and fully convineed 
that its profits and its pleasures were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the desires, and secure 
the happiness, of an immortal soul, = 
1s 
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this prospect before him, he laboured for 
«the bread that perisheth not,” and 
sought for that happiness which the world 
cannot give; and his well-founded hope, 
and serenity of mind at the approach of 
death, shewed that he had not sought injvain, 

Nov. \7. At Prospect House, West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, in her 27th year, 
Susannah, fifth daughter and seventh child 
of Alexander Aikman, sen. esq. of the 
Island of Jamaica.—* An unspotted life 
is old age.” 

Nov. 21. In London, of an asthmatic 
decline, aged 72, Mr. Thomas Watson, 
of ¢ very respectable family at Alnwick 
in Northumberland. He came to town at 
an early age, and was in the service of 
Messrs. Wilson and Sens, of Alderman- 
bury, with whom he afterwards entered 
into partnership, which continued till the 
time of his death. To give his character 
in a few words,—his friendship was sin- 
cere, his exertions indefatigable, and his 
probity very justly esteemed ; and in all 
the relative duties of a Christian, his worth 
and excellence were such as to comfort 
bis friends with the well-grounded hope 
that his superior and immortal part is in 
happiness ; and the greatest and fullest al- 
leviation of the loss of so good a man to 
society is grounded on a due resignation 
to the wili of the Almighty. 

Nov. 23. The infant daughter of Capt. 
Duncan Grant, Royal Artillery. 

Nov. 24. At Sedgeford, aged 73, Mrs. 
Weatherhead, relict of the Rev. Thos. W, 
late vicar of that parish. 

Nov. 26. At the house of her uncle, 
the Rev. Andrew Lawrence, Royal Hos- 
pital, Haslar, aged sixteen, Susan, second 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Rouse 
Bloxam, of Rugby, D. D. and niece of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, R.A. Possessing the 
affections of ail who knew her (for to know 
her was to love her), chaste and elegant in 
her manners, and lovely in mind as in 
person, she sank under the pressure of 
rapid disease, and surrendered her pure 
spirit te Him who gave it. (See our 
Poetical Department, p. 545). 

Nov. 27, At Stoke Newington, after a 
long illness, in his 47th year, Mr. James 

» an eminent baize and flannel 
merchant, of Mumford-court, Milk-street, 
Cheapside, where he carried on the busi- 
ness with great integrity of character for 
twenty years. His loss is sincerely re- 
gretted by his relations and vumerous 
friends. He was a native of Lancashire, 
of the Society of Friends; and has left a 
widow, one son, and four daughters. 

Lately, — At Weymouth, in his 74th 
year, Sir Edward Leslie, bart. of Tarbert 
House, co. Kerry. He was elected to 
Parliament in April 1787, for the borough 
of Old Leighlin, co. Carlow, and created 
a Baronet of Ireland, September 3d follow- 
mg; married Anne, daughter of Colonel 









Hugh Cane, M. P. for Tallagh, and had 
issue an only child, Catherine Louisa 
Leslie, who married July 16, 1807, the 
Hon. Douglas Gordon Halliburton, of 
Pitcur, co. Forfar, balf and only brother 
of George, fifth Earl of Aboyne. Sir Ed- 
ward Leslie leaving no issue male, the 
title of Baronet becomes extinct.—This 
branch of the family of Leslie bas been 
settled in Ireland since the reign of 
Charles I. but derives its origia from 
William Leslie, fourth Baron of Balqu- 
hain in Scotland, the ancestor also of the 
Leslies of Glaslough, co. Monaghan. 

Dec. 2. At Moreton Hampstead, De- 
von, the Rev. Jacub Isaac, during many 
years Minister of the Society of Unitarian 
Baptists ia that town. For deep and ha- 
bitual seriousness of spirit, for the most 
engaging simplicity of manners, for un- 
daunted zeal in the cause of his Divine 
Master, for a generous delicate regard to 
the sorrows of the poor, the sick, and the 
destitute, and for pious gratitude and re- 
signation amidst agonies that human skill 
could neither remove nor soften, he has 
left behind bim a name over which his fa- 
mily and friends will long muse with a 
melancholy joy.—‘‘ The memory of the 
just is blessed.” 

Dec. 3. At Orsett Rectory, Essex, Eli- 
zabeth Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Dr. De Zimmerman, of Smyrna, and wife 
of the Rev. J. Fred. Usko, Rector of Or- 
sett. She was born at Smyrna, Feb. 7, 1777. 

Dec. 6. At Lavenham, Suffolk, aged 
83, Mrs. Clark, relict of the Rev. Arthur 
Clark, late rector of Brent Ely. 

Dec. 10. In the parish of St. Clement's 
Danes, where he was born, John Morti- 
mer, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, of 
Barnstaple, Devon, son of the late Tho- 
mas Mortimer, esq. author of several well- 
known, useful, and approved publications, 
The deceased was taken out of the East 
India Company’s service, and placed in 
the Navy by the late Mr. Hans Mortimer, 
M. P. for Shaftesbury, and made his first 
entré with Sir J. Colpoys in 1774, served 
six years as Midshipman, Master's Mate, 
and acting Lieutenant, eighteen years as 
Lieutenant, and was promoted to the rank 
of Commander, from bring first Lieute- 
nant of the Excellent in Lord St. Vincent’s 
glorious victory of the J4th Feb. 1794. 
He had been in several engagements, 
with Lord Byron, Lord Rodney, and on the 
Ist of June, 1794, with Lord Howe; had 
sailed many years with Lord Collingwood, 
and possessed strong testimonials of his 
Lordship's approbation of his conduct as 
an officer anda gentleman, Ardently fond 
of his profession, for wh'ch he was pecu- 
liarly adapted by an undaunted resolu. 
tion, combined with great bodily strength 
and evenness of temper, he alike gained 
the approbation of those above and be- 
neath him ; and most probably he —_ 

ve 
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have risen to the summit of his profession 


Obituary, with Anecdotes. — Meteorological Diary. (Dec, 


charitable dispensations to the poor and 





but for an unfortunate attack of 
brought on by the climate whilst serving 
in the West Indies, and which compelled 
bim to quit the command of his ship, and 
subsequently incapaci'ated him from all 
further active service afloat. Captain 
Mortimer was a man of strict sobriety 
and integrity, and bore lis severe afflic- 
tions with great patience and fortitude. 
He left Barnstaple for London in June 
Jast; and soon after his arrival he was at- 
tacked with a complaint in his eyes, and 
remained under the care of Sir W. Adams 
until a few weeks since, when it was bis 
intention to have returned into Devonshire, 
bad it not been for the severe illness which 
terminated his existence in the sixty-third 
vear of his age, after having actively and 
honourably served his country for a pe- 
riod of 44 years. He has left a widow 
and family to lament his irreparable loss. 

Dec. 13. In Pilgrim-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, after a short, but severe illness, 
in his 42d year, William Maxwell, esq, 
surgeon. It is with sentiments of unfeigned 
sorrow that we record the death of so 
worthy and estimable a member of society ; 
for he was aman justly endeared to a 
numerous circle of friends, by that strictly 
honourabie and courieous demeanour which 
so deeply fixes our regard. So biand and 
amiable, indeed, was his character, that 
excitement even failed to produce in him 
the display of any of the harsher feelings : 


he spoke of all with an innate kindness 
and charity that bore unequivocal testi- 
mony to the excellent affections that reign- 
ed io his heart; while responsive to the 
noblest sympathies, his benevolent and 


nece » both in his profession 
otherwise, shewed that he canal Me 
the end and purpose of his being, 10 cep. 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of 
our species. Doubtless, such a man wii] 
have his reward ; and his memory will be 
embalmed in the tears of a grateful, though 
sorrowivg multitude. One who knew him 
weil, even from the days of boyhood at 
school, has a melancholy satisfaction jn 
paying this humble, but sincere tribute wp 
departed worth. 

Dec. 14. At the Rectory-house, Brome, 
co. Suffoik, in the 75th year of his age, the 
Rev. Francis Colman Negus, 44 years 
rector of Brome with Oakley. He was 
formerly of Ciare-hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded LLB. 1763. The tivings are 
in the gift of Marquis Cornwallis. 

Dec. 16. At Yarmouth, aged 76, Capt, 
Joseph Corp, of the brig British Queen, 

Dec, 17. At Ramsgate, the Very Rer, 
and learned Dr. John Strachey, Archdes. 
con of Suffolk ; of whom some memoirgig 
our SuPPLEMENT. 

Dec. 18. At Brighton, aged 61, mach 
regretted by his numerous friends, James 
Whittle, esq. of the firm of Whittle and 
Laurie, eminent priatsellers, of Pleet 
street. Mr. Whittle paid the fine for the 
office of Shecit¥ of London and Middlesex 
a few years since. 

At Rowley Lodge, near Barwet, in his 
73d year, Rev. W. Martin Trinder, LLB, 
and M. D. 

Dec. 22, In St. James’s-square, imhis 
79th year, Sir Philip Francis, K. B.; of 
whom some memvirs will be given ia 
January. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from November 24, to December 29, 18/8, 


Christened. Baried. Zand 5. 16% | 50 and 60 184 
Males = 10092 956, | Males 9932 ig5q (Sand 10°83 | 60 and 70. 152 
Females - 1155 Females 917 & } 10 aud 20 69) 70 and 80 198 





Whereof bave died under 2 years old 401 z > . peer 
192 and 100 27 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 214 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending December 19, 

















INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat| Rye ,Barly| Oats ;Beans)| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s djs. djs. djs. djs. a. s. djs. dis. djs. d., d. 
Middlesex 79 8156 0/64 8/39 11/70 S|/Resex 74 255 0164 81396 6l68 7 
Sorey '78« GSB OlKG «4/38 4/72 O}/Kent 76 8/55 0161 3/36 sle7 8 
Henford 77 0154 6|71 0/96 3/58 6|/Sussex 72 0100 0/63 2199 6h0 0 
Redford 79 Old Of70 11/38 4/70 O}/Suffolk 78 1056 3168 440 5/67 6 
Huntingdon 77 2/00 0/71 438 2/70 0) /Camb. 76 O}00 0163 1035 568 9 
Nuthamp. $1 0/00 0|s7 537 776 4/Norfolk 76 8/57 266 5139 468 0 
Rutland §=©—83 6/00 0.73 6/41 086 Oj/Lincoln 78 4|57 4/69 10/55 113 9 
Leicester 86 8/54 3/73 7/39 472 2//York 79 5/62 8/61 1193 OM 11 
Nottingham 83 11/60 0175 240 1/77 5|//Durham 78 11/00 050 33 800 0 
Derby 87 0/00 0/73 10/39 10,77 9/|Northum. 71 4/56 0/52 434 700 0 
Safford = 86--6100-«O/79-« G97 11 80 11||Cumberl. 78 6/60 0/49 429 800 0 
85 0/62 1073 O42 685 4|/Westmor. 88 10/66 062 O32 5167 6 
Hereford 79 7/76 963 737 476 10||Lancaster 81 1/00 0/58 931 670 © 
Worcester 85 4,00 0,72 1048 8/82 8]|Chester 77 1/00 0/70 533 11}00 0 
Warwick 82 8/00 0/70 842 481 1)|Plint 76 2/00 0162 11'31 g00 © 
Wilts 72 0100 062 638 11/77 0||Denbigh 82 4)00 0165 7/30 5|00 0 
Berks 79 300 0\67 4/40 3/73 8||Anglesea 72 0/00 051 926 600 0 
Orord «79-9100 :-O170 1032 3'76 O/\Carnarvon 83 Ol00 O52 8ise ooo 0 
Backs 78-9100 (0/68 743 771 9|\Merioneth 90 3/00 0|57 1036 600 0 
Breeon 87 10/67 0/64 8/50 000 0) (Cardigan 87 11/00 055 024 000 0 
Montgum. 85 7/00 0154 4/35 9/00 0/|Pembroke 79 1000 0/54 4127 g00 0 
Raduor 81 5100 O65 835 400 O0|/Carmarth. 86 10100 0/57 4/¢8 5/00 © 
Glamorgan83 9/00 0/54 u28 000 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/|Gloucester 82 7/00 0/73 239 780 4 
BO 559 11764 236 O74 4)|Somerset 81 0/00 0163 252 Bsis4 oO 
Monm. 87 1000 0166 8135 1076 8 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 16 8 58 11135 400 @ 
70 1ydt 349 30 6,52 ‘|sace 78 9100 0j56 033 O00 0 
‘Dorset 74 600 O62 741 O80 0 
Hants 74 0 62 337 1072 4 





PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, December 28, 65s. to 70s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdapois, December 19, 37s. 8d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, December 25, 50s. 94d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, December 28: 





Kent Bags....... sececee DL 8s. to Gl. 15s. | Sussex Pockets....... 6/. Os. to Tl. Os. 
Semsex Ditto .......+..+ 5/.> 5s. to 64 Os. | Essex Dicto............ 64. 65. to Th 19s, 
Keat Pockets .......... 6/. 15s. to 84 Os. | Farnham Ditto....... 11d, Os. to 12% 12,, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, December 28: 
&. James's, Hay ‘7/. 10s. Steaw Qi. 15s. 6d. Clover Tl. 17s. Gd.---Whitechapel, Hay 7/. 14s. 
Straw 21. 13s. Clover 8/. 18s. 6d.--Smithfield, Hay 7/. 19s. Straw 2/. 15s. CloverSL 10s. 6d, 


SMITHFIELD, December 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 


tee, Oi, Shia Mee 2 Giincsdistnete aocccecaaqned Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mattom......<...ccoisse.<.58. Od. to 6s, 6d. {| Head of Cattle at Market December 28 : 
Veal ....isceccoes soveceseehs, Od. to 5s. 8d Beasts ........ essere 25,341 Calves 110, 
Pork........ccecerseresereedse Od. to 6s, 4d. Sheep and Lambs 14,400 Pigs 200. 


COALS, December 23: Newcastle 37s. Od. to 46s. 6d. Sunderland 34a Od. to 97s, Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James's 5s. 5d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3x, 1d. 
SOAP, Yellow 104s. Mottled 116s, Curd 120s,-CANDLES, 14s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 15s, 6d. 
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r annum. — Old 
Haddersfield, 


i 


30/. Div. 11. — Gloucester and Berkley Canal 


, New Bridge street, London,— 


Suares and other Prorerty, in 
16002. Div. 651. per annum. — Coventry, 970/. ex Half-Yearly 


l. Div. Sl. 10s. 


65l.—Rochdale, 481 —Kennet and Avon, 23 


annum. —Grand Junction, 2451. 250i, 


d Bonus 51/. 
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oe.” a 
RSES> ex 
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s2rF a: 
B35 = 14 
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interest 151. premium. — Ditto Shares, 60/. 


Optiona! Loan Notes, bearing 5/. per Cent. 


London Dock, 784/. 81/.— 


199/. Div. 102. per cent. per annum. — 


1312. — Imperial ditto, 


91. 10s. — Ditto Annuity, 8/. 361, 


lobe Assurance, 


_—Eagle, 2. 3s. with Div. 4s. — Original Gas Light, 75..— 
ige Shares, 


Royal Exchange Assurance, 260/. Div. 10s. —G 
New ditto, 24/. premium. — Waterloo Bric 


941.—County, 14/. premium 


— West India Dock, 











© © Ad we wo —Days 


16 


20 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS 











IN DECEMBER, 1818. 

























































































































































































Bank | Red. Spr.Ct.| 3§ per |4pr.Ct |5 perCt./B.Long| |... | Imp. | India \So. SeajSperCt| India  E, Bills 8 

Stock. Spr. Ct. oo Steen. | Con. f ming ay Irth. pen Stock. Stock. ‘Sth Sea} Bonds, | 2d. Omnium.} 3 

"04 184 Tg{79 8487G F955 6 108g g]204 4 234 3) 86 | 2 83 pr.|18 20 pr.|1 Of pr. iA 
shut ; 

784 74\79 84/88 74196 5gi1084 4/20 ZJ———| 753 | shut -——' 84 85 pr.|18 20 pr.|——— I¢ 

11g 841784 94/87% 8495% 64| shut 204 shat |———! 84 83 pr./19 20 pr| % 4 pr. & 

79 S$) shut 29 8§96% 4| shut /20g shut | 79% |84 85 pr.l19 21 pr. rt 1 pr.| = 

Sunday | \é 

78% | shut ~ $963 4| shut [20g 3 shut 85 pr. [19 20 pr. Le 4 pr. ms 

2704 70/78 4) shut |8 (964 6) shat | 20 4 |———|——- shat 84 86 pr.i19 20 pril_ ¢ pr ¢ 

2704 |78§% 4) shut |864 8 964 shut | 20 2 shut ——-—— |20 18 pr. 1} pr 7 

270% |784 4 shut |884 77°6 4 shut |203 shut Y 84 82 pr. 20 18 pr. |_—_——_—_— 2 

—|784 4) shut (87% 4/96 54] shut shut |——— 82 80 pr.|20 16 pr.|————} & 

77% 4) shut (87 64 shut |204 shut ——— 79 pr. |17 14 pr..————| § 

Sunday | | a 

16% 7§| shut |86% tos 4] shut [19% 20 i—————-| shut |——-— | 9 pr. |16 20 pr.|——_—} 9 

Tig g shut 86% $95 44) shut [20 4 |_| shut ———' (78 9 pr 17 12 pr.) «2 

2684 |77g @ shut - 95 44] shut j20$ 20) 1064 |——— shat —eett® Terdié Spr. gpe. | 

\774 6%) shut (864 4/94% §) shut (20$ 20 shut |-—————-— 775 pr.| 5 14 pr. 3 

‘774 $ shut |86§ $1944 §| shut | 20 shut ——— 7677 pr.| 7 14 pr.l— 2 

7g 4 shut |86g 4944 4) shut | 20 (| shut ps 16 8pr.| 715 pr.| Par |= 

Sunday | | | » 

Holiday | - | ® 

2674 84.77% 4% shut [864 $943 shut 20 1106 |———/| shut |——__-'_-__—/78_ 76 pr.| 9 15 pr.| § dis. | ¢ 

—_——_ 774 ‘| shut (86 94 } shut (20 204 shut ———|76 78 pr.| 9 15 pr.| Z 

2674 |T7k @ shut [864 §194% 4] sbut | 20 chet ne IG 77 pr.|10 16 pr.|Par ¥ pr.| .- 

Holiday c 

Holiday i] 

Sunday Zz 

Holiday > 

267 8 77 i shut |864 4/94% 4) shut 20 shut |. 16 8 pr.|11 16 pr. x 

67 = |77 shut |86g 4/949 4] shut | 20 sbut 78 pr. [12 17 pr.) gpr. | Z 

| = 

oe 

RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buikdings, London, 
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KILCOLMAN CASTLE, County of CORK. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO VOLUME LXXXVIII. PART IL. 


Embellished with Views of Kicco:man Cast xe, in the County of Corx ; 
and the Lopce of NotrincHam CastTLe. 


























Mr. Unsax, Dec. 1. 
HE admirers of “‘ The Faerie 
Queen” will no doubt be gra- 
tified by your inserting the view here- 
with sent of Kilcolman Castle, in the 
County of Cork (see Plate, fig. 1.), 
which will serve as an Illustration to 
Mr. Todd’s Edition of Spenser, and 
will be best explained in the words 
of an able Topographer : 


“ Two miles North-west of. Doneraile 
is Kilcolman, a ruined castle of the Earls 
of Desmond, but more’ celebrated for 
being the residence of the immortal 
Spenser, where he composed his divine 
pe 7™ Faerie . The Castle 

now almost level with the ground. It 
waSSituated on the North side of a fine 
lake, in the midst of a vast plain, ter- 
minated to the East by the county of 
Waterford mountains; Bally-howra hills 
tothe North, or, as Spenser terms them, 
the mountains of Mole; Nagle moun- 
tains to the South; and the mountains 
of Kerry to the West. It commanded 
a view of above half of the breadth of 
Ireland ; and must have been, when the 
adjacent uplands were wooded, a most 
pleasant and romantic situation * ; from 
whence, no doubt, Spenser drew several 
parts of the scenery of his poem. The 
river Mulla, which he more than once 
has introduced in his poems, ran through 
his grounds.”’ + 


Mr. Todd, in his Life of Spenser, 
€s, 



















































































“The Poet has described himself as 
keeping his flock under the foot of the 
mountain Mole, amongst the cuoly shades 
of alders by the shore of Mulla; 

charming his oaten pipe (as his cus- 
tom was) to his fellow shepherd swains. 
“In this delightful retreat be was vi- 
sited by Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom 
he had-formed an intimacy ¢ on his first 



























































* See the Sonnets to the Earl of Or- 
mond and: Lord Grey; Colin Clouts 
come henie again, and the Faer. Ow. IV. 
4H, 41, V1. vi. 36, &c. 

+ Smith's Nat. and Civ, Hist. of the 


edit. 1774. 
} Tedd’s Works of Spenser, vol. I. 
ii 
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arrival in Ireland ; Raleigh being at that 
time a Captain in his ‘sarmy. It 
sppears that the visit to Kilcolman vc- 
casioned an event of high importance in 
the history of Literature; the determi- 
nation of Spenser to his first 
three Books of the Faerie Queen for im- 
mediate publication. 

“ Spenser tells us that Raleigh, sitting 
beside him under the shady alders on the 
banks of Mulla, often provoked him to 
play some pleasant fit ; 

* And, when be heard the musicke which 


I made, i 
He found himsele full greatly pleas’d at 
Yet, emuling my pipe, he tooke in hond 


My pipe, before that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon; (for weil that 
he con’d ; ; 


Himself as snifet in that art as any.’ 


** Mr. Thomas Warton has, with much 
elegance, represented Spenser forming 
the following poetical wish in regard to 
this pleasant spot. The lines have not 
appeared in the late edition of Mr. War- 
ton’s Poems. They were communicated 
to Mr. Todd by his nephew, the Rev. 
John Warton : 

*Votum SPENsERI. - 
‘ Hoc cecinit facili Spenserus arundine 


carmen, 
Qua virides saltus lucida Mila rigat : 
Dii facite, inter oves interque armenta 
canendo [dies ; 
Deficiam, et sylvis. me premat atra 
Ut mihi muscoso fiat de cespite bustum, 
Qua recubat prono quercus opaca jugo: 
Quin ipso tamuli de vertice pullulet ul- 
trd 


Laurus, et injusse prosiliant hedere : 
Spissaque pascentes venerentur clausa 


cape 
Et propter cineres plurima balet ovis. 
Exultent alii predivite marmore manes, 
Qua reges, validi qua jacuére duces ; 
Ingentis qua laté operosa per atria tem- 
* pili : los 5 
Funereum ingeminant organa rite me- 
Qua sub fornicibus sublimibus, ordinc 


crebro, . 

Suspensum aureolis fulget aplustse 
, notis ; 

Mt sat erit, veteres Rosalinda agnoscat 
amores, [sas’.” 
Conserat et vernas ante sepulchra ro- 

Youss, &c. N. 

Me 


578 Account of Nottingham Castle. 


Mr. Unsan, Nott. June 12. 

ee pote of preserving a vestige 

of antiquity to future genera- 
tions, I send you the annexed draw- 
ing of the Lodge, (see the Plate, fig. 
2.) the only remnant now existing of 
our former antient and famous Casile, 
erected undoubtedly at the time of, 
and forming part of the circumval- 
lation of the fortress built by, Wil- 
liam the First, as may be seen in 
Speed’s bird's-eye view thereof. Of 
the Castles occupying the site of 
the present structure, | beg to pre- 
seat your Readers with a brief ac- 
count. 

The first we have any mention of 
was in Alfred’s time, when that Mo- 
narch, in the year 855, with Budred, 
King of the Mereiaus (of whose king- 
dom Nottingham was the capital), and 
Etheldred, King of the West Saxons, 
attempted to dislodge the Danes from 
a strong tower they had possessed 
themselves of, not effecting which, 
they continued the siege for a con- 
siderable time, till at length they 
forced the Danish Generals, Hengar 
aud Hubba, to conclude a peace with 
the Mercians. When the above tower 
was built must remain unknown, oor 
is it necessary to inquire; we may, 
however, reasonably conclude, that a 
station so commanding, and vaturally 
defensible, would be ameng the first 
of fortified places in Britain, and that 
in a country so fertile and desirable 
as the vales of the Trent, and the vast 
forest on its North bank, this spot 
may have been of consequence as a 
fortification in the very earliest in- 
testine feuds of the barbarous natives ; 
and this remark may extend to the 
town as well; which, as Dr. Deering 
says, may plead for its antiquity that 
there is no account of its beginning. 
From Alfred's time to the Norman 
Invasion, no mention is made of the 
Castle, which, it is very probable, was 
demolished in the time of Canute, or 
else suffered to go todecay. Rapia 
informs us that William the First, in 
his march against the insurgent Earls 
of Chester and Northumberland, for- 
tified the Castle of Warwick; and at 
the same time also he built the Castle 
of Nottingham, as Camden says, to se- 
cure a retreat in case of necessity, and 
to keep the town ia awe. Of this 
Castle, Peverell, William’s natural son, 
who had superintended its building, 
was made Governor in 1068, the se- 
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cond year of his father’s reign: this 
Peverell it was, who founded the ad. 
jacent Priory of Lenton, and not, as 
has been supposed, his grandson, who 
retired thither and turned monk. Le. 
land, who visited the Castle in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, has this description 
of it: 

The Castelle of Nottingham stond- 
ith on a rokky hille, on the West side 
of the town: and Line riveret goith by 
the roots of it. The base court is lange 
aud meetly strong. And a stately bridge 
is there with pillars beiring beastes and 
giantes, over the ditche into the secund 
warde: the front of the which in theen. 
tering is exceeding strong with toures 
and portecallices. Much part of West 
side of this inner warde, as the hall and 
other things, be yn ruines. The Estside 
is strong and well tourrid. And so is the 
South side. But the most bewtifulle part 
and gallant building for ledging is on the 
North side, where Edward the Fourth 
began a right sumptous peice of stone. 
work, of the which he clearly finished 
one excellent goodly toure of three heights 
yn building, and brought the other part 
likewise from the foundation with stone, 
and marvelus pain cumpacid windoges, to 
laying the first site of chambers, and 
then left. Here King Richard Third 
his brother, forced up upon that work 
another peice of one loft of tymber, 
making rounde wyndoes, so that surely 
this North is an exceeding fair peice of 
work. The dungeon or keep of the cat 
telle stondith by South and Est, and 
is exceeding strong. There be divers 
buildings betwixt this dungeon and the 
ynner court of the castelle, and there 
goith also down a stair ynto the ground, 
where Davy, King of Scots (as the Cas- 
tellanes say) was kept prisoner. I mark 
ed in all, three Chapels yn the castelle 
and three Welles.”’ 


Au anonymous MS author, a n® 
tive of Nottingham, who lived on the 
spot in the reigns of King James 
Charles the First, says, ’ 

“ Within is a fair green court, fit for 
any princely exercise. The South-east 
parts of the castle are strong and well 
towered; within the old tower there is 
another court, though somewhat les 
than the last-mentioned, in the midst 
whereof there is a staircase of stone 
about six or seven feet above ground, 
in which there is a door to enter and 
steps to lead (of late much worn) 
through the main rock to the foot there 
of and the bank of the river Leen; by 
this passage (the keepers say) Ed 
the Third’s band came up through the 
rock and took Earl Mortimer — 
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PART H.] 
_ The ruins spoken of were in conse- 


queace of this place, among many 
othera, being suffered to go to decay 
in the reigo of Henry Vil. who de- 
‘molished some, and rendered others 
peeless : Camden, however, who lived 
jo Elizabeth's time, says the place 
was so strong, ef naturd loci et oper, 
as to be thought invincible if well 
isoned, except by famine, and 
that it was once ineflectually besieged 
by Henry of Anjou, at which time 
the garrison burnt all the buildings 
about it; it was also taken by sur- 
prise by Robert, Earl Ferrars, im the 
Barons Wars. James the First grant- 
ed the Castle to Francis, Earl of Rut- 
Jand, under whom Thoroton tells us 
“ jt became far more ruinous: iv the 
Jatter end of whose time many of the 
goodly buildings were pulled down, 
aod the iron and other materials sold.” 
“* Notwithstanding” (says Dr. Deer- 
ing) *‘ all this, it appeared still a place 
defence in the year 1642, else King 
Charles would hardly have thought it 
a fit place for setting up his royal 
itandard:” all which shews what an 
amazing strong place it must once 
have been. During the time that 
Cromwell was gone Northward to 
meet the Scottish army, Col. Hutch- 
inson furnished Capt. Poulton, who 
succeeded him in the Governorship, 
with the means of dismantling the 
Castle, and rendering it unserviceable 
for war; the reason of this proceed- 
ing of the Colonel’s was his dislike to 
the arbitrary and usurping intentions 
of Cromwell, who for this act of the 
patriotic Colonel could never endure 
his uame more. The Earl of Rat- 
land, abovementioned, died in 1632, 
8th of Charles the First, leaving only 
a daughter, whose son, George Vil- 
liers, second Duke of Buckingham, 
claimed the Castle in right of his mo- 
ther, and sold it to William Caven- 
dish, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, 
who in the year 1674, and in his 82d 
year, cleared away the foundations of 
the old buildings, and laid those of the 
present structure, which he lived tosee 
raised somefeet aboveground. Henry, 
his son and heir, finished it agreea- 
bly to his father’s will, a considerable 
estate being tied for that purpose ; 
the expence was 14,002/. 17s. lId.: 
it is unnecessary to give a deserip- 
tion of the building, being pretty weil 
known. The old Lodge, represented 
in the Plate, is about 200 yards be- 
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low the Castle; this, with a large 
ruinous Bastion a little below, and 
some smaller ones along the top of 
the rock, overlooking Brewhouse- 
yard (some of which serve for foun- 
dations of summer-houses in the gar- 
dens, occupying the site of the old 
upper court-yard) are the chief re- 
maining vestiges. A dry moat, of 
considerable depth and breadth, sur- 
rounded the wall, over which is the 
bridge, seen in the drawing, on the 
left of which, in the moat, stands a 
riding-school and livery-yard; the 
arches are now used as stables. The 
moat on the right of the bridge was 
filled up in 1807, and is now the 
main road into the park ; the keeper 
of which resides in the Bastion on the 
left of the gateway; the other, con- 
taining kitchen and other out-oflices. 
These‘ ivy-mantled towers’ havea very 
ruinous, but venerable appearance, 
aud of great strength; the towers are 
about 45 ft. in height, and in tbe in- 
side 16 feet in diameter, the walls 
being 2 yards in thickness; the width 
of the Gateway is 10 feet, the length 
of the Bridge 50. A plan of the old 
Castle is given in Col. Hutchinson's 
Memoirs, from the original drawo by 
Mr. Smithson in 1617, in the posses- 
sion of William Stretton, esq. archi- 
tect, of this place, a gentleman of 
great antiquarian research; from 
whose extensive Cabinet was also fur- 
nished the Autograph of the Colonel, 
given in the above work. 


Yours, &c. «, i, &. 
ee 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 4. 


[* reply to your Correspondent 
Q. who has requested (vol. 
LXXXVII. p. 112) to be furnished 
with some particulars relative to Ben- 
jamin Keach, I send the following 
sketch, compiled from various au- 
thorities. 

Bensamin Keacn was boro at 
Stokehaman, in Buckinghamshire, on 
Feb. 29, 1640. His parents, unable 
to give him a liberal education, de- 
signed him for trade ; but he aspired 
after literary attainments, and we hear 
very little of bim until he reached his 
eighteenth year, when a small society 
of Baptists at Winslow, in the same 
county, to whom he had united him- 
self, invited him to preach among 
them. From this circumstance it 
would seem that he had made some 
proficiency in his Scriptural studies. 

A few 
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A few years after, he published a 
Catechism, intituled ‘** The Child’s 
Instructor, or a new and easy Pri- 
mer,” &c. in which, as might have 
been expected, were introduced the 

liar sentiments of his persuasion 
on the subject of Baptism. The viv- 
lence of the age dictated to the per- 
sons then invested with power, the 
propriety of prosecuting him for this 
offence : he was accordingly tried at 
the Assizes at Aylesbury in October 
1664, for “* publishing certain damna- 
ble positions,” &c. found guilty, and 
sentenced to be imprisoved, to stand 
in the pillory at Aylesbury and at 
Winslow, (two hours at each place), 
to have his book burnt by the hands 
of the hangman, and to pay a fine of 
twenty pounds. “ So formidable,” 
says a late writer, “‘in those days, 
was a little Baptist Catechism! It 
is es to add, that the presiding 
judge at this trial was no less a per- 
sonage than the Lord Chief Justice 
Hyde, and that his conduct on the 
occasion was quite as disreputable as 
that of the prosecutors. 

After the infliction of this punish- 
ment, he continued for the space of 
four years to preach in those parts, 
but being harassed by informers, he 
repaired to London; and, to complete 
his misfortunes, on his way thither 
being robbed, he entered the metro- 
polis pennyless, and almost unknown. 
Notwithstanding, he soon attracted 
some notice, and (say the authors of 
the “ History of the Dissenters”) “ ina 
few months he was invited and or- 
dained to bea pastor of a small con- 
gregation which met in a private 
house in Toolty-street, and after- 
wards removed to a commodious 
meeting - house which they built in 
Horsley -down.” Here he exercised 
his ministerial labours, though not 
without frequent interruption, until 
the shadows of Intolerance were cha- 
sed away hy “the glorious Revolu- 
tion,” which, extending the blessings 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, eu- 
abled him in tranquillity and freedom 
to discharge the duties of his pasto- 
ral office until his death, which took 
place July 18, 1704. 

Mr. Chalmers, in his valuable edi- 
tion of “ The Biographical Diction- 
ary,” has thus spoken of him: “ He 
was in all his opinions sincere, and ac- 
counted a man of great piety, and of 
considerable knowledge, considering 
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the want of early education and 
portunities.” An unworthy at 

was made to traduce his character 

a writer of the name Russen, abou 
1703; but it recoiled upon himself, 
and occasioned the appearance of g 
testimonial in favour of Mr. Keach 
“as a Christian and as a Minister,” 
signed by some of his friends and 
neighbours, among whom were two 
members of Parliament. 

His Works were numerous: “ The 
Key to open Scripture Metaphors”* 
was first published in 1681, in folio, 
and was re-printed (I believe, by Pa. 
sham) about forty years since, in the 
same size. It isa work of great me. 
rit, and it possesses some singulari- 
ties; it is rather rare, and conse. 
quently fetches a high price. His 
“ Exposition of the Parables” dis. 
plays much ingeuuity, but, as in the 
preceding work, he has pressed the 
subject upon which he treats too far; 
this book was also published in folio, 
1701, and a new edition of it has very 
receatly appeared in four volumes 
8vo. He also wrote * Travels of Un- 
godliness,” and “ Travels of True 
Godliness,” two works in the style 
of the inimitable “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” which still have a great sale, 
Besides these, many other tracts of 
a controversial ve practical nature 
fell from his pen, which do not bere 
require any particular notice. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing 
sketch, | have seen your Magazine 
for November, in which I find two 
articles upon the same subject; but 
perhaps you may be of opinion that 
they do not render the present one 
altogether useless. 

In the latter of these, your Cor- 
respondent E. has asserted, that Mr. 
Keach “ was a very indiscreet, wrong- 
headed man,” and that be was tried 
** in consequence of his disseminating 
some very dangerous doctrines.” 
Whether, Sir, he was “ wrong- 
headed,” I really cannot determine, 
until I know precisely what princi- 
ples of belief are requisite to entitle 





* Q. Q. wishes to know if this Book 
is “ held in any estimation :” an ex- 
tract from Ogle’s Theological Catalogue 
for the year 1814, will shew the value 
of the two works : 

Keach’s Scripture Metaphors, £. s. d. 

2 vols. 1681.......+..0004-3 3 O 
Parables, 1701........3 13 6 

bim 
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jm to the opposite appellation. A 
. of indiscretion, indeed, he may 
have evinced in publishing his little 
book in such perilous times, or his 

lessness of consequences may 

be attributed to a more dignified 
principle ; but, Sir, your Correspond- 
ent must excuse my doubting that 
his doctrines were “‘ very dangerous,” 
or in any respect deserving the pu- 
nishment he received. Mr. Chalmers 
thus states the case: “ After the Re- 
storativa he was frequently involved 
jn persecutions, owing to the bold 
avowal of his sentiments, especially 
in a little tract, called ‘ The Child’s la- 
structor,’ in which he asserted that 
infants ought not to be baptized ; that 
Jaymen having abilities might preach 
the Gospel, &c. For this he was tried, 
&c.” These opinions have been pretty 
generally held by persons of the Bap- 
tist denomination from the days of 
Keach to the present time, and | pre- 
sume without avy ‘ very dangerous” 
results; whether they are right or 
wrong is not now the question. E. 
farther informs us, that the term of 
his imprisonment was “a fortnight,” 
and that “he was to make a public 
renunciation of his doctrine;” and 
adds, “‘to this he probably submit- 
ted.” It is likely, Sir, that he was 
imprisoned for that time, and fined, 
placed twice io the pillory ; but 

I dare to affirm, that he did not re- 
nounce his doctrine. Benjamin Keach 
was not such a man; his subsequent 
conduct, as well as the integrity of 
his character, forbids the supposition. 

Yours, &c. X. A. X. 

—_—EE— 
Mr. UrBas, 

HAT those who during a series 

of years have been engaged in 
active avucations should find them- 
selves in retirement disappointed of 
their hopes of happiness, and of sa- 
tisfactory enjoyment, is a fact sv ex- 
rimeptally established, that it would 
eaperGanes to dilate upon a sub- 
ject of which the truth can never be 
doubted. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said by Zimmerman, the 
elogist of solitude or abstraction, no 
state without employment and inter- 
course can be congenial to the mind 
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of man. Felicity, such as may be 
reasonably expected, really lies be- 
tween the extremes of activn and the 
wearisomeness or fatuity of seclusion. 
There is an appropriate passage in 
a Letter of Lady Russell to Dr. Fitz- 
william, founded on that good sense 
and experience which she eminently 
possessed. 

** If your retirement,” says she, 
** pleases you indeed, and that you do 
not deceive yourself, | have wothing 
to say against it, if your healih do 
not abate; which certainly will, if 
your mind do not agree perfectly 
with what your will has chosen. Let 
that be a timely monitor to you. 
Man is a sociable creature, and you 
by disposition are made for society, 
and by the accidents of your life ever 
used to it, so that it is very new to 
you to be solitary long together; and, 
while you have a competency, deny 
not yourself the innocent, nay, the 
profitable comforts of life.” The 
Letters of this uofortunate Lady, 
whose life was a course of piety and 
resignation under severe sufferings, 
are always interesting ; and, with al- 
lowance for some archaisms, are still 
improving, as models for Epistolary 
style. To your younger Readers | 
recommend them. 

As somewhat connected with this 
subject, 1 will subjoin a passage from 
the Souvenirs de Felicie of Madame 
Genlis : 

** Sur cette terre, od tout nous échappe 
successivement, il faut conserver plu- 
sieurs liens, ou les rompre tous pour se 
donner sans réserve a |’Etre Eternel, 
qui peut seul réaliser nos espérances, et 
fixer notre ceeur incertain. Dans |’état 
naturel de société, les affections de fa- 
mille forment dans le cours de la vie 
une succession nécessaire de consola- 
tions: un époux console de la perte 
d’une mére; par la suite la main d’un 
enfant ehéri essuiera d'autres larmes; 
un frére partage nos chagrins domes- 
tiques; un ami fidéle dédommage de 
la trahison d’un faux ami, Cultivons 
done toutes nos relations; Ah! dans 
cette carriére épineuse que nous devons 
parcourir, ne réjettons aucun de nos 
appuis naturels ; si l'un nous manque, 
un autre au moins soutiendra notre foi- 
blesse.” * 





*In this world, where all things successively escape us, we should steadily che- 
rish every social attachment; or break through all, to give up ourselves without 
reserve to that Eternal Being, who alone can realize our bopes, and fix our waver- 
ing minds. In the natural state of society, family affections, throughout the course 
of life, create an appropriate succession of comforts. An husband consoles for the 
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If retirement be found ivappropri- 
ate to a virtuous mind, how much 
more disgusting must it prove to that 
which has few resources in itself, aud 
nove of comfort in reflecting on the 

ast scenes of life. The following 
ines, I think, are worthy of being 
given to your Readers. I met with 
them in manuscript. Whether they 
have been before printed, | know not, 
and I am equally igaorant of their 
Author. 
The Mind not taught to think on useful 
store, 
To fix reflection dreads the vacant hour; 
Turn’d on itself its numerous wants are 
seen, 
Aud all the mighty void that lies within. 
Yet cannot Wisdom stamp our joys com- 
pleat, [treat ; 
*Tis conscious Virtue crowns the blest re- 
Who feels not that, the private path must 
shun, 
And fly to public view t’ escape his own ; 
In life’s gay scenes uneasy thoughts sup- 
press, [peace ; 
And lull each anxious care in dreams of 
"Midst foreign objects not employ’d to 
roam, [home ; 
Thought, sadly active, still corrodes at 
Aserious moment breaks the false re- 
" pose, 
And guilt in all its naked horror shews. 

The conclusion is with an acrostic: 

Vain fops on glitt’ring follies set their 
mind, 
fn riches misers hope true bliss to find, 
Rakes the low joys of loveless dalliance 
prize, [flies ; 
To wine the drunkard with impatience 
Unthinking man, that cannot, will not, 
see, 
Eternal happiness contain’d in me. 

The maxim of the illiterate Monk, 
**omnis liber est bonus,” with pro- 
per restriction, is perfectly true. The 
preceding extract from Madame Geo- 
lis may be deemed a proof of it. This 
may be still further exemplified from 
the Letter of Madame Wolmar to St. 
Preux. I would not be censured for 
doing like the dunghill-cock im the 
fable. However, 1 may hereafter 
transmit some pearls raked from the 
dunghill of Jean Jaques Rousseau. 


Yours, &e. H.ft 
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On the present State of Fountains 
Aspty. (Continued from p- 321.) 
Mr. Ursay, 
MUST refer your Readers to Bur. 
ton’s Monasticon for a ground. 
plan of Fountains Abbey, which is 
the best, if not the only ove, that has 
ever been published ; though itabounds 
with inaccuracies, which require not 
the most skilful or correct eye to dis 
cover, in tracivg the outline, propor. 
tion, and arrangement of the build- 
ings, It contains at once too much 
and too little; for it shows piers, co. 
lumus, and walls, which have not ex. 
isted since the work of destruction 
at the Reformation ; and altogether 
omits doors, arches, &c. which nowap- 
pear perfect, and by which one build- 
ing communicates with another. But, 
notwithstanding these defects, the 
plan is most useful and valuable ; and 
any person gifted with more taste and 
curiosity than the geoerality of visi- 
tors to this magnificent ruin, will do 
well to make it his companion, and 
dispense with the guide, who will be 
found far more troublesome than in- 
telligent. He will then see the ves. 
tibule or porch which separates the 
great cloister from the pave of the 
Church, where the late Zanovation, 
so fully described in a former paper, 
has been made. He will also observe 
the different doors of eutraace there 
described, belonging to this part, ex- 
cept that which communicated with 
the quadrangle, which is omitted, He 
will abso notice the flight of stairs 
over the piers in the centre of this 
vestibule, leading from the dormitory 
into the nave wf the Church ; being 
that used at night-time on particular 
occasions. Nor will the visitor, who 
contemplates this superb abbey asa 
building which once existed entire, 
and appropriated each of its mem- 
bers to its destined use; which once 
contained so many buildings, pas 
sages, and apartments, without com 
fusion or interruption to each other; 
view without regret the barbarous 
exposure and junction of a cloister 
and a porch which are inconsistent in 
design, dissimilar in construction, and 





of a mother; the hand of a beloved child will wipe away other tears ; a brother 
participates in our domestic sorrow; a faithful friend does away the treachery of 
him who has proved false. Let us therefore cultivate the relations of life. Alas, 
im the thorny path through which we all are doomed to pass, never let us reject 
our natural supports. If one fai! us, another may at least sustain our —— 
Ww 
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PART I1.] 


which wholly disagree in proportion. 

But we will turn from this cruel in- 
povation, and view the matchless 
cloister of two ailes. The division is 
made by a range of octagonal pillars 
through the centre, with hidden bases, 
and without capitals, from which rise, 
in a most graceful curve, the groins 
sustaining and oroamenting the roof, 
in plain ribs of a semi-octagon form, 
there being no mouldings, properly 
so named, boss, or ornament of any 
kind: they rest on pilasters and brack- 
ets attached to the walls which have 
each an abacus moulding. In every 
division of each side is a window of a 
single opening, some being of the 
round, and some of the pointed kind, 
but all preserving the same propor- 
tions and mouldings, and being of the 
same age. There are six doors of 
entrance to these stupendous ailes ; 
two on the East side leading to the 
quadrangular cloister, and four on 
the West; one leading through the 
porter’slodge. They are of the Saxon 
character, without columns or orna- 
ments. In the Eastern aile, towards 
the centre, stands the Lavatory (some- 
times absurdly called the remains of a 
spouiing fountain), externally of an 
octagonal form, and internally circu- 
lar, measuring 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 
The South end of this cloister is built 
over the little River Ske//, upon three 
arches, the crowns of which rise con- 
siderably above the floor, and appear 
as if originally intended that the wa- 
ter should be thus seen, and brought 
into the cloister if occasion required. 
This laborious aod remarkable occur- 
rence of arching the river became ne- 
cessary in consequence of the narrow- 
ness of the valley, and the vast extent 
and number of buildings which oceu- 
py its width from North to South. 
Cut the greater portion of this work 
lies beyond the cloister towards the 
East, where are foundations and ruins 
more numerous, capacieus, and im- 
portant, than perhaps have ever be- 
fore been considered. Their descrip- 
tion is reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity. On the West side of the great 
cloister also are other buildings, whose 
foundations rest in the river Skell, and 
which will be noticed in the order of 
their former use and appropriation. 
The Porter's lodge ou this side of the 
cloister is.a small entire building, 
comprising only one room, lighted 
by three nurrow loop-hole windows, 
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and groined with three ribs, spring- 
ing from one short pillar on the North 
side, which stretch to the centre, and 
to each angle of the South side, where 
is a low chimney-piece. This not only 
guarded the entrance to the cloisters, 
but likewise the approach to the dor- 
mitory, the ascent to which is bya 
still perfect flight of stone steps, fac- 
ing the North, under a large arch, 
formerly opening into a passage, but 
now rovl-less, which, turning to the 
left, or Eastward, towards another 
similar door, led into the sleeping-gal- 
lery. The Dormitory extends from 
one end of the cloister to the other, 
and is of equal width. The height of 
the walls was not greater than they 
appear at present, having had only a 
parapet above the range of small 
Saxon windows in each side. The 
fluor is now covered with grass, and 
large trees and shrubs are growing 
luxuriantly in various parts; which, 
together with the constant supply of 
damp, are gradually decaying the 
groins of the ailcs beneath. 

From the cloister under the dormi- 
tory we pass into the Quadrangie, 
also a cloister, but originally inferior 
to the other, and to most squares of 
the kind that I have seen, having 
had only a wooden enclosure with a 
pent roof; being, in part, substituted 
by the long cloister, yet necessary for 
the order and arrangement of other 
buildings, and for a protected com- 
munication which it aflorded to every 
surrounding edifice. It therefore now 
appears an open area of 127 feet, pre- 
senting a greater variety of interest- 
ing buildings, more spacious and more 
= than any other abbey in Bog- 
and. On the North side appears the 
nave, transept, and tower of the 
Church, in grand simplicity; on the 
East, the chapter-house, with triple 
arches, doors through passages, &c. ; 
on the South, the kitchen, the refec- 
tory, and the “ lockaiorium,” “or 
strong room; and on the West, the 
cloister wall, and dormitory. 

The internal dimensions of the 
Chapter-house are 84 feet by 42 feet. 
Its proportions, when perfect, were 
extremely elegant, and its architec- 
ture partakes of the same characte- 
ristic simplicity with the Church, but 
is very handsome. It consisted of 
three ailes, formed by two rows of 
columns, five in each, upon which 
the arches and groins of the roof 

rested, 
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rested, springing from corresponding 
brackets at the sides. The shattered 
remnants of two of these columns still 
preserve their erect posture, and ori- 
ginal _——- at the East end; seve- 
ral of the bases are also left, and in 
the room of others have been fixed 
the clustered springers of the arches 
and grvins, which were once fixed on 
the capitals. The windows are sin- 
gle Saxon openings, with a column 
at each side, under which are three 
stone sleps, extending round the 
East, North, and South sides, to the 
second division from the West end, 
where they terminate. The roof of 
this portion has been lower than that 
of the body of the chapter-room. It 
appears to have been the vestibule, 
and probably had a screen or parti- 
tion of wood. In the pavement are 
still to be seen thirteen monumental 
stones; some | eye | their situa- 
tions, and perfect, others broken and 
promiscuously placed ; several in- 
scribed and legible, and others quite 
defaced. Nearly all of these graves 
have been opened, and several gold 
rings were foand. One coffin, con- 
taining a skeleton, was left exposed 
to the weather, and to the depreda- 
tion of every visitor, but it is now 
closed up. The external walls of the 
Chapter-house, having been almost 
wholly stripped of their excellent 
wrought masonry, appear like masses 
of rock. The mouldings and colamns 
of the side windows remain, and the 
three noble arches at the West end, 
which appear in the cloisters, are also 
perfect ; the centre one was the door. 
Between the pn and the 
transept of the Church, is a passage, 
aad on the South side of the chapter- 
house are two others, but only one of 
these can be entered. These passages 
are handsomely groined, the ribs are 
moulded, and rest upon elegant triple 
brackets at the sides, carved with fo- 
liage. The former has a door lead- 
ing into the Church, the latter opened 
only into the cloisters. The West 
doors of these avenues correspond 
with the arches of the chapter-house, 
with which they unite, forming a 
grand range, which distinguishes this 
side of the quadrangle. ; 

The Kitchen occupies a portion of 
the South side of the cloister, at the 
angle connected with the two last- 
mentioned vaults. It is divided into 
two portions by a substantial stone 
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wall; but as this is not built to the 


roof, and as the stone groins rest on 
a pillar, against which the wall abuts, 
I am inclined to think that the divi- 
sion was made at a subsequent period. 
This noble office measures from North 
to South 40 feet, and frum East to 
West 22 feet, and contains two enor- 
mous arched chimney-pieces, neither 
of which, nor the roof, have sustain- 
ed the least injury from time or neg- 
lect. Light is admitted principally 
by two windows on the South side: 
on the West are two _ arched 
openings, appearing in the refectory. 
These were formerly hatches, through 
which the provision passed ; the kitchea 
being always situated near the dining- 
room of an abbey, or the hall of a 
Baronial mansion for convenience. 
Over the kitchen is a very elegant 
room, rarely visited by strangers, and 
therefore but little known. It is light. 
ed on the North side by two windows, 
each containing three narrow lancet 
openings; and on the South by one 
corresponding window, the other di- 
vision having the door. In the centre 
of the room is a columo, from which 
rise, without a capital, the plain ribs 
and arches of the roof. 

Next to the kitchen, on the same 
side of the quadrangle, is the Refec- 
tory, assuredly the most beautiful 
room in this vast-assemblage of ruins. 
It unites peculiar elegance with re- 
markable simplicity in design; aad 
both inside and out, the symmetry 
of its proportions, and the lightness 
of its architecture, —s the early 
Pointed, are in the highest degree 
admirable. By fragments of springers 
resting on brackets, remaining in the 
ceutre of the North and South walls, 
the Refectory appears to have been 
formerly divided by a row of pillars 
and arches down the centre, and to 
have had timber roofs; the span being 
tuo great for stone ribs and vaulting. 
On the South side is the Reading gal- 
lery, the projecting front of which 
has been completely destroyed. An 
elegant bracket, which probably sup- 
ported the pulpit, remains perfect. In 
each division, at the upper end, are 
two windows, on the East side six, 
aud on the West four, all of the same 
character. The proportions of this 
ouce truly elegant room are injured 
by the raising of the floor, which 
appears to have been intentionally 
couverted into a grass plat, as the 

remains 
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remains of the old tile pavement ap- 
r at the entrance belore the ascent 
o the Terrace. 

Ou the opposite or west side of the 
Refectory is a roofless ruined build- 
ing, known as the “ Lockatorium.” 
It has had several subdivisions, and 
fragments of its groined roof are yet 
suspended in fearful positions at one 
or two angles. There is no regula- 
rity of design, and the walls present 
on some small windows, the remains 
of arches, columns, and groins. A 
door, now walled up, communicated 
with the Refectory. The name ex- 
presses the use to which this building 
was formerly applied: its situation 
and strength were suited to conve- 
nience and security; and that part 
next the Quadrangle, entered from 
the Refectory, was no doubt the de- 
pository of the valuables belonging 
to the Abbey; the two doors on the 
South side having been entrances to 
distinct apartments for other uses. 

Whether this building is supposed 
to have contained the Library and 
Records as well as the valuable uten- 
sils of this magnifieent religious Lnsti- 
tution, I do not know ; but it appears 
probable that the groined room over 
the kitchen, already described, would 
have been chosen for those purposes, 
being dry, clevated, and secure. 

(To be continued. ) 
—_— 
Mr. Urban, Bath, Oct. 29. 
FEEL much obliged to your Cor- 
respondent “ Senex,” for having 
called attention to the ** obscuration” 
of our Cathedral * by crowded aud in- 
coay rucusdeformities;” and sincerely 
do | hope that our venerable philan- 
thropist, J. Parish, Esq. who ts him- 
self a host in combating difficulties in 
a spirit of benevolence, will take the 
hint, and, by his intrepidity and sup- 
port, commenee and foster an under- 
taking, which would embellish our 
city, and immortalize his name. 

There is an old saying, Mr. Urban, 
that “ we must go from home to hear 
news;” and, until was read the extract 
from Mr. Skurray’s sermons, as quot- 
ed by your Correspondent in a late 
sumber of your Miscellany, it was 
not generally known that the discre- 
ditable * obscuration” of our enriched 
- Abbey had been subjected to the“ cog- 
nizance of the pulpit.” Anxious for 
the honour and well-being of our City, 

Gawe. Mac. Suppl. VIL. Paartil. 
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I consult its good by another quota- 
tion from the procured volume. It is 
extracted from ove of the Sermons 
which was preached, as appears from 
the title-page, by Mr. Skurray, at our 
Abbey Church, on the inauguration of 
a Chief Magistrate, from Matt. xvi. 3. 
Perhaps it may be proper, for the pur- 
poses of general elucidation, to ob- 
serve, that the passage alludes to the 
notorious custom of Sunday play, at a 
Subscription-room situated in the most 
frequented street of our dissipated 
City. 

“ In the catalogue of offenders (ob- 
serves the Preacher) which are to dis- 
tinguish ¢ the last days, are enume- 
rated lovers of their own selves, co- 
velous, unholy, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God, 2‘Tim. iii. 1, 2. 
What a characteristic delineation is 
this, of the waywardness of men in 
respectable ranks of life, whose gain 
is godliness, 1 Tim. vi. 5. On the day 
when ye come together in the Church, 
1 hear and I partly believe it, 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, that numbers assemble in a 
place of well-known resort, where 
they owe their pleasure to another's 
pain, their profit to another's loss, 
As if profanation added zest to the 
fascinations of gambling, the assembly 
is more than usually crowded on the 
day which Jehovah commanded to be 
sanctified. If the remedy of this pro- 
fanation be within the competency of 
the magistrate, he fails in duty if he 
effect not its correction. The note- 
riety of the evil, and the splendour it 
borrows from rank, is contaminating’ 
by its example. The aggregate of 
such sins constitutes national guilt, 
and demands, at the hand of God, na- 
tional punishment. For which things 
sake, the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience, Coloss. iii. 6. 
If it be enquired what wethod would 
be remediate of the disorder? it is 
advised, let persuasion and entreaty 
be attempted. If these fail, let re- 
course be had to expostulation and 
remonstrance ; and if these prove in- 
efficient restraints, then let the magis- 
trate convince the gainsayers, Tit. i. 9, 
that profanation is prohibited by law ; 
that he is the Minister of God for 
good, and beareth not the sword in 
vain, Rom. xiii. 4. 

“ [tis painful for a stranger to obey 
a conscientious conviction of duty, in 
being the organ of altracting attention 
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to a popular evil; but that minister is 
of questionable piety and patriotism, 
who on an appropriate occasion shall 
spare to lift up his voice like a trum- 
pel, and shew my people their trans- 
gression, and the house of Jacob their 
sin.” Isaiah lviii, 1. (p. 184.) 

The reproof, Mr. Urban, is at this 
time peculiarly seasonable, when the 
higher orders of our citizens are asso- 
ciating together to enforce decorum 
on the Sabbath amongst the commo- 
naliy ; aod it cries with a loud voice, 
** Physicians, heal yourselves.” The 
evil is of long standing, and never be- 
fore to my recollection has the abomi- 
nation been ecclesiustically censured. 
We have heard ‘enough, and more than 
enough, in this place’ of foreign mis- 
sions—of their benefits and their daa- 
gers—till the Church has suffered in its 
reputation by the hard blows of ** peace 
makers;” but we have heard of uo 
step taken for the castigation of de- 
mestic and genteel Sabbath-breakers, 
till silence was broken by a Minister 
from “ the loneliness of rural serenity.” 

I might profit by this occasion to 
beg of the Clergy in general to follow 
the example which has been set in 
this little volume, by allusions to na- 
tionai and parochial topics, which are 
calculated to blend entertainment with 
instraction; but, having already tres- 
passed on your columns, I must con- 
clude by imperiously calling the at- 
tention of my fellow citizens to the 
double subject embraced by this letter; 
and to assure you that, whilst your 
Magazine is the medium of communi- 
cations for practicable and unsophis- 
ticated reforms, it shall have the hum- 
ble support, and, if you please, the 
coatributions of your admiring ser- 
vant, Resrirvuror. 





Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Nov. 13. 

OUR Clerical Readers must be 

ebliged to Sigismund for his Dis- 
sertation on the proper Dress peculiar 
to the Sacred Order whilst performing 
their Ministerial functions; and none 
more so than myself, although pre- 
viously acquainted with most of the 
particulars there mentioned; which, 
however, | must confess, do not ap- 
pear to me of equal weight with the 
venerable authorities of Bishop Co- 
sin, Dr. Nicholls, Wheatley, and 
other Writers of similar sentiments 
on the other side of the question ; 
who, for wise and just reasons, wished 


to bring the 58th and 74th Canons of 
our excellent Church into 1 
practice, so that all things might « be 
done decently and in order,” and “ Bc. 
clesiastical Unity” maintained. Your 
learned Correspondent Sigismund has, 
however, it‘ must be granted, stated 
his authorities very accurately, and 
discussed the points in debate like a 
Scholar and a Gentleman, and at the 
same time proved himself an able Ri- 
tualist. His conclusion, after all, ig 
that the matter is dudions: and there. 
fore he draws this inference, that 
there is sufficient ground for each one 
to make his own opinion his rule of 
conduct. One point, however, must 
be agreed upon by all who have a 
due respect for Religion ; viz. that 
the Dress of the Clergy, more espe. 
cially when engaged in the solemn 
offices of devotion, should be attended 
to as a matter of very considerable 
importance. The Jewish Ritual 
pointed very splendid habits for the 
High Priest, when engaged in the 
more solemn services of the Temple, 
all of which were significative. On 
ordinary occasions also he was to be 
distinguished by his proper habili- 
menis as a servant of the great God: 
as were the Priests and Leviles also 
by their peculiar garments; and, as 
what is reasonable can never lose the 
force of example, the same will ua- 
doubtedly hold good as to the Chris- 
tian Ministry; which; putting aside 
all the gorgeousapparel of the Romish 
Church, ought te be distinguished 
from the Laity by decent and 
ing dresses. The Priest that minis 
ters should be thus set apart, as it 
were, to God, distinct from the Coa- 
regation before whom he ministers. 
t is indeed an absurdity to attacha 
superstitious veneration to this or any 
other ordinance; but it doesnot follow 
that because Rites and Ceremonies 
have been exposed to such abuse, the 
rational use of them is to be discard- 
ed. No emblem can be more signif- 
cative of the perfect Righteousness of 
Christ our Great High Priest (whose 
Raiment is said in the Apocalypse to 
be whiter than wool)—or of the Purily 
of the Christian Faith, and the Sanc- 
tity of the Ministerial Office—than the 
surplice, or “* white garment” with 
which the Christian Priest is clothed, 
when standing before God, interced- 
ing for the Congregation. 10 the Vi- 
sion of St. Johan, the Saints themsel vs 
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are described as thus clothed (which is 
expressly said to signify their Righie- 
ousness) when they are casting down 
their Crowns before the Throne and 
worshipping the Lamb. 

Nor is it at all unsuitable that to 
this significative dress should be add- 
ed the proper hood, as an attestation 
of that Academical Education and 
Classical Knowledge which is necessary 
to qualify an Instructor of the People; 
his proficiency being noticed by the 
diferent forms and colours the va- 
rious hoods bear. And here | 
leave to remind Sigismund that this 
part of the Clerical Dress was cer- 
tainly in common use very soon, if not 
immediately, after the last Review of 
the Common Prayer Book in 1661; 
for Dr. Nicholls, in the second edition 
of the large folio copy of his Com- 
mentary on our Service Book, says 
expressly that the hood was then “ ge- 
nerally worn by the Clergy” io their 
Miuistrations (see his Note on the 
Rubric in question); which assertion 
is corroborated by the concurrent 
testimony of Wheatley. Heuce it ap- 
pearsthat custom may be very strongly 
urged, from at Icast the reign of 
Queen Anne, when Dr. Nicholls pub- 
lished his Commentary, down to the 
present day, in favour of the Obser- 
vation of the decent and very comely 
dress enjoined by the 58th and 74th 
Canons, mentioned above; and, as for 
myself, | entertain no doubt whatever 

these Canons being commonly ob- 
served from the period of the Restora- 
tion, when the Review of the Com- 
won Prayer Book took place, to the 
reign of Queen Anne, wheu we have 
proof of their being acted upon, not- 
withstanding the Rubric which Dr. 
Sharp dwells on so much, and brings 
forward to nullify the Canons. There 
exists abundant proof of conformit 
to these Canons prior to that dread- 
ful time when a baneful fanaticism, 
equally injurious to the Crown and the 
Subject, to the interests of Religion 
and the Established Church, reigned 
triumphant in this kingdom. 

_ With regard to the Tippet, or Scarf, 
it seems at present to be confined by 
custom (though it appears otherwise 
by the Canors, as Sigismund has very 
ably stated in his ‘Fest communica- 
tion) to those who have attained to 
the higher degrees of learning in the 
Universities, or to some dignity in 
the Church ; aod, therefore, is a-very 
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suitable and becoming addition to the 
Ecclesiastical costume. Viewing the 
subject in this light, I conceive, no 
true Churchman can, for a moment, 
consider any part of the Clerical dress 
as a matter of indifference, while the 
several ranks in society are to be dis- 
tinguished, and the separation be- 
tween the Church of Christ and the 
World, according to God's own ap- 
poiatment, is to be maintained; for 
** the veslurcs and ornaments used in 
solemnizing the service of God were 
appointed (by those learned and pious 
Divines who met in the Convocation 
of 1603) for inward reverence to that 
work which they make outwardly 
solemn. All the actions of esteem in 
the world are so set forth; and the 
world hath had trial enough that those 
who have made it « part of their Reli- 
gion to fasten scorn upon such circum- 
stances, have made no lessto deface the 
substance of God's public service.” 
Yours, &c. 8. T. B. 

P.S. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that Sigismund will favour us through 
your pages with the farther Commu- 
nications he has partly promised, as 
they must be valuable from such a 
pen. 


I 


Remarks on the distinctive charae- 
ter, and essential qualities, of good 
Musick. (Concluded from p. 32.) 


[* my two former communications 
on this subject, 1 pointed out, as 
the chief ground of my avowed dissa- 
tisfaction with the general character 
of our modern instrumental Musick, 
its striking want of Melody. 

I am, indeed, fully sensible how 
readily it may be alleged, in answer to 
this charge, that such defect, however 
great, is abundantly compensated by 
the superior force and beauty of its 
harmonious combinations. But, with- 
out abandoning entirely the main prin- 
ciple of all my former reasoning, it is 
manifestly impossible for me to ac- 
quiesce in the sounduess of this judg- 
ment; as impossible as it is for me to 
allow, that the peculiar excellence of 

rts which are merely accessary can, 
in any case, adequately supply the 
absence of those which are essential. 

I readily, indeed, admit that, after 
having been in any moderate degree 
conversant with the superior charms 
of genuine Harmony, no correct ear 
will long continue satisfied with the 

simple 
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simple strains of Melody, however 
exquisiiely sweet. 

But this concession we may make, 
without supplying the numerous ad- 
mirers of our modern instrument.! 
Musick with as much even as the sem- 
blance of a solid argument in favour 
of its high pretensions. 

For, were it even admitted by us 
for an indisputable fact, that the Com- 

osers of those modern Symphonies, 

c. &c. which we are now every where 
wont to hear so rapturously, and al- 
mostexclusively extolled, havetherein 
manifested an acquaintance with the 
rules and principles of harmonious 
combination—no less profound and 
accurate than that of the most cele- 
brated Masters of the vld Classical 
School ;—yet, as Harmony, considered 
abstractedly from air, is nothing more 
than the due accerdance, or relative 
agreement, of different simultaneous 
tones; and as the actual relation be- 
tween these is, in all cases, com- 
pletely explicable,on privciplesstrictly 
philosophical; I canoot but esteem 
myself fully warranted in asserting, 
that there is no possible succession of 
fundamental notes, in any given move- 
ment, to which a Musical Composer 
of very moderate taleats (provided 
only that he be competently versed in 
the practical application of those prin- 
ciples) may not annex, respectively, 
the proper and most symphonious 
chords. 

Nor is it to be questioned, but that 
Musick, even of this mechanical de- 
scription, is naturally grateful to the 
human ear; such it must needs be, 
through the influence of the same in- 
stinctive principle which renders us 
delighted with the strains of genuine 
Melody; there being (it is now, I 
conceive, universally acknowledged) 
but one real source of the enjoyment 
which we experience from truly ac- 
cordant tones in musick, whether 
those tones be heard in combination or 
in succession. 

But does it make no difference in 
the degree of our mental pleasure, 
when listening to harmonious sounds, 
whether the several fundamental notes 
belonging to each successive chord be, 
or be not, legitimately united to each 
other by the lasting ties of genuine 
melody? To my own feelings, the 
difference in this respect is, on such 
occasions, little less than infinite: and 
that, chiefly, through the influence of 


the following principle; viz. that 
wherever the fundamental notes of 
such successive chords have scarce} 
any mutual dependence, or perceptible 
affinity, it is, clearly, a thing im pos- 
sible that they should ever excite in 
the hearer’s mind any connected train 
of feeling ; or ever operate upon it in 
any other manner than as so man 
isolated and (consequently) momentary 
impressions. 

Whilst, on the contrary supposition, 
not only will the perceived counexion 
between all the several fundamental 
notes belonging to each movement 
naturally awaken, in the breast of the 
discriminating hearer, a delightful se. 
ries of congenial emotions, but even 
each accessary part (in virtue of its 
close and uniform resemblance to the 
parent air) must needs become even- 
tually a species of subordinute Melody, 

This it is, which (in the deliberate 
judgment of my own mind) constitutes 
not only the chief distinctive charm, 
but the very life and soul of chaste 
and deeply impressive Harmony. And 
to profess ourselves euraptured with 
any Musical production, merely on 
account of the uniform correctness of 
its several chords, notwithstanding its 
palpable deficiency aud poverty in re- 
spect of modulation, appears to my 
mind equally preposterous witha simi- 
lar expression of admiration iv regard 
to a human statue, which (devoid of 
all pretension to personal dignity or 
beauty) has nothing whatever to re- 
commend it but the superior richness 
of its drapery. 

And indeed, py ern Harmony in 
its only true and legitimate character 
(viz. as the needed and powerful aux- 
iliary of air), it seems altogether rea- 
sonable to presume, that as we usually 
find appended to the finest specimens 
of ancient sculpture, the most appro- 
priate and graceful ornaments, so ia 
any given Musical composition, which 
is ee ore hy the most exquisite 
strain of Melody, may we likewise ua- 
turally expect to meet wilh a corre- 
spondent degree of excellence in its 
harmonious combinations. 

Conformably with the spirit of which 
remark, I cannot, for my own part, 
refrain from finally observing on the 
subject, that speaking with areference 
to truly impressive Harmony, the 
Classical Compositions of the old Mu- 
sical School present, in general, to m5 
ear precisely the same decided supe- 
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riority over the most admired produc- 

tions of the modern, which the ge- 

puine remains of Grecian Statuary (a 

similar comparison being mentally in- 

stituted) are wont to exhibit to my 
eye. OXoNIENSIs. 
—_—— 

On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 
“In‘the beginning, God created the 

Heaven and the Earth. And the Earth 
was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep: and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, ‘ Let 
there be light,’ and there was light. 

* And God said, ‘ Let there be lights 
in the firmament of the Heaven, to di- 
vide the day from the night: and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and for years,’ and it was so: 

* And God said, ‘ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness: and 
let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth.” And the Lord God framed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life: and 
MAN BECAME 4 LIVING SOUL.”” 

Haypn’s Oratorio of the Creation. 
HE anthem of the Creation is no 
where performed with so sublime 

an effect as in our Cathedrals, by a 

fall choir; and perhaps it lies chiefly, 

if not exclusively, in the province of 

Musick, to describe (according to ha- 

man conceptions) the act of the Deity 

calling forth every thing into—light 
and order. But of all Musick, cer- 
tainly no composition is so fitted to 
| ome it as that of Haydn, the 

“king of discords.” 

Ono such a theme as that of cele- 
brating the great principle of har- 
mony, whether in its figurative or li- 
teral sense, this fine art, in striving 
to rise up to its subject, makes an al- 
most supernatural effort—it seems 


inspired— 

* Subito non vox,—nec color 
unus— 
Nec mortale sonans—"’ 

Were it not that the sanctity of the 
place, of the eccasion, together with 
rescribed jorm of words put into 
its lips by Scripture, all rush in con- 
cert to keep down its aspirations and 
maddening transports, by a religious 
self-possession, and humility. This 
subject naturally leads the mind to 
consider of a new classification of hu- 





man knowledge; adverting previous! y> 
however, to the order observed in 
books, as well as ia libraries and cata- 
logues. The most splendid model, 
by the way, that exists in this kind, 
is the catalogue of the Cottonian and 
Harleian collections in the British 
Museum, lately published by the 
Board of Records, under the imme- 
diate auspices of Parliament. A pro- 
spectus, too, of no common promise, 
has been lately dispersed by the Edi- 
tors of the Cyclopedia Metropolitana. 
With these land-marks to guide me, 
1 would beg. with unfeigned diffi- 
dence, to submit to the publick the 
following inquiry : 

One (perhaps unavoidable) incon- 
venience, among others, that in 
framing catalogues we fall into is, 
the causing them to follow, ichnogra- 
phically, the distribution of the libra- 
ries themselves: this at best is unne- 
cessary. No doubt, in placing books 
size is an overruling relation. In 
fact, along the walls of a library there 
are so many cubic inches of space to 
be filled up by so many solid cubes in 
the form of books, managing the 
space with as much economy as pos- 
sible. This too produces an uni- 
formity, agreeable, were it only for 
the coup dail. But this need not be 
made sensible in a catalogue: which 
being an index addressing itself not 
to the eye merely, but to the mind, 
is more disposable from its more ab- 
stract nature. 

The truth is, catalogues are made 
for auctioneers, proprietors, and book- 
sellers; while libraries are arranged 
upon the relation of property rather 
than of use. The price is the govern- 
ing relation—this is ever of more va- 
lue than the subject. At present books 
are arranged and described as so mach 
furniture would be by an auctioneer, 
in each room, and story. Not to 
mention too the expensive curiosit 
of editions and ey with all 
the impertinence the Bibliomania, 
which has really turned Literature 
upside-down, there are couflicting 
and contradictory relations of various 
languages, countries, and names of 
the authors of miscellaneous works to 
be reconciled. But a Miscellany, by 
its very nature and its name, disclaims 
all classification ; the very attempt to 
reconcile these would be another er- 
ror. Not only are authors variously 
qualified, of various powers, but a 

mus 
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must be left to their own inclination 
and bent of genius; sor can every 
thing be said (even if it were known) 
by every person, at all times and 
places, to every one, indiscriminately, 
in the same manner. This inconve- 
nience is in the very nature of things, 
and the liberty used here makes the 
commonwealth of lettets so much the 
richer. Literature and science grow 
up like an ancient city, without regu- 
larity or plan; and as in this last re- 
8 we must have recourse to maps, 
directories, and local guides, to go to 
apy yer we are in search of; sv, ia 
the former, we must be assisted b 
dictionaries and cyclopedias, &c. fol- 
lowing a mere alphabetical order. 

The object common to a city, a 
book, a library, to a catalogue, ‘to the 
thinking facult itself; in a word, to 
every species of communication, is to 
afford the quickest reference to what- 
ever it may contain. It must he 
owned that habit has rendered the 
dictionary or alphabetical order so in- 
dispensable, that it must accompany 
us at every step; and it can bend or 
accommodate itself to any system, or 
serve as a temporary, mechanical 
substitute for one. And catalogues 
have been made to represent this very 
faculty, as we see exemplified in the 
plan of the “ Cyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana.”’ 

In truth every book, and part of a 
book, have to every other bovk and 
its parts, various relations. But is 
there not some master-key which 
opens the views, the wants, and hap- 
piness of man in every age, nation, 
and tongue; which walocks the sys- 
tem of the universe, and the visidle 
design of this creation? It is in mak- 
ing the thinking power conformable 
to its natural order; it is there we 
shall find the universal index to real 
being or truth. 

It may here be said, that were we 
to put this canon into strict execution, 
not only books, but catalogues and 
libraries, but authors and readers, 
must reform the present logical dis- 
tribution of their ideas. Authors 
must be procured to write over our 
books anew. But the secret wards of 
knowledge are not of our own mak- 
ing; and if we can discover, and learn 
to follow their exquisitely wise aud 
most simple construction, are they 
pot worthy of a corresponding key? 
Still, as n0 system of the universe, not 

7 


even the most perfect and ingenious 
that ever was framed, can supersede 
the necessity of some exercise of our 
own understanding or invention; gs 
no library or catalogue can do with. 
out the same requisites, It must, 
after all, be furnished with that liy. 
ing index called a Librarian. The 
love of mechanism, indeed, would 
reduce every thing to an automaton; 
and this, perhaps, is a third error 
that our makers of books, catalogues, 
and systems have fallen into. ‘Turn 
the subject which way you will, in all 
theoretic systems, as in all writing, 
still a something must be left to the 
understanding and invention of the 
inquirer to find out for himself, 

This lays open the subject at large 
for our contemplation. Let us there. 
fore try, independently of books, 
libraries, catalogues, or librarians, 
which must remain as they are; let 
us try to find some universal principle 
that may serve as a clew to lead us 
through the labyrinth of knowledge. 
As for diaries and periodical publica- 
tions, which are the newspapers of 
science, and as to the nature of im- 

rovement itself, ever shifting its bed 
ike a moving sea-bank; the mind, 
by its own method, as traced in the 
following scheme, can evidently adapt 
itself better to these changes than auy 
books, libraries, and catalogues can 
do, which are already fixed in a ma- 
terial form. 

In the best systems extant, the or- 
dinary fault is to anticipate some 
point or other in too early a stage of 
the mind’s progress, whether infant 
or adult, or in the progress of society 
itself: there is ever sumething at va- 
riance with the natural order of our 
ideas, with the analogies of language, 
with received truths of the highest 
authority, and even with the most 
ordinary practice. We are often 
hurried to proceed to business witb- 
out the previous capital of ideas. 
Then, too, we should not overlook 
the great law which governs the ad- 
vaacement of our faculties; they do 
not grow simultaneously, or all con- 
currently, like the parts of a plant; 
the limbs of the human body, indeed, 
and the body itself, do so advance, 
subject, however, to climacterical 
periods. But as the mind, by its pe- 
culiar incorporeal nature, can acce- 
lerate, stop, or retard, the growth 
of any one of its habits at least; the 
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of these depends wholly 
on its own application. It can there- 
fore readily open, and adapt itself to 
the freedom and disposableness of the 
most discretionary inquiry. 
Our problem, therefore, is to re- 
solve knowledge into its component 
ts, afterwards re-uniting them in 
one consistent order; and our only 
uestion—W hat is that order? 
Whether we view this subject of 
knowledge as a whole or in parts, 
from effects to causes, and vice versd, 
as having a begianing, middle, and 
end; whether we survey it in its re- 
semblances and contrasts, in its rela- 
tion of time or place, all is historical. 
So taking it in the order of the first 
creation as recorded in Scripture, the 
order of natural history, the way of 
invention and genius, or of teaching, 
learning, and discovery ; or whether 
we consider the highest governing re- 
lations only on accoust of their im- 
tance and dignity; whether we 
proceed in the analytic or synthetic 
methods of the schools, or study 
things categorically, distributed into 
genera and species, qualities, quanti- 
ties, modes, with their birth, growth, 
decline, and dissolution; as materials 
or instruments, — or suffering ; 
whether we proceed from words to 
things, or from things to words, it is 
still History, and nothing else, that 
is the object of our contemplation, 
To comprehend this historical plan, 
to discover by analogy the wards of 
it, our minds are fitted, as a key, in 
their original constitution. Plato 
has even said, that all discovery, ob- 
servation, and education, are only a 
reminding us of something we knew 
before. Certainly there exists what 
gives a seeming of plausibility to this 
notion. There is a wonderful conso- 
nance in the organization of the hu- 
man facultits; a something respon- 
sive, accordant, and in mysterious 
waison with any intelligible truth, 
upon its being first proposed to us. 
Unfortunately the jargon of the 
schools, and the sophisms of a foreign 
tyragny and oriental superstition, in- 
ing our passions and prejudices, 
and carrying the anaiogies of lan- 
guage to an extreme, “ have caused,” 
as Chambers expresses it, “ the same 
things and the same words to appear 
uite different to different people. 
hence a confusion of tongues has 
arisen, not unlike that at the Tower 


of Babel,” and attributable to the 
same folly and presumption. “ The 
very institution of speech has been 
defeated. No disputant any longer 
understands another.” But if we 
could discover some re-uuitiug prin- 
ciple, whereby we might see things 
in systematic succession from one aud 
the same point of view, we should 
no longer behold the relations of 
things differently; and if by this 
principle we could also define them, 
we should no longer call the same 
things by different “ names, any more 
than we should think of annihilatiog 
a past fact, or of altering Nature, 
and overturning the” historical “ sys- 
tem of the ubiverse.’’ 

The school philosophy, introduced 
by the Arabians into Europe (previous 
to the Norman Conquest) puzzled 
our logic as well as jurisprudence. 
Their metaphysics, their astrology, 
and alchymy, their romaunt, toge- 
ther with their Eastern maxims of go- 
vernment, manners, and vices, were 
main causes of all the corruptions, 
tyranny, and sophistry, of Papal 
Rome. In the fifteenth century the 
revival of classic literature (on the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Con- 
stantinople) restored grammar, taste, 
and rational logic. Upoo the trans- 
lation gon of Scripture, the 
history of Religion opened to our 
view: thence followed reformation 
and orde 

That order is a mere continuation 
or resumption of the interrupted story 
or action, for which man and this 
world were created. And with a view 
to carry it on, as well as to under- 
stand at the same time what we are 
doing, we'require the following strictly 
historical relations: a regular condi- 
tion, a well-disposed mind, lodged in 
a sound constitution of body; “ our 
whole system, in short, correspond- 
ent to the system of things abroad, in 
the relations thereto intended by its 
author.” In other words, to render 
our particular constitution, will, and 
intelligence, conformable to that 
constitution of things, will, and in- 
telligence, that are universal. “ The 
end of study is only for this purpose ; 
to extend and enlarge the mind, mak- 
ing it more capacious aud susceptible, 
to encrease our sensibility, mcking 
our faculties more subtle and ade- 
quate, and giving us & more exqui- 
site perception” of racrs or occur- 

rences ; 
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rences; “ thus enabling us to distin- 
ig accurately, judge clearly, rea- 

ily, and with decision; as of one ap- 

rehending the reason or principle of 

is decisions.” Mark, by the way, 
how distinctly every relation in these 
ideas is historical ; so in the follow- 
ing: “The school philosophy shar- 
pens the faculties; but there is a fur- 
ther end we must propose : no man 
sharpeus his weapon on the sole con- 
sideration of having it sharp ;" but 
to use it, and to produce some result. 
** Our faculties are only so many in- 
lets to receive intimations of the Crea- 
tar’s will, and the effects of his power 
and action. All the real improve- 
ments that we make, subject us only 
the more entirely to his iufluence and 
direction; and thus make us conspire, 
and move in concert with the rest of 
his works to accomplish the great end 
of all things.” 

The order of ubserving the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms of 
Nature, and of the celestial pheno- 
mena, is so decidedly historical, that 
to this day they go by the name of 
Natural History. The order of build- 
ing up any deductions of science, as 
arithmetic, the synthetic propositions 
of geometry, the experiments in phy- 
sics, the series of adjudged cases in 
law and equity, the long succession 
of statutes—these, like the journal of 
all other human thoughts, events, or 
contrivances, are historical. 

Morals are nothing more than the 
habit of obeying and living according 
to the human and divine code; which 
being positive, and announced, and 
relating to experiences of human pas- 
sions and events, are of course histo- 
rical. Lord Bacon has divided all 
knowledge into philosophy, poetry, 
and history. But poetry, or the fine 
arts, viewed asa part of knowledge, 
are nothing more than the illusiration 
of History, whatever mediums of ex- 
pression they use; whether language, 
colours, or metals; whether wood or 
marble. We take Poetry here in the 
large seuse, not only when it is strictly 
narrative aod monumental, but when 
it is a faithful imitation of selected Na- 
ture. What is the reason of the inte- 
rest we take in any performance of the 
Fine Arts? [tis either to relate, or 


to illustrate and pourtray some story. 
The universal passion lor news, the 
charm of novelty, the panting suspense 
and expectation of some eveat or phe- 
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nomenon, remole or near; somece 
tastrophe, good or unfortunate; the 
sudden recollection of something, late 
or long past, with all its tender-+re 
rushing into the mind through the 
association of historical signs or ima. 
gery s the very definition of genius 
itself, a creative power, or something 
analogous to that power,—the beay. 
ful, the graceful, the sublime, ang 
the marvellous? every thing, in short, 
discovered or taught, all communica. 
tions of truth, are nothing but the de. 
velopement of some history. 

Observe in every oue, without dig 
tinction of high, low, rich, or poor, 
the interest they take ina any narrg. 
live. Observe even in the common 
peasantry, in the very youngest chil. 
dren, the expectatiop, wonder, re 
gret, joy, admiration, they are filled 
with by the simplest tale, or the most 
artless fiction of a tale, the mere 
semblance of truth. This is the prio 
ciple on which all knowledge turns, 
and all the arts and sciences. 

The great Lord Bacon has disco- 
vered a profound sense in the very fa- 
bles of the ancients. By one of these. 
fables the Muses are historied as the 
daughters of Memory. So Homer 
paints Achilles when surprised in bis 
tent by the ambassadors of Agamem- 
non, as celebrating on a harp the bis 
torical praises of Gods and Heroes; 
for Musick and the Arts made their 
first essays, as well as the most ma 
tured and the sublimest efforts of their 
power, either to narrate, or to illue 
trate some narration. The creation 
of the world, the communications of 
superior beings with man, the actions, 
studies, successes, and disasters of 
man himself, were the subjects of the 
first hymns, the earliest epic, lyric, 
and dramatic poetry. Painters sha- 
dowed out this history on canvass, 
and Sculptors embodied it in marble. 
The subjects of Grecian, as well as 
of the modern tragedy, were the ca- 
tastrophes of geverals and kings, of 
heroines, and the unfortunate Great. 
Public buildings and temples te re- 
ceive the living, and mausoleums for 
the dead, were first erected to com- 
memorate great events, great per- 
sonages—that is, those who have 6- 
gured in the world and in history. It 
was ever a monument of some triumph 
or national adventure, the circum- 
stances of which covered the walls or 
entablatures with a representation in 
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relievo, and governed the very form 
and style of its architecture. Pastoral 

try was but the reflection of some 
earthly Paradise, some state of pri- 
meval simplicity, of fortunate and cov- 
tented life, with the fewest wants and 
cares, that our nature is ever yearn- 
ing after ; and of which the actual 
tradition had, at one time or other, 
reached every natioo. For the uo- 
certain rumour and breeze of the ear- 
liest Revelation had brushed over the 
harp-strings of the Greeks, creating a 
mysterious tremor and wild melody 
Tapentition, rather than religion. 
This it is that causes the savage to see 
God in the clouds, and to hearken to 
him ia the murmuring wind, as well 
as in the agonizing tempest, the 
sighs, pangs, and convulsions of throe- 
ing Nature. For * he had heard” of 
the intercourse of God with man, in 
better times, however obscure, re- 
mote, and uncertain the tradition. 
So, tumuli, or sepulchral monuments, 
were raised, even of the rudest mate- 
rials, to record the existence, while 
(ia a more refined state) medals were 
strack to perpetuate the physiognomy, 
of those who had been foremost in 
the government of the world, whe- 
ther in arts, in arms, or in legisla- 
tion; thus stamping their names on 
national acts, and briefly recording 
their time and country. History is 
not oaly the highest but the exclusive 
interest excited in the Fine Arts. We 
must, for the moment, believe an ac- 
knowledged fiction, whether repre- 
sented at the theatre, or told at the 
fireside, to be true, or we pay no 
further attention to it. Falsehood 
must be masked as truth; and genuine 
rhetoric, though from vicious custom 
and abuse we associate with its idea 
fiction and artifice—genuine rhetoric 
relates tu some, fact, to establish its 
truth, or the belief of it. Hence 
evidence, authority of credible wit- 
newes, arguments—that is, circum- 
stantial and inferential reasoning in 
proof of a fact or phenomenon in 
nature and in scienee. The very 
tropes and figures are used only to 
impress in the minds of the hearers 
the sincerity of the speaker, since in 
the highest movements of passion 
(when a man drops all art and dissi- 
mulation) the orator affords an irre- 
tistible presumption either that he has 
every moral certainty to believe what 
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he affirms to be true; or that it is true. 

Hence the principle of ideal pre- 
sence is a governing one in the Fine , 
Arts; truth, reality, nature, are the 
principles of taste and its correlative 
genius. The sublime, the beautiful, 
the graceful, as well as the new, re- 
late either to some phenomena and 
fact in Natural History, or to some 
effect of moral action, and influeace, 
human or divine; to some quality or 
capacity that produce the recollection 
or expectation of such action, fact, 
or effect. 

The choruses of the ancient Greek 
tragedies, spoken by persons sup- 
posed to be in the secret of the poet's 
story, pronounced the moral senti- 
ment of the piece, the sympathetic 
movements of the all-conscious eye, 
the uvawimous acclamation, or recla- 
mation, of something that had been 
done. Every effort of the Muse in 
all the Arts and Sciences, is ancillary 
to History—to expand its story, to 
bring it nearer to the eye, to finish 
it in detail, to modulate it, to ac- 
company it with a rhythmical méve- 
ment of the body, limbs, and articu- 
late organs iu sympathetic cadence, 
to sound the key-note, the unison ; 
just as in any splendid work of the ty- 
pographic art, notes, authorities, ta- 
bles, maps, and vignettes, are is- 
serted to illustrate the principal sub- 
ject of it. The use of biography su- 
peradds the individual persons large 
as life—the characters, manners, por- 
traits, and sayings, of the great, with 
all the circumsiances of their exis 
tence; while the use of Geography is 
but to assist the memory by the rela- 
tion of place—and of Chronology by 
lime. Yorick. 

-——— 
Mr. Urnnan, Dec. 26. 
7 OU have recently published some 
novel particulars of the ever me- 
morable spot Waterloo. Permit me 
to add a few remarks, 

Of the prints published of the Battle 
it is sufficient to say, that po battle 
either is or could be fought im any 
such manner. The principles of the 
arts of design are adverse to the sub- 
ject, and of course, the pell-mell of 
a cavalry fight excepted, representa- 
tions of modern battles are mere com- 
bats of armed men, disposed in the 
most picturesque attitudes. Though 
battles are shilling scenes, yet they are 

fought 
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fought by bodies in lines or columns, 
or squares. If such a scene be interest- 
ing ata review, why should the idea 
of portrait be discarded, as it must 
necessarily be, where such principles 
are coosulted? Iu a portrait, we 
want to see the man; in a battle, the 
thing. The Duke of Wellington (it 
is said) is in possession of a very fine 
plan, upon a large scales but as that 
is not accessible, let us take Capt. 
Thornton's, delivered to the Horse 
Guards, and published by Booth, as 
probably quite accurate. 

1. Distance from La Belle Alliance 
to the garden of Hougomont, dy 
scale, 4 of a mile. 

2. From La Belle Alliance to La 
Haye Sainic, } of a mile, by scale. 

3. Length of the English line from 
Hougomout to Papelotte, more than | 
mile 7 furlongs, by scale. 

4. Length of the French line, in- 
cluding the reserves opposed to the 
Prussians, 2 miles } by scale. 

Here was a sad disadvantage on the 
French side; and it is singularly co- 
incident, that the battles of Cressy, 
Pwictiers, and Agincourt, were won 
by drawing the army on a narrow 
ground, flanked by woods on each 
side. This was not exactly the case 
at Waterloo, according to the letter ; 
but by the aid of Hougomont, and 
the ravine towards Merbe Braine, 
and the broken ground at Ter la Haye, 
it was pretty much so. Add to this 
that the covering hollows in the Eog- 
lish position are as 3 to 1, compared 
with the form of the ground on the 
Freuch side. 

By examining the plan it will be 
further seen, that the English artil- 
jery runs in a continuous, though un- 
dulating line, from above Hougo- 
mont to Papelotte, for above 14 mile. 
On the contrary, the artillery of the 
Freuch was stationed ov three dif- 
ferent ridges, behind each other, the 
first and second being theshortest. The 
heights above Hougomont were the 
nearest, not more than 300 yards from 
the house (by thescale) ; but the nearest 
battery to La Haye Sainte was nearly 
500 yards, by scale. The French ar- 
tillery was on the right centre in front, 
more than half a mile distant, and the 
most backward line nearly bree quar- 
ters of a mile. The second line of 
cannon from the left centre was about 
500 yards. ‘These details shew the 
judgment of our great Commander ; 
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for, as he did not advance, he had all 
along a superior advantage, with te 
spect to the fire of grape, from the 
guns iv position, 

The line from La Haye Sainte to 
Papelotte is about three quarters of g 
mile. Here in the plan appears a 
long line of Picton’s division, bristled 
with artillery; beyond them three 
squares of Kempt's division; in the 
rear of all, three corps of cavalrg, 
If the French had attempted to gai 
the Brussels road by the extremity of 
the line, they had no less than four 
hollows to cross before they cvald 
reach the road, but none at La Haye 
Sainte, on which account the line was 
strengthened by the three squares be. 
fore mentioned. Such, therefore, 
being the wise arrangements of our 
great General, Buonaparte had ing. 
nite difficulties to surmount ; but his 
grand error was his not forming bis 
army, upon the arrival of the Pros. 
sians, into square masses,and so making 
the best possible retreat to Genappe, 
There, under proper military mes 
sures, the Allies might have been ob- 
structed, till Grouchy joined the day 
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Mr. Unsan, Oxford-street, Oct.2i, 


| SEND you the following descrip. 
tion of my Plan for Preventing 
the Forgery of Bank Notes, not 
doubting that you will immediately 
perceive its efficacy, which your long 
acquaintance with the practical parts 
of printing must well enable you to 
do; and 1 doubt not that you will 
deem it worthy of insertion in your 
Patriotic Repository. With au ear 
nest wish that my Plan may becomes 
public benefit, 1 am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. James Feroussoy. 
My Plan is grounded upon the se 
lid foundation of putting it in the 
power of every individual to be cer- 
tain whether a Bank Note is genuine 
or spurious, by inspection; and it 
most fortunately happens that the 
means by which 1 accomplish this 
constitute a more complete barrier 
against even the attempt at forgery 
than any thing else that has been ab 
luded to; the successful imitation of 
such a Note as | propose being, in the 
first place, next to impossible ; and, 
in the second place, the persons whor 
business puts it in their power to ab 
tempt 
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tempt such forgery being extremely 
few in number. 
For the ground-work of Bank Notes 
I propose to cast a set or sets of Ly pes, 
formed in such a peculiar manner, 
that, when printed from, the impres- 
sion would have somewhat the ap- 
arance of a line engraving; while 
at the same time, when examined for 
the purpose, every part of it might 
be easily read. Now it will not be 
denied, that though it is not in my 
wer to give any specimen of the 
types which should be made for this 
purpose, yet they can be obtained by 
means of punchi-cutters and letter- 
founders. ‘Then let me suppose that 
[have got such types: I proceed to 
compose a page with them of the 
size of the surface of a Bank Note, 
consisting of such matter as may be 
thought advisable, probably an ex- 
lanation of the method by which 
— could be detected. When 
this page is rendered correct, I would 
make a stereotype plate from it, and 
on this stereotype plate I would, by 
stamping or engraving, put the pro- 
missory words of the Bank Note, with 
the addition of any ornamental lines 
which might be thought proper. 1 
then should have a plate, which at 
one pull at the letter- press would fur- 
nish me with a completed Bank Note. 
I do not, however, propose to use 
this plate for any other purpose thaa 
to obtain others; and | can easily 
make plates to any amount that may 
be necessary, all which will yi. ld im- 
pressions exactly alike. As th» pro- 
missory and ornamental paris of ihe 
Note, in white, will intersect the 
words printed in black in almost in- 
pumerable places, the intersections 
will prove an infallible guide to dis- 
tinguish a spurious Note from a ge- 
buine one. This contrivance of in- 
tersections being a prominent feature 
in my Plan, I have denominated it 
“ The Intersection Plan.” 
Individuals, when familiarized to 
Notes issued upon this principle, would 
soon select some portion, to which 
they might easily refer, to ascertain 
But, if 
necessary, the Bank might print what 
I may call Standards for the use of 
the public, to be sold for a trifle, 
merely to insure their preservation. 
The Standards might be on paper 
quite of another texture and colour 
trom the note paper, and yet perfect 
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for the purpose of proving the cor- 
rectness of the intersections. 

This description will probably put 
the publick right in regard to the real 
nature of my Plan, which | find is as 
yet much misunderstood. It must be 
highly gratifying to know that the 
great object, the extirpation of for- 
gery of Bank Notes, is attainable. 
If any other Plan submitted to the 
Commissioners and to the Bank Di- 
rectors is equally efficacious as the 
above, it only now rests upon their 
judgment to decide which shall be 
adopted. Still it is evident, that 
though no other plan ever existed, 
this is perfectly adequate to the ac- 
complishment of the object. 

— 

Mr. Unpan, Truro, Nov. 24. 

iY S the plan laid before the publick in 
A . 

2A wy letter, p.483, may, in the opi- 
pion of some, require farther develope- 
ment, and is doubtless open to some 
objections, I have thought it right 
thus to solicit your aliention to a 
farther discussion of the subject ina 
second letter, wherein 1 shall enter 
more into detail, and endeavour to 
answer such objections as I can anti- 
cipate. It might, on a slight view 
of the question, he thought that, 
were it not for the temptation such 
step would hold out to the fraudu- 
lent imitation of that branch of our 
coinage, a greater reduction of the 
intrinsic, as compared with the po- 
minal value, of the gold coin, might 
be desirable than that I there sug- 
gested, since it is well known that 
Guineas were, during a certain period 
of the late war, bought up even at 
30s. each; privately, indeed, in Eng- 
land, but openly in Ireland (where no 

law opposed it), till they were wholl 

withdrawn from circulation in bot 
countries. But ov farther attention 
to the principle of the proposed sy% 
tem, it will be seen that the relative 
value of the gold, silver, and paper 
currency under it will be subject to 
no fluctuation; and that the perma- 
nent circulation of the former wiil be 
fully secured by any reduction of its 
intrinsic, below ils representative va- 
lue, that shall make it worth while to 
exchange it (for which object the pro- 
posed reduction of 20 per cent. would 
amply suffice); so that no possible 
rise in the value of uncoined gold, as 
compared with silver, could endanger 
the circulation of the gold eounter on 
the 
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the one hand, or the preservation of 
the relative value of the silver counter 
on the other ; 20 of the latter being ori- 
ginally supposed convertible at option 
into one of the former; and these 
again by an easy process into un- 
coined gold, of 20 per cent. greater 
intrinsic worth. The relative rise of 
uacoined gold above silver would con- 
sequently cause a general advance in 
the value of the currency, of whatever 
denomination (silver inclusive), as 
compared with uocoined silver; and, 
the solvency of the Bullion Bank being 
undoubted, no considerable run on it 
is to be apprehended, for the Counters 
and Bills will, from their superior con- 
venience, be always preferred for do- 
mestic commerce, and the Merchants 
will gladly fake them in payment at 
the legal rate for any Gold Bullion ia 
their possession not wanted by them- 
selves for exportation; whilst the 
Government Bullion Office might ad- 
vantageously re-issue a part of the 
Counters and notes, received there on 
any unusual demand for Gold Bullion, 
in the purchase of Silver Bullion, which 
proceeding would at the same time 
tend towards a restoration of the usual 
relative value of the precious metals, 
and to an economical mode of provid- 
ing materials for a future Silver 
Coinage. Meanwhile it will be evi- 
dent, that gold will in no shape leave 
this country but for its full intrinsic 
value. 

It may, indeed, be justly objected 
against a minor branch of the pro- 
posed plan (though I think with little 
weight) that should silver rise more 
than 20 per cent. above what is consi- 
dered its average relative value to 
Gold; or in other words, should the 
silver contained in 20 of the proposed 
shilling counters at any time, by a 
turn of the market, become worth 
more than the quantity of uncoined 
gold for which they might legally be 
exchanged at the Bullion Bank (and 
the rise of 30 or 40 per cent. in the 
relative value of silver would seem as 
probable as a similar one in that of 
gold, and it has been already observed 
that the latter, at a not very distant 
period, actually did rise nearly 45 per 
cent. in the comparative scale :) in 
such event, | say, it might be object- 
ed that in proportion to such excess of 
value, there would be temptation to 
the cupidity of speculators, and danger 
of the silver coin being melied down 





or exported. I must acknowledge, 
that 1 know not bow the evil of thig 
supposed case can be obviated without 
running into a far greater. It ig 
true that the currency being proposed 
to consist of legal pledges readily con. 
vertible into the value they represent, 
it might in any, or in every branch, 
equally, as already in the bills, be 
made totally devoid of intrinsic worth, 
and yet remain secure from depre. 
ciating, in domestic circulation, below 
its nominal value: but in reducing the 
= and silver currency 20 per cent, 

elow the average value of the portion 
of gold represented by them respec. 
tively, all danger, as | have already 
said, to the permaneat circulation of 
the former, seems to be obviated ; and 
this comparatively small one to that 
of the latter had, I think, better be 
risked than attempted to be remedied 
by an expedient that, by temptation 
to coiners, might give birth toasmany 
crimes as those it was a main object 
of the proposed system to suppress. 
The reduction, therefore, in the in 
trinsic value of either the gold or silver 
currency must not be more than 20 
per cent. and that of the latter, with 
a view to its probable preservation, 
cannot well be less: a less reduction, 
however, of the gold coin would, | 
suppose, suffice to secure the perma- 
nency of its circulation, should it be 
judged requisite for the greater dis 
couragement of illegal imitation: but 
when it is recollected that the tempta- 
tion to such imitation in base metals 
will be nowise affected by a reduction 
in the size of the coin, and that, besides, 
an apparatus not easily concealed, and 
a capital, will be necessary to enable 
the illegal coiner to issue a coinage iu 
genuine gold (which alone can long 
evade detection whatever skill may 
have been exercised) I should doubt 
whether it would be desirable to wea- 
ken in the slightest degree the secu- 
rities for the permanent currency of 
that principal part of the coinage, and 
to sacrifice m the proposed new 
cvinage the established rule of keep- 
ing to the average proportional value 
in the gold and silver currency, fora 
danger which will be very small, com- 
pared with the existing ones arising 
from the facility of forging the smaller 
notes. But this will be a matter for 
consideration where the subject will 
be better understood, and where every 
change in the present system must 
originate. 
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originate. The intention of calling 
iv the aid of eminent skill in various 
branches of the arts for the fabrica- 
tion of Bank Notes will do much for 
the security of the greater bil/s, which 
will not only from their superior exe- 
cution be more difficult to imitate, but 
from their currency being chiefly con- 
fined to the more opulent and better 
informed classes will more probably 
thus find protection in the greater 
qualifications of those classes for de- 
tecting imposition; and when it is 
farther considered that their higher 
representative worth will naturally 
direct the receiver’s attention to a 
proportionably stricter examination of 
them, that branch of the currency 
may be considered as in a train for be- 
ing satisfactorily secured; I shall only 
add, that should these suggestions be 
in any degree a means of leading to 
an equally effectual remedy of the 
existing defects in the system itself, 
and in the other branches of the cur- 
rency, a great national object will 
have been attained ; and (loyalty apart) 
every humane person would partake 
in the satisfaction at so great a check 
tocrimes and punishments, that would 

be felt by 

——— 

Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 28. 
BEG leave to recommend to your 
notice Dr. Bateman’s ** Account 
of the Contagious Fever of this Coun- 
try ;” a work which is, on every ac- 
count, calculated to excite attention. 
The topick is, indeed, at all times ex- 
tremely important, but is at this mo- 
ment rendered peculiarly interesting by 
the alarming epidemic which still ex- 
ists in the Metropolis, and many of 
our large provincial towns; and no 
person can be better qualified than 
Dr. Bateman to make a report of it; 
because he has held for fourteen years 
the office of sole medical superinten- 
dant of the House of Recovery for 
the Reception of Fever Patients. Be- 
sides the motives of a more obvious 
nature which might naturally be sup- 
posed to influence Dr. Bateman, in 
wishing to leave an authentic history 
of a disease with which be has had so 
many opportunities of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted, he observes, 
“ that it appears to him to be worthy 
of record, as it exhibits very distinctly 
a specimen of the common form, and 
of the common varieties, which the in- 
fectious fever has assumed in this 


country for many years past; and which 
is likely to continue, under our im- 
proved and improving system of do- 
mestic economy, to be the ordinary 
fever of our island.”---The theory im- 
plied in this sentence, that the infec- 
tious fevers which have, at various 
successive periods, invaded the inha- 
bitants of this country, have been 
really identical,—and that the differ- 
ences observed in their symptoms and 
their degrees of virulence have de- 
pended on the changes in our habits 
and manners, and on the means of 
prevention or cure which have been 
adopted, — is afterwards more fully 
maintained and developed. 

Dr. Bateman begins by noticing the 
connexion between scarcity of food 
and epidemic fever; which appears to 
be so uniform, that we are justified in 
regarding the former as the cause of 
the latter. That fever is not gene- 
rated by the mere accumulation of 
the putrid effluvia from decomposed 
animal matter, appears to be proved 
by the most decisiveevidence; though, 
at the same time, this is probably to 
be regarded as a powerful circum- 
stance in multiplying and fostering it 
when once produced. And heobserves, 
“ The morbid and even natural efflu- 
via of the living body, when allowed 
to accumulate by want of cleanliness 
and air, are unquestionably common 
sources of fever."—Wheuce the dis- 
ease, once generated, is extensively 
propagated by the accessary circum- 
stances, want of personal and domes- 
tic cleanliness, and crowded habita- 
tions without proper ventilation. 

It would appear that the most con- 
stant and characteristic symptoms ia 
simple typhus, are a general prostra- 
tion of strength, attended with pains 
in the head, and sti!l more in the 
limbs and back. Under all its modifi- 
cations, Dr. Bateman observes, the 
skin remains dry; and “ no distinct 
humidity” is perceptible at the de- 
cline of the disease in a large majority 
of the cases; in 19 only out of 678, 
did any thing appear like a critical 
diaphoresis, that is, where the symp- 
toms immediately subsided on the oc- 
clrrence of the perspiration. With 
respect to the heat of the body in 
typhus, we are informed, that it was 
seldom found to be increased beyond 
the ordinary standard of health, except 
in the febricula of children, a fact 
which would appear to be much at 
variance 
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variance with the statements of Dr. 
Currie, who regarded the iucrease of 
temperature almost as the essence of 
the febrile action; and the reduction 
of this morbid temperatare, as the 
grand indication of cure, which is to 
supersede almost every other remedy. 
Dr. Bateman expressly informs us 
that, in a very great majority of the 
cases which have been under his care, 
the heat has seldum exceeded 99 or 
100 degrees. 

The typhus fever, in this simple 
fotm, with which nearly two-thirds of 
the patients under Dr. Batemans 
care, during the late epidemic, have 
been affected, is not regarded as a 
dangerous disease ; because, by simple 
treatment and removal of the extra- 
neous circumstances, which are unfa- 
vourable to the re-establishment of 
health, the powers of the constitution 
appear to be generally sufficient to 
effect a cure; but the result is very 
different in the complicated typhus. 
This second variety of the disease, 
which fell under Dr. Bateman’s inspec- 
tion, “ approximates very closely to 
the slow nervous fever, so accurately 
depicted by Dr. Huxham: a fever 
which manifestly differs from the pu- 
trid pestilential fever described by the 
same able author, only in the less vio- 
lence of its symptoms, and its more 
protracted course.” It is stated that, 
during the first ten days of the com- 
plaint, the symptoms were not mate- 
rially different, in the cases which af- 
terwards became of the kind that is 
placed in this Second Ciass, from those 
of the First. At this period an in- 
crease of the general diminution of 
the vital powers was very perceptible; 
and of all those which have usually 
been regarded as indications of a de- 
ranged condition of the nervous func- 
tions: but it would appear Uat the 
putrid or malignant symptoms, as 
they have been commonly styled, 


scarcely ever occurred in the House of 


Recovery. Among 678 patients, two 
only had extensive ecchymoses, or 
livid blotches; but even here the state 
was rather indicative of a failure in 
the powers of the circulating system, 
than of any change in the nature of 
the constituents of the body, or any 
tendency to their decomposition or 
putrefaction, This section concludes 
with some curious documents respect- 
ing the average mortality of the ty- 
plus fever, which has been (beyond 


all doubt) greatly diminished in this 
country within the last century; but 
it is not easy to form any correct esti- 
mate on this point. 

The Section on the method of treat. 
ment occupies nearly one third of the 
volume, and cannot be studied with 
too much attention. Notwithstand- 
ing the great reform that has takea 
place since the errors of the humo. 
ralists, aud the still more fatal prac- 
tices of the Brunonians, Dr. Bateman 
remarks, that we have not yet over. 
come all our tercors of debility, and 
we still have recourse to our stimu. 
Jants, although in less formidable 
doses. These, however, except ina 
very few instances, and in the later 
stages, are to be entirely discarded: 
we are to commence with an emetic of 
ipecacuan ; then to administer a pur- 
gative; and afterwards, if the occa- 
sion requires, proceed to blood-let- 
ting, and employ cold drinks and ex- 
ternal cold through every period of 
the disease. Dr. Bateman has not, 
however, found the use of the cold 
effusions, as recommended by Currie, 
to answer the expectations that were 
raised in its favour; it is often diffi- 
cult to put in practice ; it did not ap- 
parently abridge the disease ; and it 
would appear that cold washing with 
a sponge is generally a more eflectual 
remedy. Dr. Bateman’s remarks on 
blood-letting are so peculiarly candid 
and judicious, that they deserve the 
ulmost atiention of all those who are 
anxious to acquire the most correct 


judgment on ihis very important and 


much controverted question—** No 
appearance of languor or debility,” as 
it is very forcibly aud correctly stated, 
** should induce a disposition to swerve 
from a steady pursuit of the anti-phlo- 
istic plan, in diet, regimen, and me- 
dicine.” Through the whole progress 
of the disease, except in some cases 
towards its termination, Dr. Bateman 
enjoims that, whatever may be ‘the 
appearance of debility, “ the adminis- 
tration of camphor, ethereal fluids, 
aromatic confection, and every de- 
scription of cordial or tonic, and more 
especially bark, should be religiously 
avoided.” The opposite treatment 
has, beyond all doubt, produced those 
very symptoms of malignancy which 
the bark avd wine were supposed to 
be necessary to correct. All those 
appearances which depend on a mor- 
bid condition of the nervous ae 
au 
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and which have usually been attribut- 
ed to debility, are with much more 
propriety referred to the effect | of 
congestion, and consequent irrilation 
of the brain or its appendages. Many 
important points are discussed in the 
section on contagion, which | regret 
that your limits will not permit me to 
specify farther than by a general re- 
ference. The most material of these 
points respects the distance to which 
the contagion of typhus is capable of 
being conveyed by the atmosphere ; 
a distance which Dr. Bateman con- 
ceives is niuch less than we common- 
ly suspect, never perhaps extending 
more than a few feet from the source 
where it is generated or accumulated, 
provided that free access to fresh air 
is admitted. In proof of this very 
important practical position, facts are 
cited from the works of Russel, De 
Meertens, and others, respecting the 
plague, as well as from Lind and Hay- 
garth respecting fevers generally ; and 
from the very curious experiments of 
O’Ryan of Lyons, on the contagion 
of small-pox. From these and other 
facts of a similar tendency, Dr. Bate- 
mao draws the conclusion, “ that in- 
fection cannot be caught in the open 
air, even by a close approximation to 
the most tainted sources of it, the un- 
cleansed person and contaminated ap- 
parel of the sick : in short, that, to be 
rendered communicable, it must be 
condensed and accumulated in a con- 
fined and unchanged atmosphere ; or 
in the apparel or bedding, which has 
been long in contact with the patient.” 
The practicat inferences, therefore, 
are clear: namely, that apprehensions 
of danger, from passing through the 
streets of an infected district, or near 
hospitals, are aitogether unfounded ; 
that even in an apartment, contagion 
may beentirely prevented from — 
ing by perfect ventilation and cleanli- 
ness, which should therefore be ex- 
clusively relied upon; carefully avoid- 
ing the use of camphor, tobacco, 
vinegar, and all strong smelling sub- 
stances, which have no influence in 
destroying contagion, and which lead 
to a dangerous supposition of security, 
by concealing the taint which ought 

to be removed by ventilation. 

Yours, &c. L. 
I 
Mr. Urnpan, 

T isan ancient saying, that‘ History 
is Philosophy, teaching by Ex- 
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ample.” The Life of Theodore Agrippa 
D’Aubigné abounds in useful lessons : 
1 have selected the following instance, 
of the misery which is inseparable 
from vicious conduct : 


“ Margaret, Queen of Navarre, was 
too careless of her character, and too 
shameless in the prosecution of her 
amours, to be much affected by serious 
censure ; she could not expect the per- 
sons, among whom she lived, to be blind 
to her vices; but she required them so 
far to respect her rank, as not to make 
her the object of their ridicule. D’Au- 
bigné probably thought, that vice, like 
death, levels all conditions; or rather, 
that viee was more infamous in the 
great than in their inferiors; as they 
ought to have a nicer sense of right and 
wrong, together with that additional’in- 
centive to virtue, the desire of general 
esteem, so impossible to be obtained, 
without deserving it, by persons whose 
conspicuous station exposes them to uni- 
versal notice. It is certain, she did not 
escape the lash of his sarcastic wit. 

“Her situation was no-where very 
agreeable : she treated her brother's fa- 
vourites with contempt; and they found 
ample matter for revenge, in making 
him acquainted with her dissolute con- 
duct. The King, her husband, was not 
ignorant of her intrigues; but he at 
times received some advantage from her 
amours, as she had successfully counter- 
acted the arts of the Queen Mother. 
But, however convenient she might find 
the King of Navarre’s affected blindness, 
in these particulars, they strongly proved 
his contempt for her; and, though she 
rather promoted his amours, yet she 
could not but be exposed to impertinent 
treatment from his mistresses ; who would 
hate her as a woman they injured, and 
could not respect her as a virtuous 
Queen. The consciousness of being de- 
servedly despised, rendered her uneasy 
wherever she was; and she sought relief, 
not from a change of conduct, which 
could alone give it, but from a change 
of place.” 


The Life of D'Aubigné was printed 
in the year 17725 and, lam inform. 
ed, is bow extremely scarce. Bayle, 
under the article D’Aubigné, has the 
following passage : 

“ His Life is said to be written by 
himself, with great exactness, and a MS. 
of it to be at Paris, of his own hand- 
writing, a very curious piece.”’ 

Qu. Did Mrs. Scott translate this 
Manuscript? 

When D'Aubigné, being in disgrace 
with his Master, was proceeding to- 
wards 
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wards the Palatinate, to offer his ser- 
vices to Prince Casimir, he passed 
through Agen, and found there a 
spaniel, formerly a great favourite 
with the King of Navarre, and accus- 
tomed to lie on his bed. The poor 
creature, almost famished, caressed 
him in a manner that touched his 
feelings, and he bvarded it with a wo- 
man in the town, causing the follow- 
ing lines to be engraved on his collar: 
Le fidéle Citron, qui couchoit autrefois 

Sur votre lit sacré, couche ores* sur la 

dure; 

C’est ce fidele Citron, qui appris de nature 
A faire des amis et des traitres le choix. 


C’est lui qui les brigands effrayoit de sa 
voix, (qu’il endure 

Des dents les Assassins; d’ou vient donc 

La faim, le froid, les coups, les dédains, 
et l’injure? 

Payement coutumier du service des Rois. 

Sa fierté, sa beauté, sa jeunesse agréable, 

Le fit cherir de vous; mais il fut re- 
doutable 

A vos haineux; au siens, pour sa dexterité. 


Courtisans, qui jettez vos dédaigneuses 
vdes [par les rues, 

Sur ce chien delaissé, mort de faim 

Attendez ce loyer de la fidelité. 


You may, if you please, add the 
translation, by the Rev. Francis Leigh- 
ton, Author of the “ Muse’s Blossoms.” 


Unshelter’d from th’ inclement skies, 
On the hard earth poor Citron lies, 
Who once upon a Monarch’s bed 

In peace repos’d his faithful head. 


He, by unerring instinct, knew 

To find the false friend from the true : 
His voice the midnight robber heard, 
His teeth the dark assassin fear’d. 


Why must be then be doom'’d to bear 
The rigours of the wintry air? 

Or, why the rage of famine know, 

Th’ unkind rebuke, th’ indignant blow ? 
Is this the meed from truth that springs? 
Is this the gratitude of Kings ? 


Yet once his form thy smile could move, 
His sprightly youth obtain thy leve. 

His speed in terror made him known 
To all thy foes, to all his own. 


Courtiers, who pass with scornful eyes 
Where friendless Citron starving lies, 
Expect, from your unthankful Lord, 
For all your faith the like reward. 


The King of Navarre soon after 
passiog through Agen, the dog was 
carried to him; the collar drew his 





* Old French, for the modern adverb 
er, now 


attention; and, ou reading the verses 
he changed colour. : 

D'Aubigné was born in the year 
1550, and died at the age of fourscore 
years. 

** Happy wasit for bim, that hecould 
not foresee, that his grand-dauchter 
would have so great a share in the re. 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz, and 
the subsequent destruction of the Re- 
formed Churches in France, for the 
preservation of which he so freely sa- 
crificed his fortune!” 

If your Readers, Mr. Urban, de. 
rive instruction, or amusement, from 
the above extract, | shall be amply 
repaid for transcribing it. H. 1, 

me 
Descriptive Journal of a Tour taken 
by three Gentlemen in the last 

Year of the Reign of King Wittiam 

Ill. (1701) from Lonpon to Paris, 

by way of Cavais, and back through 

Normanpy to Dieprs. 

(Continued from p. 496.) 
PassacGe From Dunkirk fro Sr, 
Omers. 

1701. BOUT seven in the 
Aug. 30. morning we set out for 
St. Omer’s, in a vessel for passengers, 
by a fresh water canal, constructed 
by hand for the convenience of the 
country ; and it is called nine leagues 
by this passage from Dunkirk to St. 
Omer’s. In this boat we had the 
company of an English Jesuit, who 
was very free and good company ; and 
after we came to be acquainted, he 
told us his name was Worthington, 
aud that he was about 21 years of 
age, and a native of Lancashire, 
though he went by another name in 
his college, as did most English Jesuits 
at every place abroad, since they had 
been betrayed by Doctor Titus Oates, 
who, he said, had been a wember of 
his house. 1 enquired of him after a 
cousin of mine, of my own name; 
when he told me, that if 1 wouid ask 
at the College of English Jesuits at 
St. Omer's, for Father St. Leger, I 
should see him; and that on men- 
tioning the name of Worthington, he 
would own himself. 

Bournsoure. 

About eleven in the forenoon we 
came to a town called Bourbourg, 
formerly fortified by the Spaniards, 
but wheon taken from them by the 
French it was dismantled, and so it 
continues. In it is a rich Convent 
of Benedictine Dames, and one of 
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Capuchin Friars, and two Churches. 
After a short repast with our honest 
Jesuit on two dishes of fish (for it 
being Friday we could get no flesh) 
we wept again into our boat; where, 
among several other persons, were 
added to our company three Nuns of 
the Order of St. Bernard, the mildest in 
the Romish Church; for being what is 
called an open Order, the members of 
it are not inclosed, and may travel 
about at pleasure with leave of the 
superior of their Convent, even into 
foreign countries, 
Warten. 

Proceeding farther, we arrived, 
about two leazues short of St.Omer’s, 
at a small town called Watten, where 
we saw a feast of the country people, 
which is every year kept in honour 
of the Saint to whom the Church is 
dedicated. This is practised in all 
parishes ; aud our wakes in England 
originate from the same cause. Here 
was a very pretty Church, though 
small; and in it was a gilded image 
of the head of St. Egide (Giles), who 
wasa Bishop. Several young women 
were on their knees before it at their 
prayers; and when they had finished, 
they devoutly kissed the image, and 
every one left some small matter in 
a dish placed for the purpose of re- 
ceiving donations, which doubtless 
was a material and necessary part of 
the ceremony ; and when they went 
away, they were succeeded by others 
coming and going continually in like 
wanoner during our stay. 

Here our pleasant companion the 
Jesuit left us, and went to the Eng- 
lish Convent of Jesuits, to which he 
belonged, situate on the top of a hill, 
about a qaarter of a mile from Wat- 
ten. He told us their society con- 
sisted of 44; and represented his Col- 
lege to be poor; but we were in- 
formed that they enjoyed a good re- 
venue for their maintenance, amount- 
ing to 500/. a year, lying contiguous 
to their house. Before our friend 
left us, he gave usa letter for Father 
St. Leger, at the English Convent of 
Jesuits at St. Omer’s, at which place 
we arrived about five in the evening. 

St. Omer’s. 

This is a large and fair city, and 
is the capital of the province of Ar- 
tois. The streets are long and spa- 
cious, curiously paved, and very clean. 
The river runs through the town. 
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It is very strongly fortified, and wae 
taken from the Spaniards about twen- 
ty years since by the Duke of Or. 
leans, brother to the present French 
King. The Duke, then commanding 
the French army, went from the siege, 
and fought the Spaniards and the 
Prince of Orange at Cassell; and 
when he came back the town surren- 
dered to him. 

We inned here at the town-house, 
the town-hall being over part of it. 
Our first visit was to the Cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Omer. To describe 
its riches and splendour by enter- 
ing into particulars, 1 shall not at- 
tempt. Fine chapels, paintings, 
images, a profusion of marble in pil- 
lars and railing, the rich shrine of sil- 
ver, containing, in basso relievo, the 
life and miracles of Saint Omer, the 
magnificent high altar, with enormous 
silver candlesticks, and other innumer- 
able embellishments from one end of 
the Church to the other, present, in 
a Gothic building of fine architec- 
ture, objects of sublime grandeur, 
aliracting the highest admiration. 
There are eight other Churches in 
this town, besides monasteries and 
convents. 

Our next visit was to the College 
of English Jesuits, a large lofty struc- 
ture of hard white brick, of which 
most of the buildings in this country 
are composed; for of red brick we 
had seen none since we crossed the 
sea. This is a seminary where are 
about forty of the Order, with lay- 
brothers, and nearly one hundred 
Evglish young Gentlemen, sent hi- 
ther for study, and to be brought up 
in the Roman Catholic Religion. 
They pay twenty-five pounds per 
year each, and are taught in a very 
exact manner all sorts of learning; 
for here is a particular master fos 
rhetoric, poetry, and every other sci- 
ence ; me my before mentioned cou- 
sin, Father St. Leger, was master of 
poetry this year, having been last 
year master of rhetorick. Here we 
asked for that gentleman, and he 
came to us. He was very shy of 
knowing me at first ; but at last said 
he remembered me and my family, 
and was very friendly, introducing us 
to Father Conyers, the brother of the 
Nuo whom we visited at Dunkirk, 
and who had expressed her wish that 
we would make ourselves known to 

him. 
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him. This Father is master of mu- 
sic in the College, and entertained us 
by playing very finely on the bass 
viol. Some of the pieces which he 
performed, he said, were of his own 
composition. A young lad accom- 
panied him on the violin. My cousin 
treated us with a breakfast, and we 
tasted of his English beer. He in- 
vited us to dinner; but we declined 
his kindness. He told us that about 
sixteen years ago the College was 
burnt down to the ground by an ac- 
cident unknown to this day, and was 
then an old decayed building, which 
had been founded by Philip the Se- 
cond, King of Spain, who married our 
Queen Mary of England, and endowed 
it with 500/. per annum; aud that, by 
the contributions of the French King, 
and of King James, and of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry, it was re- 
built as it now stands. After break- 
fast, my kinsman proceeded to shew 
us the College, and also the Theatre ; 
in which, but only five times in the 
year, are performed tragedies and 
comedies. They have the most rich 
aod sumptuous garments forthe actors 
that | ever saw, being gifts of no- 
blemen and gentlemen who studied 
there. Oue of the brothers belonging 
to the House is a physician, who takes 
care of those that are sick, and hath 
servants under him, with an apothe- 
cary’s shop elegantly fitted up, and 
stored with the best drugs. Behind 
it isalargelaboratory. ‘There is also 
an infirmary, to which the sick are 
removed, and every necessary which 
can be required for the Society in 
éneral is to be found in abundance 
inthis College. The masters of every 
science are obliged to be in their se- 
veral schools five hours inevery day. 

Every ove knows that these bro- 
thers are not confined; but mix in 
the world, and are often sent abroad 
into all parts of the earth, even to 
China and the Indies, They boast 
that their Order is after the manner, 
and according to the injunctions, of 
Jesus Christ, that is, to preach and 
teach the Gospel in every Nation. To 
this they have added much—but | 
need not expatiate on the peculiarity 
of their constitution, of which every 
ene at all acquainted with history 
must be well informed. 

From hence my kinsman, with a 
young priest, for such, itseems, always 
attends a Father when he goes ou!, led 
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us to the famous Monastery of St. Ber. 
tin. Thisis a most lofty and fine edi. 

fice, built after the form and entire} 
in the manner of our Cathedrals in 
England, and is as large as most of 
them. At the Weat end is the tower, 
which you ascend by 304 steps; from 
the summit of which we viewed the 
city, and conjectured it to be nearly of 
the size of Canterbury, but a much 
finer town. In this tower is a ring of 
eight large bells, the biggest of which is 
accounted almost, if not quite, aslarge 
as our Tow of Lincoln. On the top 
is a man continually watching night 
and day, who sets up a flag, if he sees 
any number of men marching towards 
the city, on that side of the tower 
to which they move, and tolls the 
great bellto give the alarm. Healso 
tolls a few strokes upon it every hour, 
that it may be known he is not asleep. 
The Church of this Abbey is the 
glory of St. Omer’s, for it exceeds the 
Cathedral in magnificence every way. 
The interior is a grand display of 
what can be effected by riches. The 
great altar is a blaze of costly deco- 
rations, in marble, gold, silver, and 
jewels; and the other numerous al- 
tars, with which the Church abounds, 
are only eclipsed by the superiority of 
the Maitre Autel. The figures of 
Christ and the Virgin, and of other 
Saints, (some of which are of silver) 
at the high altar are bespangled with 
many precious stones, the gifts of 
princes and others. Marble tombs 
and columns, with paintings (many 
excellent), are to be seen on all sides. 
The organ, which is the finest, | think, 
I ever saw, is noble and lofty, placed 
at the height of 16 or 17 feet, sup- 
ported by red veined marble pillars 
18 inches in diameter. The choir re- 
sembles what we find in our best Ca- 
thedrals. It contains the Abbot's 
throne, and stalls for the monks, forty 
in number, of which the wood-work 
is most beautifully carved. Such a 
society must of course have its re- 
licks. Accordingly we were shewn 
some of the hair of the Virgin, a 
piece of the true cross, and one of the 
nails by which our Saviour was fas- 
tened thereto. They shewed us also 
a topaz set in gold, which they thought 
proper to say was worth as much as 
all the Low Countries! At what price 
they estimated these countries I did 
not inquire; but the stone was cer- 
tainly of a wonderful size. Of its 
genuineness 
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uinness it was not our business to 
bt. 

Previous to the taking of St. Omer’s 
by the present King, Lewis XIV. the 
revenue of this abbey was, as is said, 
10,000/. sterling per year. Itis, there- 
fore, no wonder that the church 
should be made splendid as 1 have 
described it. According to the ge- 
nius of the Romish religion, a place 
of worship can never be too much 
decorated for the honour of God :— 
but his Majesty has considered that 
out of the large income which these 
Religious possess, they might very 
well spare him a part. Therefore, 
after tuking the city, he laid his hands 
on $000/. a year of their property, and 
still retains that amount. The con- 
stitation of their Order is very strict, 
for they never go out of their cloister 
or church. 

In St.Omer’s there are several other 
monasteries, which we had not time 
to view; but in one of the great 
streets we noticed the noble lofty 
front of the very fine new Church of 
the Carmelites. 

From Sr. Omer’s ro AMIENS. 

1701. Sept. 2. This morning, Sun- 
day, after obtaining a passport from 
the Governor, we took post-horses 
for Amiens, a very dear way of tra- 
velliog. Our first stage was to a 
town called St. Paul, good and well 
paved; it was formerly fortified. 
Here we dined, and changed our horses 
and postillion guide. From theace we 
proceeded to Dourlach, a large place, 
the fortifications of which are much 
gove to decay. In it are three 
churches, and as many convents; one 
of them is of the poor Order of St. 
Clare; the second, of Cordelier Monks 
of the Order of St. Francis; and the 
third, of Dames of the Order of St. 
Michael. Here we staid a short time 
to refresh, and then rode on to Tal- 
mur, a pitiful small village, where 
again we changed our horses and 
mounted for Amiens, which we reach- 
ed by five in the afternoon, so that 
we came time enough to our inn, the 
Golden Mark, to sce most part of the 
town that evening. 

AMIENS. 

Our landjord guided us to see the 
Great Church, which is very fine, 
large, and lofty, and has the highest 
roof I ever saw, especially in that 
country. It is adorned throughout 
with abundance of fine chapels; and 
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monuments are fixed against every 
pillar, The whole is magnificent ; 
and the great altar, though not %o 
rich as that of St. Bertin, is superior 
to the latter in nobleness of effect, 
and I am told has its equal no-where 
in Flanders or at Paris. -This I can 
readily believes for we were greatly 
struck with its grand and sublime ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding what we 
had so lately viewed. We walked 
about the city, which we found larger 
than any we had hefore seen, with 
very good buildings, long straight 
streels, and good clean pavements— 
but the houses are generally old, and 
timber-built. It is very populous, 
and for an inland town has been 
strongly fortified. It has now its 
doubie ditches, walls, and ramparts; 
but there is some high ground not far 
off which can command it. The in- 
nermost wall, on which we walked, 
is a league in circumference, and is 
sufficiently broad for three coaches 
to be drawn abreast in the centre, 
with two walks on each side. These 
are planted with trees, of no long 
growth, forming a promevade for 
toot-passengers; and there we sawa 
great many ladies and gentlemen 
walking to take the air, and on the 
carriage-way several in coaches for 
the like purpose. Amiens has a very 
spacious market-place, aud many 
other fine churches and monasteries. 
The Bishop is now building a stately 
palace there. 
Beauvais. 

1701, Sept. 3. Our next destina- 
tion being tor Beauvais, we travelled 
in a carriage drawn by tour horses in 
length—a chariot in the language of 
the country, which means, as in truth 
it was, a waggon. With much ado, 
from ten in the morning vatil five in 
the afternoon, we were dragged about 
eight French leagues, to rest at a 
small village called La Croix, a place 
pleasantly situated. Our companion 
was a young Flemish lady, who bad 
been lately stolen out of a nunnery, 
and married to a gentleman of Flan- 
ders, from whence she came, and was 
going to lie- at Paris, whither her 
husband was to follow her; and with 
her we spent a most agreeable even- 
ing. How the escape from the Con- 
vent was contrived, or how the severe 
punishment for so heinous a sin 
avoided, it was not for us tu inquire. 

4th. The next morning our wag- 
goa 
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gou carried us to Beauvais, a large 
well-built town, but inferior in size 
and appearance to Amiens. The 
houses are generally timber-built and 
old, and the place seemed to us to 
be in a declining condition. There is 
an abundance of poor people here, 
who get their living by dressing woul 
for making cloth. We had a very 
pleasant walk on the walls, which are 
very high, but neither so thick nor so 
agreeable as those at Amiens, though 
they presented a pretty view of the 
town, and country about it. The 
City (of which Cardinal Janson is Bi- 
shop, and at this time Ambassador 
from his most Christian Majesty to 
the Court of Rome) we found situated 
very low, and on several sides sur- 
rounded with hills. It therefore can 
never be a strong post. Through 
the City run two branches of a river, 
by which they receive their wood for 
fuel, as both here, and in all other 
parts where we had been, that is the 
article for firing—and through the 
same channel they reccive their other 
commodities. We entered the great 
church, the architecture of which is 
fine. It is a broad building, and not 
of great length. We heard mass 
performed with good music; after 
which we were noticed by two of the 

riests as they came out of the choir 

y turns. One of them accosted us 
in French, the other in Latin. 
They gave us some account of the 
Church. They said it was built by 
the English, all the country there 
belonging to our Norman kings, aud 
their successors, and that after the 
work was perfected another part was 
added to it. They carried themselves 
very obligingly, and with much civi- 
lity. In this Church there was a fine 
rich altar-piece, and very good carved 
work all over the choir; and the en- 
trance into it is of stately structure, 
with marble pillars. Fine monuments, 
and abundance of chapels dedicated 
to different Saints, and several to our 
Blessed Lady, are seen on all sides, as 
in other religious edifices. ' 

This City also contains many other 
very fine Churches; and just without 
the City, on the top of a hill which 
overlooks the whole of it, there is 
a large lofty building of brick and 
stone now erecting, and almost finish- 
ed, which, a young priest told us in 
Latin, was for youth wherein to study 
im the nature of a College. In that 
language, or in French, though none 
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of us could speak the latter very fig. 
ently, we made ourselves understood, 
and got a toler. ble insight into things, 
without the further assistance of our 
guide, whom we had hired at Calais 
as our interpreter, but whom we here 
discharged fer losing or stealing my 
spurs, and not taking care of our bag. 
age. 

On the sides of hills about this 
town vineyards are planted, both of 
the red and white grape. They great. 
ly resemble the plantations of French. 
beans in English gardens, the vines 
being supported by small sticks about 
a yard and a half in height. Whes 
the grapes are gathered, they cut 
away the branch on which they grew 
near to the ground, leaving a few 
eyes from whence fresh shoots spring 
to supply the place of the former; 
and the stalks cut off, or those which 
wither, they burp, so that in winter 
these plantations look lke asparagus 
beds, or rather hop-grounds, bemg 
apparentlynaked. As we were walk- 
ing about the town, we went into the 
market-place, to buy some grapes for 
eating. The person to whom we 
applied started up, and making signs 
for us to follow, and without waiting 
fur such explanation as we wight 
have given, ran off, and conducted us 
to an inn; we wondering what ths 
could mean. He mounted us up twe 
pair of stairs, and had a chest of oats 
opened to us. The mistake was soon 
explained, and we all of us laughed 
heartily on the occasion. 

From Beauvais ro Paris. 

Sept. 5. We left Beauvais in a car- 
riage drawn by six horses, three 
abreast, of a large and very peculiar 
construction, calculated to carry tes 
or twelve persons, with seats in va- 
rious directions. It had two apper- 
dages, one before and one behind, for 
servants and baggage, and the poorer 
sort of people. In it we found the 
lady our old fellow-traveller, another 
lady belonging to the Court of France, 
a friar, aud three French gentlemen; 
and yet we were not full. Our ladies 
sang several French songs together 
in concert, the gentlemen were ex- 
tremely polite, and we were all very 
merry. 

Three leagues from Beauvais we 
changed our horses at a place called 
Telliard, where we breakfasted: from 
thence we went a more billy road te 
Beaumont, a large town of good 
stone buildings, with several duce 
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and monasteries, where we dived well, 
and drank the best Burgundy we had 
met with, so that our priest said we 
speat too much for him; our dessert 
was bad, consisting of walnuts ready 
shelled, but not peeled, swimming in 
saltand water. 

The country as we passed along 
was open aod pleasant, as most of it 
had been since we crossed the sea, 
there being few inclosures except 
near towns. Barns hereabouts, aod 
as we approached nearer to Paris, 
were frequent; and others appeared 
at a distance. We saw many vine- 
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yards on the sides of hills, and several 
woods, though | did not think the 
latter so common as in England ; and 
therefore we wondered how Paris and 
the rest of the towns in France were 
so well supplied with fuel, as we could 
not learn that they had other firing 
than wood and charcval. 

About eight in the evening we ar- 
rived at the Fauxbourg of St. Denis, 
fourteen leagues from Beauvais ; aud 
so passed into the great City of Pari«, 
at ove time, perhaps, the largest town 
in Europe. 

(To be continued.) 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Concluded from p. 502.) 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Allgood, Thomas, first inventor of japanning in this kingdom, (temp. Car. iL.) 
Alsop, Vincent, nonconformist, author of ‘* Antisozgo,’’ (died 1703.) 
Andrew, George, Bp. of Ferns, Daventry, (died 1648.) 


Ashworth, Caleb, dissenting tutor, 1709. 


Atterbury, Lewis, divine, father of the Bp. of Rochester, Milton, 1631. 

Bagshaw, Edward, republican, nonconformist autbor, Broughton, 1629. 

Bailes, John, button-maker, died aged 114, Northampton, 1592. 

Barker, Matthew, nonconformist divine and author, Cransley, (died 1692.) 
Bathurst, Ralph, Bp. of Bristol, Latin poet, Howthorpe, 1620 

Beaufu, William, author, on Miracles of the Virgin, Northampton, (died 1390.) 
Belchier, Dawbridgecourt, dramatist, Guilsborough, (died 1621.) 
Bernard, Edward, astronomer and critic, Pauler’s Perry, 1638. 

Billing, Sir Thomas de, Chief Justice to Edward IV. Billing. 

Blencowe, Sir John, judge, Marston St. Lawrence, (died 1726.) 

Belton, Robert, Dean of Carlisle, writer of religious tracts, about 1690. 
Brasbridge, Thomas, physician and divine, [6th century. 

Braybrooke, Robert, Bp. of London, Lord Chancellor, Braybrooke, (died 1404.) 


Brett, William, died aged 121, Braunston. 


Bridgman, Henry, Bp. of Sodor and Man, (died 1482.) 

Britton, Thomas, musical small-coal-man, Higham Ferrers, about 1650. 

Browne, Robert, founder of the Brownists, Northampton, (died 1630.) 

Brudenel, Sir Robert, Chief Justice, Dean, (died 1531.) 

Burkitt, William, commentator on the Testament, Hitcham, 1650. 

Cartwright, Thomas, Bp. of Chester, Northampton, 1634. 

Catesby, Robert, conspirator in the gunpowder-plot, Ashby St. Leger, (slain 1605.) 
Catesby, Sir William, minister to Richard III. Ashby St. Leger, (beheaded 1485.) 
Chambers, John, last abbot and first Bp. of Peterborough, Peterborough, (died 


1556.) 


Chapone, Esther, poet and moralist, Twywell, 17°27. 
Cuicuece, Henry, Abp. of Canterbury, founder of Colleges, Higham Ferrers, 


(died 1443.) 


Clarke, Samuel, orientalist, Brackley, 1623. 
Cogan, Thomas, physician, Rothwell, 1736. 


Coles, Elisha, lexicographer, 1640. 


Crew, Nathaniel, Lord Crew, Bp. of Durham, Steane, 1633. 

Crowley, Robert, divine, writer against Popery, (died 1588.) 

Dallington, Sir Robert, miscellaneous writer, Geddington, 1561. 

Dodford, Robert, monk of Ramsey, Hebrician, Dodford, (flor. 1370.) 
Dolben, John, Abp. of York, Stanwick, 1624. 

Drypen, Joun, poet, Aldwincle All Saints, 1631. 

Empson, Sir Richard, minister to Henry VII. Towcester, (beheaded 1510.) 
Estwick, Nicholas, divine, Harrowden, (died 1657.) 


Peatley 
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Featley, John, divine, editor of Daniel Featley’s Works, (died 1666.) 
Fisher, Samuel, journeyed to Rome to convert the Pope, Northampton, (died 1663.) 
Fitzwilliam, Sir William, Lord Deputy of Ireland, Milton, (died 1559.) ; 
FLETCHER, JOHN, dramatist, coadjutor of Beaumont, Northampton, 1576. 
Foster, Samuel, mathematician and astronomer, 1597. 
Freind, John, physician, Croton, 1675. 
Fuer, Thomas, divine, biographer, and historian, Aldwincle St. Peter, 1608. 
Gastrell, Francis, Bp. of Chester, author of “ Christian Institutes,” Slapton; 1669, 
Gilbert, Jeremy, died at Lutton, aged 132, Apethorpe. 
Gill, John, Baptist, commentator on the Bible, Kettering, 1697. 
Gopwin, Francis, Bp. of Hereford, biographer of the Bishops, Hanington, 1561. 
Goulston, Theodore, physician, (died 1632.) 
Grimbald, Jobn, built Trinity college Library, Cambridge, Raunds. 
Gunton, Simon, historian of the cathedral, Peterborough, (died 1676.) 
Hacket, William, religious enthusiast, Oundle, (hanged 1591.) 
Harrington, James, author of ‘* Oceana,” Upton, 1611. 
Hatton, Sik Curistopuer, Lord Keeper to Elizabeth, Holdenby, (died 1591.) 
Hausted, Peter, divine, poet, and dramatist, Oundle, (died 1645.) 
Heath, Henry, Roman Catholic, Peterborough, (executed 1643.) 
Henchman, Humphrey, Bp. of London, Barton Segrave, 1592. 
Hervey, James, divine, author of “‘ Meditations,” Hardingstone, 1714. 
Hickman, Charles, Bp. of Derry, (died 1713.) 
Hill, Sir John, physician, voluminous writer, butt of the wits, 1716. 
Hind, Richard, divine, Boddington, 1715. 
Holcot, Robert, scholastic divine, Holcot, (died 1349.) 
Holland, Henry, translator of the Rhemish Testament, Daventry, (died 1625.) 
Jefferys, George, poet and miscellaneous writer, Weldon, 1678. 
JEKYLL, Sir JOSEPH, Master of the Rolls, Whig, Dallington, 1663. 
Jones, William, divine, institutor of the “ British Critic,” Lowick, 1726. 
Kellison, Matthew, Roman Catholic divine, Harrowden, (17th century.) 
Knolles, Richard, historian of the Turks, Cold Ashby, 1543. 
Landen, John, mathematician, 1719. 
Lane, Sir Richard, Lord Keeper to Charles I. Courtenhall, (died 1650.) 
Latham, Nicholas, founder of alms-houses at Oundle, Brigstock, 1548, 
Laxton, Sir William, Lord Mayor in 1544, founder of schvol, Oundle, (died 1556.) 
Law, William, nonjuring divine, author of ** Serious Call,” King's Cliffe, 1686, 
Leapor, Mary, poet, Marston St. Lawrence, 1722. 
Leigh, Anthony, ‘* Tony Leigh,” comic actor, (died 1692.) 
Manning, Owen, historian of Surrey, Orlingbury, 1721. 
Marmion, Shakerley, dramatist, Aynho, 1602. 
Montacue, CuHar.es, first Earl of Halifax, K.G. “ Maecenas,” Horton, 1661. 
Montague, Edward, baron of Boughton, founder of Weekley alms houses, (died 1645.) 
Montague, Sir Edward, Chief Justice to Henry VIII. Brigstock, (died 1557.) 
Montague, Sir Henry, Earl of Manchester, Lord Treasurer, Boughton, (died 1642.) 
Montague, James, Bp. of Winchester, translator of James I. Boughton, (died 1618.) 
Mulso, Thomas, essayist and dialogue writer, Twywell, (about 1720.) 
Newton, Jobn, mathematician and astronomer, Oundle, 1622. 
Newton, Richard, divine, founder of Hertford college, Oxon, Yardley, 1675. 
Nicolls, Sir Augustin, Judge, Ecton, (died 1616.) 
Northampton, Adam of, Bishop of Ferns, Northampton, (died 1346.) 
Northampton, Jobn of, author of the ‘* Philosopher’s Ring,”’ (flor. 1340.) 
Northampton, Richard of, Bp. of Ferns, Northampton, (died 1304.) 
Owen, John, Bp. of St. Asaph, Burton Latimer, (died 1651.) 
Oxenbridge, John, nonconformist divine and author, Daventry, 1608. 
Paget, Ephraim, divine, (died 1647.) 
Paget, Eusebius, divine, author of History of the Bible, Cranford. 
Pa.ey, Wicu1aM, theologian, Peterborough, 1743. 
Palmer, Sir Geoffrey, Attorney-general, Carlton, 1598. 
Parker, Samuel, Bp. of Oxford, historian of bis own times, Northampton, 1640. 
Parker, William, founder of Daventry school in 1576, Daventry. 
Parkburst, John, lexicographer, Catesby, 1728. 
Pare, CATHARINE, Queen of Henry VIII. Green’s Norton, (died 1548.) 
Parr, William, Marquess of Northampton, brother of the Queen, Green’s Norton. 
Pateshull, Hugh de, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lord Treasurer. 
Pateshull, Martin de, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Judge, Pateshull, (died 1226.) 
Pateshull, Peter, writer against Popery, Pateshull, (flor, 1390.) 
Pateshull, Simon de, Chief Justice to Henry III. Pateshull. 
Payne, Thomas, “‘ honest Tom Payne,” bookseller, Brackley, 1717. 


Porter, 
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Porter, Thomas, nonconformist, author of Sermons, (died 1667.) 

Preston, John, divine and politician, Nether Heyford, (died 1628.) 

Pyndar, Sir Paul, merchant, ambassador to the Porte, Wellingborough, 1566. 

Randolph, Robert, poet, editor of his brother's poems, Newenham, (died 1672.) 

Randolph, Thomas, poet and dramatist, Newenham, 1605, 

Ricwarp III. Fotheringay castle (slain at Bosworth field 1485.) 

Rogers, John, nonconformist divine and author, Chacomb, 1610. 

Rumbald, St. infant saint, King’s Sutton, 680. 

Sampson, Henry, divine and physician, (died 1705.) 

Segrave, Sir Nicholas, Marsball of England to Edward II. Barton Segrave. 

Skinuer, Robert, Bp. of Worcester, Pitsford, 1590. 

Smith, John, divine and scholar, Achurch, 1618. 

Smith, Jobn, mezzotinto engraver, Daventry. 

Spinckes, Nathaniel, nonjuring divine, Castor, 1654. 

Stanbridge, John, grammarian, Nether Heyford, (died 1525.) 

Steward, Richard, Dean of Westminster, author, Pateshull, 1595. 

Talbot, Robert, antiquary, friend of Leland, Thorpe Malser, (died 1558 ) 

Tolson, Francis, dramatist, (died 1746.) 

Tresham, Francis, gunpowder-plot conspirater, Rothwell, (died 1605.) 

Vaux, Nicholas, Lord, poet, Harrowden, (died 1522.) 

Wake, Sir Isaac, diplomatist, Great Billing, (died 1632.) 

Welsted, Leonard, poet, satirized by Pope, Abington, 1689. 

Werburgh, St. foundress of Wedon monastery, Wedon. 

West, Edward, nonconformist divine and author, Northampton, 1634. 

Whalley, Peter, editor of Bridges's Northamptonshire, Ecton, (died 1791.) 

Whitby, Daniel, divine, author of ‘* Commentaries,” Rushden, 1638. 

White, Sir Edward, Chief Baron, (died 1717.) 

Widville, Anthony, Earl Rivers, Captain-general to Edward IV. Grafton, beheaded 
at Pomfret, 1483. 

Wipvitte, Exvizasera, Queen of Edward IV. Grafton. 

Widville, Leonard, Bp. of Salisbury, Grafton, (died 1484.) 

Widville, Richard, Earl Rivers, father of the Queen, Grafton, beheaded at Ban- 
bury, 1469. 

Wikis, Jonn, Bp. of Chester, philosopher, Fawsley, 1614. 

Williams, John, Bp. of Chichester, (died 1709.) 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, Secretary to James 1. author of “ Memorials,”” Aynho, 1565. 

Wood, William, Unitarian, author of Sermons, Collingtree, 1745. 

Woolston, Thomas, Deistical writer, Northampton, 1669. 

Yelverton, Sir Henry, Judge, author of “ Reports,” Easton Mauduit, 1566. 

Zouch, io le, Abp. of York, victor at Neville’s Cross, Haringworth, (died 
1352. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


In Apethorpe church is the sumptuous monument of Sir Walter Mildmay, 
chancellor of the exchequer to Elizabeth, and founder of Emanuel coliege, 
Cambridge, who died 1617. 

In Ashby St. Leger church is the monument of Sir William Catesby, who 
was beheaded at Leicester three days after the battle of Bosworth, 1485. Cates- 
by, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Lord Lovel were the ministers of Richard III. 
whose crest was a boar, and are alluded to iv the lines (for which their author, 
ove Collingboura, was hanged,) 


The Cat, the Rat, and Love! the dog, 
Rule all England under an Hog. 

Astrop-hall was the seat of Lord Chief Justice Willes. 

Aynho was the rectory of Dr. Joseph Wasse, editor of Sallust. 

_In Barton Segrave church is the monument of John Bridges, who formed 
his collections for the “ History of Northamptonshire” at this place, and 
died here 1724. 

io Blatherwick church was buried Thomas Randolph, poet, 1634. 

Boughton-green is celebrated for the largest fair in this part of the coun- 
try ; it begins on the Vigil of St. Jobn the Baptist, and lasts three days. 

Brampton was the rectory of Richard Cumberiand, author of * De Legi- 
, ous Seateoen afterwards Bp. of Peterborough ; he was buried in his cathe- 

ral 1718, 

Braunston 
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Braunston was the rectory and residence of Edward Reynolds, Calvinistic 
divine, afterwards Bp. of Norwich. 

In Braybrook is an elaborately decorated monument of Sir Nicholas Grif. 
fin, knt. 1509. 

In Brington church, among numerous monuments of the Spencers, are 
those of Sir Robert, first Baron’Spencer, of Wormleighton, 1627; William 
Lord Spencer, by Nicholas Stone, (cost 600/.) 1636; Joho Earl Spencer, by 
Nollekens, 1783. Here was also buried Dorothea Countess of Sunderland, 
and daughter of Robert Sydney Earl of Leicester, the ** Saccharissa” of 
Waller, 1684. 

Broughton was the rectory of Robert Bolton, whose life was published by 
Edward Bagshaw in 4to. 1633. 

Castle Ashby was the rectory of John Towers, afterwards Bp. of Peterbo- 
rough. At the Earl of Norihampton’s are portraits of John Talbot the re. 
nowned Earl of Shrewsbury, and Margaret his Countess, which are noticed 
- a Walpole, as among the most antient examples of oil painting in 

ngland. 

astor was the rectory of Spencer Madan, the late amiable Bp. of Peter. 
borough. Ia the church was interred John Landen, mathematician, 1190, 
Here in 1600 died Richard Howlend Bp. of Peterborough; he was buried in 
his cathedral. 

In Cold Ashby church is the monument of Sir John Langham, the first 
baronet, loyalist, and founder of Cottesbrook hospital and Guilsborough school; 
he died 1671. 

At Cotterstock-hall, Dryden composed his “ Fables,” and passed the two 
last summers of his life. 

In Courtenhall church is the monument of Sir William Jones, the founder 
of its free-schvol, 1762. 

In Deane church, among the monuments of the Brudenels, is that of Sir 
Robert Brundenel, Lord Chief Justice, 1531. 

In Easton Mauduit are monuments of the Longuevilles, Barons Grey de 
Ruthyn, and of the Yelvertons; among whom Sir Christopher Yelverton, 
Speaker of Elizabeth's parliament in 1596, died 1611; and Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, Judge and Law-writer, 1625. Also a monument of Thomas Morton, 
Bp. of Durham, 1659. 

Easton Neston house was built by Sir Christopher Wren and Hawk smoore, 
In the church are several handsome monuments of the Fermors. 

Edgcote-house was the residence of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Vi- 
car-general to Henry VIII. 

In Fawsley church are some fine monuments of the Knightleys. 

In Faxton church is a handsome monument of Sir Augustin Nichols, Judge, 
1616. 

Iu Great Billing is a very large monument of Henry Earl of Thomond, 
who died at his seat here 1691. 

In Great Oxendon church belfry is a most remarkable polysyllatic echo. 
Here was buried its rector John Morton, who wrote his “ Natural History of 
Northamptonshire” at this place. 

Hanington was the rectory of Thomas Godwin afterwards Bp. of Bath 
and Wells, father of the learned Francis Bp. of Hereford, who was born here. 

In Hardingstone church are several monuments of the Harveys, and a tomb 
by Rysbrack for Mr. Clarke. 

At Hioton in the Hedges was buried its rector Dr. Richard Grey, author 
of ** Memoria Techoica,” 1771. 

Holdenby or Holmby-house, the prison of the unhappy Charles 1. was built 
in his native village by Lord Keeper Sir Christopher Hatton, 

Whose bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crown’d hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov’d the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.—Gray. 
Sir Christopher also erected Kirby-ball. 
In Horton church is a fine monument of William Lord Parr, uncle and 


chamberlain to Catherine sixth and last Queen of Henry VIII. af 
7 . 
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At King’s Cliffe, his native place, was buried, in 1761, William Law, non- 
juror, whose “ Serious Call to a Holy Life” gave the first strong religious 
teodeacy to Joho and Charles Wesley, the founders of the sect called Metho- 
dists, a name given to them from the exact method in which they disposed 
ef each hour of the day. This book also first induced serious reflection iu 
the mind of the great and good Dr. Samvel Johnson. 

Lo Lilford church are handsome memorials of the Elmes, and a splendid 
monument of Sir Thomas Powis, Judge (with an inscription by Prior) 1719. 

In Lowick or Luffwick church are many antieot and handsome monuments. 

In Marham church are the monuments of the Fitzwilliams, among which 
are those of Sir Wilham, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1559; and William Earl 
Fitzwilliam, a magnificent memorial by Fisher, 1719. 

In Nether Heyford church is an elegant monument of Francis Morgan, 
the Judge who passed sentence of death upon the amiable and accomplished 
Lady Jane Gray. 

At Norborough, the seat of her husband John Cleypole, esq. died Eliza- 
beth, the favourite daughter of Oliver Cromwell. Here also was buried 
Elizabeth, caughter of Sir James Bourchier, the widow of Cromwell, 1665. 

ln Northamptou above 600 houses and property valued at 150,000/. were 
consumed by fire in 1675: in aid of the sufferers about 25,000/. was raised by 
briefs and private charity, asum exceeding by 7000/. the geveral subscription 
raised afier the great fire in London in 1666. In the prison of this town in 
1630, died its native Robert Brown, founder of the sect called Brownists, 
who had previously been an inhabitant of 31 other prisons. In All Saints 
church is the mural monument of Sir James Stonehouse, bart. benevolent 
= 1795; and im 1817, was erected a statue by Chantrey of the Right 

on. Spencer Perceval, who had represented this borough in parliament from 
the commencement to the lamented close of his political career. In Castle- 
bill meeting is a cenetaph to the memory of the excellent Dr. John Dod- 
dridge, who had been its minister for 22 years, and died at Lisbon, 1751. 

In this town in 1732 died Mrs. Catharine Bailes, aged 102, whose father, a 
native, died in 1106, aged 114, and is commemorated bya tablet on the out- 
side of All Saints church. 

Peterborough is the only city in England without a mayor and aldermen, 
the civil government being vested in 7 magistrates and the bailiffs to the 
lords of the wanor. In the cathedral, besides the monument of Catharine of 
Arragon and a cenotaph for poor Mary of Scots, are several memorials of its 
Bishops, and a curious representation of a sexton, * old Scarlet,” who buried 
the two Queens. 

Pytchiey is much celebrated for its fox-hunt. 

Rockingham was a frequent residence of our early sovereigns, particularly 
Heary Hil. and Edward Ill. In the church are numerous handsome memo- 
rials of the Watsons, and a sumptuous monument of variegated marbles, by 
——— aud Delvaux, for Lewis Earl of Rockingham and Catharine his 

ountess. 

Shrob-lodge, in Passenham, was the seat of the antiquary Browne Willis. 

Silveston was an occasional Royal residence ; and here in 1194 William King 
of Scotland waited on Richard 1. to complain of an insult offered to him at 
Brackley by the Bp. of Durham. 

In Stamford Baron church, among the many splendid monuments of the 
Cecils, is that of the illustrious founder of his family, William Lord Bar- 
leigh, High Treasurer to Elizabeth, who built the splendid mansion Burleigh- 
house near this place. He died in 1598. Here is a also a monument for Wil- 
liam Wissing, painter, 1687. 

Ip Stanford church are the monuments of the Caves, baronets. 

In Steane church are monuments of Thomas Crewe, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, 1633; John Crewe, created for his loyalty to Charles I, Baron 
of Steane 1679; and its native Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham, 1721. 

In Stoke Bruerne is the monument of Francis Crane, who introduced (at 
Mortlake, Surrey)the manufacture of tapestry into this kingdom, and died 1703. 

In Stow church, according to Pennant, is “ the most elegant tomb this or 
any other kingdom can boast of.” It commemorates Elizabeth, 4th daugh- 
ter of John Lord Latimer, who died 1630, and whose effigies, a fine piece of 
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sculpture in white alabaster, is represented as sleeping ona black marble slab, 
It was the work of Nicholas Stone, and cost 220/, Here is also a large my. 
ral cenotaph, by Thomas Stayner, to the memory of Dr. Thomas Turner, 


who left 26,000/. to public charities, and died 1714. 
In Towcester church is the monument of its rector William Sponne, be. 


nefactor to the town, 1450. 


Wakefield-lodge was erected by John Cleypole, esq. of Norborough, who 
married Elizabeth the favourite daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 

Ja Warkton church are three very magnificent monuments, John Duke of 
Montagu, by Roubiliac, 1149; Mary Duchess of Montagu, by Roubiliac, 
1751; Mary Duchess of Montagu, by Vangelder, 1775. 

At Wellingborough, July 28, 1738, 205 houses, valued at 16,0007. and 
goeds to the additional amount of 10,000/. burnt. 

Weston Favel was the rectory and residence of James Hervey, author of 
« Meditations,” who was buried in the church 1758. 

In Whiston church is the monument of its founder, Anthony Catesby, 1583, 
and a mural tablet by Nollekeus for Mary wife of the Hon. W. H. Irby. 

Yardley Hastings was the rectory of Edward Lye, who composed bis 
“ Saxon Dictionary,” and died here 1767. 

a 


Mr. Urnzan, Dee. 26. 

+ sorry to have seen in your 

generally-excellent publication, 
which ought to be a record of 
important facts, a paragraph copied 
from a newspaper, and which the 
slightest reflection must convince you 
cannot be true. 

The article alluded to is that in p. 
462, which states that 134 persons 
were discharged by proclamation at 
the end of the Middlesex Sessions, no 
human being appearing to prosecute 
them, and that several of them had 
been confined eight months.” That 
the number discharged is correctly 
stated, | do not doubt.—It must 
always happen that a great num- 
ber of persons must be committed 
to the next Sessions, for want of 
sureties, ugainst whom no indictment 
or further prosecution is preferred, 
and it would be a grievous burden 
thrown upon individuals, as well as 
upon the Courts and Juries, if every 
person complaining of a petty as- 
sault or misdemeanor was bound over 
to prosecute, at a great expence and 
loss of time, when probably the Court 
after conviction would consider the 
imprisonment the offender had pre- 
viously suffered an ample atonement 
for the offence. A very great portion 
too of the persons so discharged are 
street-walkers, and other idle and dis- 
orderly persons, against whom no fur- 
ther prosecution could be instituted. 

With respect to the circumstance 
of several of these persons having 
been confined eight months, it is a 
gross uotruth, because every body 


knows that in the County of Middle, 
sex there are eight sessions in the 
year, and there must necessarily be a 
gaol-delivery at the end of each ses. 
sions. No person can therefore be 
detained without trial more thas 
eight weeks, and that only in the 
longest vacation, between July and 
September, except by special order 
of the Court upon motion of Counsel, 
founded of course upon affidavit, stat. 
ing sufficieat grounds for sack de 
tainer. The truth is, that, owing to 
the ignorance of the Reporter, or a 
typographical error, the word menths 
is substituted for weeks. This blun- 
der in a newspaper is of little import. 
ance, because it might be corrected 
the next day ; and persons who are in 
the habit of conning over those diur. 
nal publications canoot but observe, 
from their own knowledge, the little 
dependence there is to be placed upon 
the truth of their minor articles of 
intelligence, especially where there is 
the additional fashionable motive of 
running down the criminal law of 
their country, and its administration, 
But as your publication, Mr. Urban, 
goes forth into all corners of the 
world, and will do so, I hope, for cen- 
turies to come, I am sorry to see eu- 
registered in it a severe reproach cast 
upon the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
this Metropolitan County *, founded 
upon so egregious a misstatement. 
Yours, &c. A Maaistrare, 





* We too are sorry for the inadver- 
tency, and have most readily inserted 
this friendly reproof. Enpuit, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





103. Euthanasia. 4 Sermon preached 
at Charlotte Street Chapel, Pimlico ; 
on Sunday, November 22, 1818. By 
Weeden Butler, 4. MM. 8vo. pp. 38. 
Nichols, Son, axd Bentley. 


EVER prompt, and zealous in 
good works, Mr. Butler was amongst 
the foremost to deplore the loss of 
the amiable Princess Charlotte. Nor 
has he been less anxious in paying 
due respect to “the memory of our 
aged and venerable Queen—to her, 
whose most public dress court, like 
her most private and retired apart- 
ment, for fifty-seven years, was the 
pever-failing sanctuary and the shrine 
of every exalted, every moral, every 
religious, female virtue.” 

On this grateful theme, Mr. But- 
Jer has given the publick a good dis- 
course, from Gen. xlvii. 9. 

A detailed character of the Queen 
isannexed, copied from our Magazine 
for November, p. 387. 


104. The Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, illustrated; being an Expli- 
cation of the Phraseology incorporated 
with the Text. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By the Rev. 
S. Clapham, AZ. A. Rector of Gussage 
St. Michael, and Vicar of Christ 
Church, 

THE Bible is a book of such uni- 
versal interest, that it is very desirable 
it should be understood, if possible, 
hy every Christian. Whether we read 
it for information or entertainment, 
for the regulation of our lives, or 
from whatever motive, it is to be 
wished that it should be thoroughly 
comprehended. The Bible Society, 
indeed, by not admitting either note 
or comment, seem to consider it as so 
easy of comprehension, that every 
one who reads can woderstand it. 
Experience, however, shews, that it 
is not a book adapted to every ca- 
pacity. We teach it to our children; 
and we have the delight often of per- 
ceiving that the knowledge acquired 
in that early stage of life makes an 
impression not easily effaced, and sug- 
gests principles which regulate much 
of their subsequent conduct. To ren- 
der it at once easy of comprehension 
and attractive to youthful minds, ex- 
planations have been given of it under 


every form, and our school-rooms 
abound with Treatises adapted to the 
uninformed understanding. Mr. Clap- 
ham, the Bditor of the Work before 
us, in his zeal “to give wisdom to 
the simple,” omitting passages im- 
proper to be read, as also those to 
which young people will not give 
their attention, has elucidated the five 
books of Moscs in such a manner as 
does not seem to have occurred to 
any preceding Interpreter of the Bi- 
ble. He has intermingled his Para- 
phrase, or, to speak more properly, 
his seen of the Phraseology, 
with the text: for wherever the Sa- 
cred Historian uses language not fa- 
miliar to an English ear, expressions 
so easy and significant are generally 
substituted, that those for whose use 
the book was compiled can hardly 
fail to understand it. The Editor ac- 
knowledges himself to be entirely in- 
debited to the Commentaries of Bp. 
Patrick and Dr. Dodd, Calmet, and 
the Family Bible lately published by 
the Society for the promoting of 
Christian Knowledge, of which he 
speaks in terms of the bighest com- 
mevdalion. 

We will give, as a specimen of the 
performance, the eight first verses of 
the 5th Chapter ot Exodus, distin- 
guishing in italic characters, between 
brackets, the elucidation from the 
Text. 

** Before Christ 1491 years. 1. And 
afterward Moses and Aaron went in, and 
told Pharaoh [having convinced the elders 
of Israel of their commission, they desired 
an audience of the king ;) Thus saith [Je- 
Hovan] the Lord God of Israel, Let my 
people go, that they may hold a feast [de- 
noting extraordinary service] unto Me, 
[siyni/ying such peculiar rites of worship 
as God should prescribe] in the wilder- 
ness [where the solemnity was least liable 
to be interrupted.] 2. And Pharaoh said, 
Who is the Lord [JEuovan] that I should 
Jet Israel go? I know not the Lord [Je- 
novAH, considering Him as a local or tu- 
telary deity, towhom he did not owe obe- 
dience ;) neither will | let Israel go. 3. 
And they [Moses and Aaron] said, The 
God of the Hebrews [the God whom our . 
ancestors always worshiped] hath met 
with us, [hath appeared to us, and given 
us this comsmission ;| let us go, we pray 
thee, three days’ journey into the de- 
sert, 
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sert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our 
God, [that He may be propitious to us ;] 
lest He fall upon us with pestilence, or 
with the sword; [any great mortality 
among the Hebrews was called THE PES- 
THLENCE.}] 4. And the king of Egypt 
said unto them, Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let [hinder] the people from 
their works? get you unto your burdens: 
[this seems to be spoken to the elders who 
accompanied Moses and Aaron.) 5. And 
Pharaoh said, Behold, the people of the 
land now are many, and you make them 
rest from their burdens; [a great deal 
of labour is lost.) 6. And Pharaoh com- 
manded the same day the task-masters 
of the people, [who were Egyptians, and 
the chief exactors of their labours ;) and 
their officers [who were Israelites,] say- 
ing, 7. Ye shall no more give the peo- 
ple straw to make brick as heretofore : 
let them go and gather straw for them- 
selves: [im what manner the straw was 
used is altogether uncertain.) 8. And 
the tale of the bricks which they did 
make heretofore, you shall lay upon 
them ; [there seems to have been a cer- 
tain quantity exacted of them every day;)} 
you shall not diminish ought thereof : 
for they be idle; therefore they cry, say- 
ing, Let us go and sacrifice to our God: 
[they have not work cnough to employ 
their thoughts.}"” 

That the nature and the execution 
of this Work may be justly appre- 
ciated by our Readers, we will fur- 
ther lay before them the first chap- 
ter of Leviticus, a portion of the Sa- 
cred Writings usually omitted in fa- 
mily reading; whereas a knowledge 
of certain portions of that book is 
essential towards understanding the 
almost innumerable parts of Scrip- 
ture which treat of the Levitical 
priesthood and sacrifices. 

** Before Christ 1490 years. 1. And 
[rather, Then] the Lord called unto Mo- 
ses, [hade him not be afraid, because of 
the glory of the light in the tabernacle) 
and spake unto him out of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, [out of His 
own house,| saying, 2. Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and say unto them, 
If (rather, When] any man of you [shall] 
bring an offering [or sacrifice] unto the 
Lord, ye shall bring your offering of the 
eattle, [signifying that two men might 
join together to offer one thing) even of 
the herd and of the flock, [that is, bul- 
locks, sheep, and goats.) 3. If his offer- 
ing be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, [so 
called, because wholly burnt on the al- 
tar,} let him offer a male [being esteemed 
the best, and therefore principally ap- 
pointed,) without blemish [perfect :] 
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shall offer it of his own voluntary wil 
[or, (hatte Gay Mate Aetna 
ceptance with God,) at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, [where 
the altar of burnt offering was placed, 
before the Lord, [with his face a 
that holy place where the Divine Majesty 
dwelt.) 4, And be shall put his hand 
wpon the head of the burnt offering; 
[transferring the punishment due to him. 
self upon the sacrifice :] and it shall be 
accepted for bim, [to recommend him ts 
the favour of the Divine Majesty.) to 
make atonement for him, [owning him 
to be in a state of reconciliation with God. 
5. And he shall kill the bullock before 
the Lord: and the priests, Aaron's sons, 
shall bring the blood, and sprinkle the 
blood round about upon the altar that 
is by the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation : [the blood reminding the 
offerer that he could only have access to 
God through a Mediator offering the 
blood of the sacrifice. 7. And the sons 
of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon 
the altar, [prepare the fire and hindle the 
coals,] and tay the wood in order upon 
the fire; [which was done every morning 
and every night to prevent its going out] 
9. And the priest shal! burn all on the 
altar, to be a burnt sacrifice, an offering 
made by fire, [being altogether consumed, 
ana no part left,) of a sweet savour unto 
the Lord, [acceptable unto God, as the 
testimony of the sincere devotion of the 
oferer} 10. And if his offering be of 
the flocks, namely, of the sheep, or of the 
goats, for a burnt sacrifice; [not being 
able to bring a bullock for a burnt sacri- 
fice, he might bring one of these creatures 
of less value;] be sha'l bring it a male 
without blemish. 11. Aud he shall kill 
it on the side of the altar Northward 
before the Lord: [the greater sacrifices 
called the most holy things, had this pe- 
culiar place assigned them where they 
were to be killed:) and the priests, Aaron's 
sons, Shall sprinkle his [its) blood round 
about upon the altar: 13. And the priest 
shall bring it all, and burn it upon the 
altar: it is a burnt sacrifice, an offering 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord. 14. And if the burnt sacrifice for 
his offering to the Lord be of fowls, then 
he shall bring his offering of turtle-doves, 
or of young pigeons: [if @ man was not 
able to go to the charge of a sheep ora 
goat, a bird wus accepted.) - 17. And he 
shall cleave it with the wings thereof, 
but shall not divide it asunder: [they were 
to be so cloven as not to be separated from 
the body, but still to remain hanging to it:] 
and the priest shall burn it upon the al- 
tar, upon the wood that is upon the fire: 
it is a burnt sacrifice, an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord, 
[sigm- 
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‘signifying, that whatever the oblation, 
f made no difference in itz acceptance 
with God.] 

From the above quotations, our 
Readers will sec the nature of this 
short Explication of the Writings of 
Moses. The Book seems admirably 
calculated for the use of families, 
where there are young persons, and 
more particularily where children are 
under the tuition of Tutors and Go- 
vernesses. 

The Book is dedicated to Dr. Bell. 
The Editor mentions with high sa- 
tisfaction the good derived in his own 
parish from the adoption of Dr. Bell's 
system : 

“An hundred and fifty children are 
taught by subscription, and 70 in the 

r-bouse : two schools are also estab- 
fished in the extreme parts of his parish 
by one of his parishioners, J. P. Ander- 
don, Esq. who, after having first erected 
commodious apartments for the purpose ; 
he at his sole expence provides for the 
education of upwards of 180 children. 
Both himself,” Mr. Clapham continues, 
in a well-turned and elegant compli- 
ment, “ and his amiable and accomplish- 
ed partner, superintending the master 
and mistress of their overflowing semi- 
naries with uniform diligence and un- 
ceasing solicitude; rebuking the objects 
of their benevolence with mild authority, 
and encouraging them with engaging 
kindness, restraining the forward, and 
animating the timid.” 

Mr. Clapham says, 

Should this illustration of the Pen- 
tateuch, this introduction tu the under- 
standing of the Sacred Writings, be so 
generally satisfactory, and so well receiv- 
ed, as to induce me to offer another part 
of them to the approbation of the pub- 
lick, I shall, if it please God to continue 
my life and-health, cheerfully under- 
take, though with bumility and defe- 
rence, the aweful task,” 


105. Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Phillips. 

SOME short time back a Noble- 
man offered 5/. reward to every in- 
former who impeached persons buy- 
ing hares. He was astonished to see 
the most notorious Poachers pour in 
with informations ; and, in the end, he 
found that he was offering a bounty 
for commission of the offence. A. 
aud B. were poachers. A. agreed to 
inform against B. The penalty was 
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51. of which A. as informer, received 
hack 50s. and the Noblemao’s 5/. into 
the bargain. The mistake was de- 
tected: and the plan relinquished. 
We, of course, agree in respect of 
principle and plan (so far as concerns 
reform and the classification of offen- 
ders) with the good and amiable pa- 
trons of this Society ; but, in their pro- 
posed method of correcting young de- 
linquents by education and suitable 
employ, we are remmded of the old 
story of the innocent girl, who ap- 
plied for reception at the Magdalen : 
“Qualify yourself first by prostitu- 
tion, and we will then receive you.” 
Without this distortion of the mat- 
ter, it is a serious truth, that neglect 
of the good, in order to relorm the 
bad, induces the former to tread in 
the steps of the latter. The virtuous 
poor cannot ensure to their children 
universally such a blessing as instruc- 
tion and employ, and therefore it is 
unjust to bestow them upon far in- 
ferior candidates, except ‘under ac- 
companiments of punishment. False 
philanthropy has the same effect in 
society at large, as spoiling children 
in a family, and destroys the law of 
Providence, which has made adver- 
sity its means of instruction and re- 
form. All sorts of rogues have now 
advocates, who petition Parliament 
for the conversion of prisons into pa- 
laces, and the abolition of whipping, 
while a Nobleman’s son is flogged at 
Eton for a false concord. Honest 
labourers and mechanics work twelve 
or fourteen hours a day to support 
their families; while a thief in gaol 
is humanely limited to six, with the 
benefit besides of cleanliness, cloath- 
ing, and fare, better than that of any 
agricultural peasant. Is it then any 
wonder that mivor offences increase ; 
and that bad habits should breed more 
serious criminality ? The gaols were 
pot-houses when Howar’ began the 
reform ; but the other extreme has 
ensued. What is the punishment of 
solitude, but ennui: as if a ruffian 
cared for any thing but labour and 
pain? With respect therefore to ju- 
venile offenders, in many crimes we 
think that the laws should be altered. 
The form in which profligates can 
serve their Country is by making 
them instrumental in its defence. We 
know that it is very injurious to the 
service that the gaols should be emp- 
tied into the Army or Navy indiscri- 
minately ; but we are speaking of ju- 
venile 
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venile offenders, boys. We thivk that 
they should be put into a penitentiary 
ship, under an invalided boatswaiu 
and school-master, or sent to a fo- 
reign garrison; there be badged, and 
exposed to the meanest offices, with 
the humane and limited discipline of 
birch, not the cat, till they had re- 
deemed their character by good con- 
duct; and then, after some voyages, 
or garrison duty for a time, be again 
free agents : no ship or garrison to re- 
ceive beyond a certain number, and 
then only as servants to the crew or 
regiment, with the full understanding 

the intention. Many a young tor- 
ment in superior life has died a fine 
officer; and many an inferior lad be- 
come an able seaman; a character 
full as useful as converting them into 
whining Conventiclers. We respect 
the virtuous and amiable Quakers, 
who are at the bottom of these well- 
meant reforms; but we also know, 
that their abhorrence of war, even in 
self-defence, would occasion the ex- 
tirpation of half the species, and leave 
the rest tyrants and rogues with im- 
unity. With females, their plans are 
ess exceptivnable. 


106. Report of the Institution for the Edu- 
cation of Deaf and Dumb Children, es- 
tablished June 25, 1810, and established 
by Seal of Cause from the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh ; with Specimens of Com- 
position, &c. Edinb. 8vo. pp. 72. 

TO estimate the value of this be- 
nevolent Institution, we have only (to 
use the language of the Report) “to 
contemplate the Deaf and Dumb io 
their natural and unimproved state— 
almost the lowest condition in which a 
moral being can be placed—and then 
survey in the school the effects of in- 
struction. It has completely broken 
down the barrier hitherto considered 
insurmountable, which excluded all 
the lights of truth, of reason, and of 
religion, from the minds of these un- 
fortunate persons.” p. 24. 

The pupils are taught to read and 
write their native language, to com- 
pose in it with ease and fluency, and 
even to use it in articulate speech. 
They are also taught arithmetic, shoe- 
making, or such other branches of 
education as may fit them for the 
stations to which they are destined. 
The girls are taught sewing, shoe- 
binding, and other peculiar branches 
of female education. 
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It appears (p. 10.) that in Scotland 
alone, vot less than eight hundred per- 
sons are in this melancholy condition, 

It is a most gratifying reflection, 
that Providence has annexed such 
power to Mind and Reason, as to 
enable them, by dint of Art, even to 
overcome its own apparently insu- 
perable barriers, defective organs, 


107. Report of the Committee of the 
London Infirmary for curing the Dis- 
eases of the Eye, occasioned by the false 
and calumnious statements contained 
in a Letter addressed by Sir William 
Adams to the Right Honourable and 
Honourable the Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital, 8vo. pp. 107. Long- 
man and Co. 


WE have often been astonished at 
the imprudence of professional men 
in stirring a hornet’s nest. Crimina- 
tory altacks, unless they are founded 
upon pure motives, are capable of 
complete substantiation, aud are con- 
ducted with temper, only fail of their 
object ; and benevolent people will 
think very serious!y of them asa pub- 
lic injury, when connected with cha- 
ritable institutions. By this Report 
it appears that Sir Wm. Adams has 
rashly and voluntarily offered him- 
self up for an anatomical subject, and 
been dissected and lectured upon ae- 
cordingly. The Report being only 
vindication as to matter of fact, it 
is unnecessary to say more than that 
it is well drawn up. 


108. First Report of the Committee of 
the Wiltshire Society: containing an 
Account of the Laws and Regulations 
established at the first Meeting, May 
14, 1817, and the subsequent Resolu- 
tions of the Commitice ; submitted to 
the General Meeting, May 19, 1818. 
12mo. pp. 16. Barnard and Farley. 
“THE object of the Wiltshire So- 

ciety is, to raise a fund, by donations 
and annual subscriptions, for the pur- 
pose of apprenticing the children of 
poor Wiltshire parents, resident in Lon- 
don ; and also for lending to such as 
shall be so apprenticed, if their con- 
duct shall have been meritorious, a cer- 
tain sum of money at the expiration of 
their apprenticeship, to establish them 
in business,” 


109. Monk’s Vindication of the University 
of Cambridge, (concluded from p. 534) 
IN page 79 the tables are turned 


upon the President with a vengianess 
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“ The sum of his censures upon the 
persons who signed the representation 
is comprised in: this paragraph : 

«[ should here add the signatures of 


the parties, but for the following reasons, 
Nothing can be more discordant than 
the principles which brought them to- 
. Two or three, perhaps, have 
been actuated by downright honest, but 
narrow prejudices; more, by anxiety for 
the interest of their friends, Some are 
so distinguished by literature or science, 
that 
‘ We wonder how the devil they came 
there.’ 
£ Some were merely passive, and signed 
without any consideration at all. Four 
of the whole body very soon acknow- 
ledged their error, and, directly or in- 
directly, made the most handsome apo- 
logies to me. I have no doubt that more 
will follow these examples. So outrage- 
ous and sweeping a declaration, so grossly 
expressed, displaying such ignorance of 
the history, laws, and precedents of the 
University, such presumption in an un- 
acknowledged body, and such hostility 
to science in a literary one, may, as has 
been suggested by a learned friend, lead 
future Antiquarians to conjecture, should 
this precious document be preserved, 
that there is a material error in its date, 
and that instead of April 4, 1818, we 
ought, perhaps, to read April 1, 1300.” 
38 


“When a gentleman condescends to 
adopt such language, he forfeits all claim 
to the respect and deference which his 
station in society, or his eminence in 
science, would demand, I! shall, there- 
fore, make no apology for telling Sir 
James, that the paragraph just quoted 
can be compared with nothing that | 
ever read, except the lowest effusions of 
the Newspayers. Lest, however, I should 
seem myself to be imitating his habit of 
general and unsupported censure, I shall 
beg the Reader to attend to the different 
members of the sentence, each of which 
eontains a distinct charge. With respect 
to his omitting the names of the parties, 
it is pretty evident that this was not done 
for their sakes, or from any tenderness 
to them. 

“* Nothing can be more discordant 
than the principles which brought them 
together.’ The principles which induced 
them to sign the paper were, I appre- 
hend, the same in every case—an at- 
taehment to the University, and to the 
Church, together with a feeling of their 
duty. But Sir James persists throughout 
his pamphlet to assert, that these were 
only the professed motives, and that their 
real ones were widely different, To all 
this I reply, that of a person's motives 
I can admit no representation except his 
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own; and that, when I see his actions 
correspond faithfully with bis alleged 
principles, I believe his representation 
to have Seen a just one. To pretend 
to penetrate into the recesses of the 
heart, aud to assign motives and feel- 
ings, is arbitrary and presumptuous, 
and actually usurps the’ power which be- 
longs to Omniscience alone. Did it not 
occur to Sir J, Smith, that his readers 
would perpetually exclaim — ‘ How de 
you know this?" ‘ Whence does that ap- 
pear?’ It is really insufferable to hear 
a person, who is so inaccurate in mat- 
ters where correct information was with- 
in his reach, pretending to certain know- 
ledge respecting things which must be, 
from their nature, beyond the range of 
human sagacity to determine. 

** * Two or three, perhaps, have been ac- 
tuated by downright honest, but narrow 
prejudices.’ Akin to this, is a sentence 
in the last passage quoted: ‘ Some of 
them, doubtless, (actuated) by honest pre- 
possession and prejudice.’ It is rather 
singular to find the epithet Aonest at- 
tached to prepossessijon and prejudice. 
We will not, however, quarrel with the 
laudatory word, but merely remark, that 
by prepossession and narrow prejudices 
is meant, attachment to the Church of 
England. No other interpretation, at 
least, am I able to give to this charge ; 
which applies with all its force, not te 
two or three only, but, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, to every one of the eighteen per- 
sons accused. I would, however, remind 
the Writer, that, if he be sincere in his 
own religious opinions, it becomes him, 
when speaking of those of others, to use 
terms of respect, or at least of deceney. 

*** More by anxiety for the interests of 
their friends.’ This is the topic which 
Sir James brings forward in various 
places, and to which some of his most 
violent language is devoted. But the 
assertion, that any of the Tutors were 
influenced by a wish to serve the cause 
of other candidates, rests entirely upon 
his own unsupported authority. I pre- 
tend not, like him, to a power of de- 
tecting the hidden feelings of the heart ; 
but this fact I beg leave to mention :— 
There happens to be, according to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, only 
one of this number, who is on such 
terms of intimacy and friendship with 
any candidate, as can give him a per- 
sonal interest in his success; and the 
character of this gentieman, for steady 
and houourable principle, is too well 
known, to allow a suspicion that he 
was actuated, upon this or any oceasion, 
by other feelings than those of con- 
science and of duty. 

** © Some are so distinguished by litera- 
ture or science, that ‘we wonder how the 
cern 
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devil they came there.’ This is definite 
enough. We have seen Sir James ex- 
pressly dec!aring, in the passage already 
quoted (p. 48.), that ‘no Clergyman, dis- 
tinguisbed for literature or eminent ac- 
quirements, has started any objection 
against him.’ Now, seventeen ef the ob- 
jecting Tutors are Clergymen : conse- 
quently, there is only one to whom this 
delicately-turned compliment can pos- 
sibly apply; and the praise happens to 
be bestowed in a quarter where it is 
well deserved. I suspect, however, that 
the object of his selection does not think 
so highly of the judgment of his pane- 
gyrist, as to feel gratified by the honour 
conferred on him. 

«* * Some were merely passive, and si, 
without any consideration at all. 1} shall 
here only appeal to the Reader, whetber 
it be credible, that any persons, who 
have not only arrived at years of discre- 
tion, but have a-tually been selected, in 
aplace where their characters are known, 
to fill the very important offices of Tu- 
tors of Colleges, are capable of express- 
ing a decided opinion upon a solemn and 
important point, upon which they have, 
in fact, never thought at all: or whether 
it be decent to make a charge of weak- 
ness, bordering upon idiotcy, against 
gentlemen whose public situations give 
them a title to respect. 

“* © Four of the whole body very soon ac- 
hnowledged their error, and, directly or 
indirectly, made the most handsome apo- 
fogies to me. I have no doubt that more 
will follow these eramples.’ It is really 
distressing to find Sir James Smith ma- 
king assertions, which exceed all human 
powers of belief. What evidence, less 
than their own distinct and public tes- 
timony, will make us credit, that four 
gentlemen, invested with important and 
responsible functions, who bad declared 
a decided sentiment on a serious topic, 
should, a very short time after, without 
the intervention of any new fact, or any 
pretence for change of judgment, dis- 
cover and confess that the opinion, so 
solemnly declared, was erroneous. Who 
the four penitents are, nobody has yet as- 
eertained. All with whom I bave con- 
versed, declare the firmest adherence to 
their declaration ; and the present as- 
sertion is received, not only with incre- 
dulity, but with ridicule. Had any of 
the persons in question really changed 
their opinion upon the propriety of a 
stranger and a Dissenter becoming a 
Professor amongst us, they would, | ap- 
prehend, have thought it right, in jus- 
tice to all parties, to make their recan- 
tation public. 

‘* © So outrageous and sweeping a de- 
elaration.” Would the deelaration have 
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been more agreeable to Sir J. Smith, 
had it been directed against him indi- 
vidually as a stranger and Dissenter, in- 
stead of wearing the present comprehen- 
sive form, which prevents the suspicion 
of its being personally pointed against 
bimself ? 

** ¢ So grossly expressed.’ In what the 
grossness of expression consists, I am un- 
able to discover, and must therefore leave 
this point to others. The declaration 
was written by a gentleman of the high- 
est character for science and talent, 
whose mind and whose language are 
alike foreign from every thing gross. 
The words were intended to put the Vice 
Chancellor in possession of the senti- 
ments of the parties, expressed in a 
short, distinct, and tangible form. 

“* Displaying such ignorance of the 
history, laws, and precedents of the Uni- 
versity.”" Indeed? and how does this 
appear? It is, perhaps, presumed that 
these gentlemen were ignorant of the 
fact of Vigani, Rolfe, and Bradley, bav- 
ing received the title of Professors, 
though not members of the University. 
But is it not more probable that they 
were acquainted with a matter, recorded 
in the Cambridge Calendar, which had 
for years lain upon their tables? I have 
already shewn that there was no prece- 
dent for that of which the Tutors ex- 
pressed their disapprobation. But it is 
waste of time to refute such logic as Sir 
James's; he does not seem to know, that 
it is possible at the same time, to be aware 
of a precedent, and to disapprove an imi- 
tation of the example. 

“« * Such presumption in an unacknew- 
ledged body’ —‘ Presumption !* The 
Reader will bardly tolerate such a charge 
proceeding from such a quarter ! 

* Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione que- 
rentes ?” 
It is, however, a mistake, or confusion 
of ideas, which leads to this accusation. 
The office of Tutor is not unacknow- 
iedged, but is, on the contrary, accord- 
ing to the Statutes and the practice of 
the University, a situation of great re- 
sponsibility, in every thing that con- 
cerns the conduct, the expences, or the 
education of his Pupils. Had the repre- 
sentation purported to be, a Resolution 
of the Tutors, carried at a meeting by a 
majority of the body, there would have 
been some meaning in the accusation : 
at present there is none. The paper 
merely contains the sentiments of eight- 
een individuals of the Senate, upon a 
subject regarding the young men, in 
which they are, from their situations, 
particularly interested. Sir James is not 
aware, that it is neither uncommon nor 
irregular for a number of members ae 
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the Senate to present to the Vice Chan- 
cellor respectful statements of their opi- 
nion upon public measures. I have my- 
self heard several Heads of Colleges, per- 
sons from their long residence best ac- 
quainted with our customs, and from 
their situation most likely to discourage 
the interference of any unauthorized 
Body, declare their distinct approbation 
of the step taken by the Tutors: nor 
have I learned that any one, even of the 
few persons who condemn the represen- 
tation itself, has insinuated that, in mak- 
ing it, they assumed any right which 
did not strictly belong to them. 

«* * Such hostility to science in a literary 
one.’ —This accusation will not meet with 
better success than its companions. If 
the arguments adduced in my preceding 
pages be valid, the cause of science in 
the University is better promoted, by 
encouraging deserving candidates of our 
own Body, than by introducing strangers 
to fill our offices. At all events, Sir 
James Smith should convince us of the 
contrary, before he can be entitled to 
accuse us of ‘ hostility to science.’ 

—** May, as has been suggested by a 
learned friend, lead future Antiquarians 
to conjecture, should this precious docu- 
ment be preserved, that there is a mate- 
rial error in its date, and that instead of 
April 4, 1818, we ought, perhaps, to read 
April i, 1300." * Oh! most lame and 
impotent conclusion!’ So, all the tra- 
gedy of the preceding sentences ends 
with an allusion to the novel and face- 
tious topic of April Fools. The learning, 
indeed, of Sir James's friend is of a pro- 
digious kind, since it enables him to spe- 
culate upon what future Antiquarians 
may conjecture that we ought to read ; 
Ta 7 ture, Ta 7” iocdutva, pd F” rte, 
But, learned as he is, he has led Sir 
James into an unlucky scrape: the ob- 
vious application of his recondite jest 
is, that the President of the Linnzwan 
Society came to Cambridge upon a fool's 
errand.” 

In the latter end of the pamphlet 
Professor Monk takes occasion to re- 
present the real state of the public 
mind in the University respecting these 

roceedings, and which seems to have 

n very different from that ascribed 
to it by Sir James. We shall now con- 
cludethisarticle after again expressing 
our satisfaction at seeing so able a de- 
fence of those invaluable Lastitutions 
which the wisdom of our Legislature 
bas fenced round with barriers that 
we sincerely hope will never be broke 
down by the assaults of those whose 
object, we repeat it, is to rise upon 
their ruins. 

Gaunt. Mac, Suppl. LXXXVIII. Paat II. 
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110. Bardouc; or, the Goatherd of Mount 
Taurus; an Eastern Tale, translated 
JSrom the French of Adrien de Sarrazin. 

12mo, pp. 187. Sherwood and Co. 
THIS is an entertaining and in- 
structive little Tale, in which the 

Oriental accompaniments of Genii and 

Fairies are judiciously applied; and, 

from the excellent moral it inculcates, 

the work may be safely presented to 
the Juvenile Reader. 


ill. Cases of Diseased Prepuce, &e. I- 
lustrated with Etchings. By William 
Wadd, £sq. Surgeon Extraordinary 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent. Ato. pp. 31. Callow. 

THIS is, and ought to be, a sealed 
Book to the generality of Readers. 
But to the Medical Practitioner it 
is a most valuable present; and the 
Etchings by the masterly hand of the 
Author are fully equal to those we 
have before noticed in vol. LXXXVI. 
i. 240. 


112. A Warning to Britons ; containing 
Facts connected with the Patriots in 
South America. By Dan. Houghton 
Simons. @vo. pp. 43. Sherwood and Co. 
THIS Pampblet is well worth the 

perusal of every Englishman who me- 

ditates a trip to the Spanish Main. 

The sufferiogs of the Author and those 

who accompanied bim are revolting 

to humanity. 


113. Edric the Forester; or, the Mys- 
teries of the Haunted Chamber. An 
Historical Romance, in Three Vols. By 
Mrs. Anne Ker, of his Grace the Duke 
of Roxburgh’s family: Author of “ the 
Heiress di Montalde,” &c. &e. &e. 3 
vols, Hughes. 

OF the credulity which might pre- 
vail when ‘ Edric the Forester” is 
represented to have run his career, in 
the days of William the Conqueror, 
we have not now to determine: but, 
in the more enlightened period of the 
nineteenth ceutury, the Reader will 
require something like probability 
in the construction of a narrative, 
however ingeniously his fancy may 
be arrested by the imprisonment of 
Knights and Damsels in the turrets 
of a Castle, or by the effects of su- 
pernatural appearances, or a guilty 
conscience. 


114. Second Edition, enlarged. Shaks- 
peare’s Genius justified. A few con- 
cise Examples of Resterations and li- 

lust? ations 
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lustrations of Seven Hundred Pas- 
sages in Shakspeare’s Plays, which 
have afforded abundant scope for Cri- 
tical Animadversion ; and hitherto held 
at defiance the penetration of all Shaks- 
peare’s Commentators. By Z. Jack- 
son. 8vo. pp. 24. Major. 
THIS Work, which was at first 
roposed to be published in Four 
vistinet Parts, having become the 
speculation of a Bookseller, will be 
published entire in one Octavo Volume. 
The subject is curious; but the 
Emendations are extremely bold. 
Mr. Jackson thus unfolds his plan. 
« Chance alone led me into this kind 
of study. It was early in the ninth year 
of my captivity (being then a hostage 
in France), that a fellow prisoner fa- 
voured me with a few volumes of John- 
son and Steevens’s edition of Shakspeare : 
they were truly a treat! To the rich re- 
past I sat down, and from day to day re- 
galed myself with the text. Having read 
the plays with attention, I re-commenced 
their perusal ; resorting at each refer- 
ence to the notes, to see how far my 
comprehension of the Poet correspond- 
ed with the illustrations of our highly 
learned Commentators; as also, to seek 
instruction from their observations. 
Here the variety of opinions awakened 
me first to reflection. | had met with 
many misconstructions ; and, from my 
practical knowledge of the Typographic 
art, perceived, in many instances, that 
the Commentators had totally per- 
verted the Author’s sense, by changing 
words, in each of which the transposi- 
tion of a single letter was only required 
to restore the original reading.” 


115. Cursory Observations, chicfly re- 
lating to the Conversation and Man- 
ners of Private Society. By Clericus. 
sm, 8vo. pp. 43. Hatchard. 

VERY excellent rules for the pro- 
per conduct of conversation; and, if 
observed, of inestimable import in that 
branch of happiness which depends 
upon social or convivial intercourse. 


116. The First Principles of Algebra, 
Designed for the use of Students. By 
T. W. C. Edwards, M7. 4. sm. 8vo. pp. 
170. Iley. 

THERE is something prepossessing 
in the ‘appearance of this very neat 
Pocket Compendium ; for the print- 
ing is masterly, and the paper hot- 

ressed and fine. 

Little new light, it perhaps may be 
thought, can be thrown on the sub- 
ject of Algebra by apy modern pen, 
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since so many great men of former 
days, among whom rank Sir keaac 
Newton, the immortal M‘Laurin, aad 
Professor Simson, have left on it 
towering monuments of their labour. 

The fact is, daily improvements 
are making in the sciences, and to 
keep pace with these improvements 
new authors are wanting. Not that 
every one who writes, however laud- 
able may be his design, is happy 
enough to merit the thanks of the 
community of letters, or be esteemed 
worthy of reference and quotation, 
Such writers, however, as Bonny. 
castle and Edwards, are proud ex- 
ceptions to this remark; and their 
introductions to the Universal Arith- 
metic of Newton will be read with 
pleasure as long as the English lan- 
guage shall endure. 

We would not by any means be 
understood to reflect on the works 
of other Algebraists who have writ. 
ten elaborately on the same head; 
and we certainly do think that, when 
a man devotes a large portion of his 
time with a view of being beneficial 
te society, mankind is in a measure 
indebted to him, although his talents 
may fail to command respect, or bis 
labours to be generally useful—non 
omnia possumus omnes. 

In Edwards's First Principles, even 
the advanced Mathematician will fiod 
beauties he had never dreamt of, 
and the beginner will be delighted 
with this new road to analysis. Above 
all, the Method of Equations, and the 
elegant questions which follow, are 
particularly deserving of the notice 
of every lover of acuteness in reason- 
ing, and of every admirer of preci- 
sion and taste. 

We sincerely hope this treatise will 
be generally introduced into the se- 
minaries of the Empire, and be not 
ouly universally admired, but copied 
as a model. 


117. Education, upon the Plan of Spell- 
ing, Dividing, and Pronouncing, by 
giving attention to the Primary and 
Secondary Accent, and to the sound 
of the Vowel; whereby many Words 
may be known at once, and other Ad- 
vantages. By the Rev. J. Snape. 
24mo. pp. 64 and 66. Souter. 

AN ingenious and useful Work, of 
which Two Parts are published at the 
moderate price of 6d. each; and they 
are “ to be continued according to the 


demand.” 
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POETRY. 
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Lines written immediately on hearing of 
the Queen’s Death. 


BUT late we mourn’d a fower untimely 
cropt, [dropt ; 
Now weep for one which full of years has 
The younger Charlotte promise gave of 
worth, 
This had fulfill’d each duty of her birth ; 
As wife, as mother, and as sovereiga, long, 
She shone the theme of ev’ry British song. 
We grant some human failings might ob- 
scure: (pure? 
But where’s the mind like spotless di'mond 
That brow, which more than half a century 
held 
A diadem whose lustre none excell’d, 
Has cure a claim to reverential love. 
(’Twill wear, we trust, a brighter crown 
above.) [shar’d, 
Long had her numerous race the blessing 
Of but one parent, tho’ time both had 
spar’d: 
Then say, can pen or pencil boast the power 
To paint with pathos due that aweful hour, 
When filial arms upheld her, to receive 
That holy food which Sutton * came togive? 
When he who now the rod of empire sways, 
Hung o’er her couch, in mute attentive 
gaze; [round, 
Her other duteous offspring bending 
Anxious to catch the last maternal sound, 
Soatch the last glances from that form re- 
ver'd, [endear’d ? 
Which length of suffering bad still more 
So gently thro’ the “ gate of death” she 
pass’d, [her last ; 
That none could say which moment was 
Then, when too fully sure the soul had fled, 
Her elder prop his Royal sisters led, 
And all together from the scene withdrew. 
O’er grief like theirs for hours a veil they 
threw, {can fin, 
To mourn unseen that void which none 
Bowing like subjects to th’ All-sovereign 
Will. [great 
The poor now weep their Patrovess; the 
Her who long solely grac’d the Regal seat ; 
Mother of Britain! may succeeding 
Queens, 
Midst grandeur’s brightest, most seduc- 
tive scenes, 
Maintain in equa! purity that Court, 
Where Vice acknowledg’d never dar’d re- 
sort; 
And let not future ages say, “ in vain 
Was lent th’ example of this virtuous 
Reign !” 





'* The Archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
ministers the Sacrament in a manner pecu- 
liarly impressive. 


Srawzas by the late Wittiam Hupson, Esq. 
of St. John’s, near Athlone, in the County 
of Roscommon, the Nephew of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


TERN Winter's rage the fields deforms, 
Aud strips the trees of green ; 
Its howling winds, its rustling storms, 
Now sadden every scene. 


Or now its gurgling torrents flow, 
And swell th’ extended lake ; 

Or battering hail, and driving snow, 
Wild devastations make. 


On the known bill forlorn I stand, 
Where oft I’ve stood before ; 
And pensive view my native land, 

Its lake and winding shore. 


Where yonder turrets meet my eye, 
Now mouldering to decay, 
If legendary tales be true, 
Ano antient City lay. 
( Here two Verses are wanting. } 


And there embo<om’d on the plain, 
Fast by yon watery waste, 

Late the retreat of peace and love, 
My mouldering mansion’s placed. 

The ruin’d Church, with ivy crowa’d, 
Marks to my streaming eye 

The hallow’d venerabie ground, 
Where my dear kindred lie. 


There lie the relicks of a Sire 
Compassionate and just, 

Whom my sad eyes beheld expire, 
And mingle with the dust, 


A Sister too, whose spotless life 
Was like the clear noon-day ; 

Bless’d as a daughter, mother, wife, 
Untimely snatch’d away. 


Aud there, beneath the lime-tree shade, 
The cold turf on ber breast, 
Are a lov’d Wife’s sad ashes laid: 
And there my own shall rest. 
Her beauteous form consign’d to earth, 
That form which charm’d each eye ; 
Her innocence and modest worth 
Have sought their kiadred sky. 
And buried in a foreign land 
The tuneful Goldsmith lies, 
No kinsman grasp’d his stiffening hand, 
Or clos’d his dying eyes. 
Consign'd to death, that levels all, 
My Uncle met his doom ; 
And Burke and Reynolds wept bis fall, 
And Jobnson grav’d his tomb. 
As nipping frost, in luckless hour, 
Oft blights the blooming rose ; 
While many a weed and banefui flower 
Beneath its influence glows. 


When 
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When thoughts like these invade my mind 
As Winter’s rage assails ; 

Oh! what are clouds and howling wind 
To what my bosom feels ! 





THE WHEAT SHEAF. 
Tune: The Mulberry Tree. 
BEXOLD, fellow labourers, the Wheat 
Sheaf so fine, 
The glories of Autumn resplendently shine; 
How rich are the honours of these hanging 
ears, {our fears. 
The crown of our labours, our hopes, and 
Cuorus. 
Then, come, raise the song for the Wheat 
Sheaf so fine, [ley Wine, 
We ll drink to the Wheat in our good Bar- 
May those, who have toil’d till their brows 
run with sweat, [good Wheat. 
Never know what it is to want bread of 


The firm staff of life is our good Wheaten 
Bread, 
And tho’ thousands daily upon it are fed, 
Old and young, sick and healthy, the rich 
and the poor, 
All relish it still, and the blessing procure. 
Chorus: Then, come, &c, 


But we do not alone for Loaf-bread the 

Wheat prize, [and pies, 

We’re indebted to that for our puddings 

And delicates too might more frequently 

taste, [der’s waste, 

If it were not for starch, and for hair-pow- 
Chorus : Then, come, &c, 


The stalk to our cattle in winter gives food, 
Is a thatch to our cots, wet and cold to ex- 
clude, [bed, 
It affords the tir’d lab’rer a soft and sweet 
Where at night, free from care, he re- 
poses his head. 
Chorus: Then, come, &c. 


When, thus, of the Wheat Sheaf, we’re 
singing ia praise, [we'll raise ; 
To the Giver of Wheat our glad voices 
With the Psalmist we ’I] join in thanksgiv- 
ings to greet [flour of Wheat *. 
Him who gives peace on earth, and the 
Cuorvs. 
Then, come, grateful sing for the Wheat 
Sheaf so fine, [gives Wine ; 
All thanks be to Him who gives Wheat and 
Be daily that prayer with all fervency said, 
Which for body and soul humbly asks 
DAILY BREAD. 





The following Lines are extracted from Sir 
T. Rawlinson’s Common-place Book, in 
1706; the Year in which he was Lord 
Mayor of London. 

A WISH. 

W5aTEVER blessings you my life deny, 

Grant me, kind Heaven, this one thing 
when I die: 

I charge this guardian spirit here, 

And as thou lov’st me, further this my prayer. 





* Psalm cxlvii. 14. 





When I’m to leave this grosser sphere, 
and try 

Death, that amazing curiosity ; 

When just about to breathe my last ; [heart, 

Then when no mortal joy can strike my 

Let me soft melting strains of musick hear, 

Whose dying sounds may speak death to 
my ear, 

Gently the bonds of life untie, 

Till in sweet raptures I dissolve and die. 

How soft and easy my new birth will be, 

Help’d on by musick’s gentle midwifery | 

And I, who ’midst these charmd expire, 

Shall wing a soul, well-tun’d, to Heaven’s 
Choir. 





Lines written in Defence of Modern Fashions, 


AMBITIOUS Childhood, when of walk. 
ing sick, 
Can to a horse convert a fiddle-stick, 
A cane, a broom, a poker, or a reed *, 
Then speak in “ terms of manage”’ to the 
steed ; (stud, 
Yet would the boy give all his motley 
For one small poney, form'd of flesh and 
blood ; [skip, 
Oh, how he’d make it caper, bound, and 
And “‘ witch the world, with feats of horse. 
manship !” 
From morn till night, within doors, and 
without, 
Miss pulls her little fav’rite about, 
With tawdry silks, and gauze, and rib- 
bands gay, 
Delights the pretty Puppet to array: 
On its red lips imprints th’ ambrosia! kiss, 
And dress considers as the height of bliss. 
A few years pass — and, in their wishes 
bless’d, [dress’d ; 
The Man is mounted, and the Lady 
Brooms, canes, and fiddlesticks are all 
forgot, 
And Dolly shares a cast-off Beauty’s lot. 
Yet, though no longer, now, the girl aud boy, 
Phey stiil indulge the bope of future joy : 
And still, to keep that pleasing hope alive, 
Will such-like wretched substitutes con- 
trive. 
Smooth then your brows, ye Critic tribe, 
so sad, 
And unmolested let the Virgins + pad: 
Soon may they pass Dan Hymen’s bright 
Ordeal, [real ! 
And these fictitious loads give way to 
An Ovp Resipent. 





On the numerous New Buildings 
about London. 
NO more is Old London begirt with fair 
fields ; [now yields ! 
What a harvest of brick-bats her circuit 
Obscuring each view, and each prospect 


sublime, [time. 
With what must be rubbish in fifty years’ 
ANTIQUARIUS. 


Clerkenwell. 





ee Equitare in arundine longo.” 
+ Such was the fashion of the day. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


eee seas 

ot signed at Aix-la-Chapelle on 

ae 15th Nov. 1818, by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Courts of Austria, France, 

Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia *. 

“ The Ministers of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, asa 
consequence of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the Convention signed on the 
9th of October, relative to the evacuation 
of the French territory by the foreign 
troops, and after having addressed to each 
ether the Notes, of which copies are sub- 
joined, have assembled in conference, to 
take into consideration the relations which 
ought to be established, in the existing 
state of things, between France and the 
co-subscribing Powers of the Treaty of 
Peace of the 20th of Nov. 1815—relations 
which, by securing to France the place 
that belongs to her in the system of Eu- 
rope, will bind her more closely to the 
pacific and benevolent views in which all 
the Sovereigns participate, and will thus 
consolidate the general tranquillity. 

« After having matarely investigated 
the conservative principles of the great 
interests which constitute the order of 
things established, under the auspices of 
Divine Providence, in Europe, by the 
Treaty of Paris of the 30th of May, 1514, 
the recés of Vienna, and the Treaty of 
Peace of the year 1815, the Courts sub- 
scribing the present act do, in consequence, 
unanimously acknowledge and deciare— 

“ 1, That they are firmly resolved 
never to depart, either in their ~utual 
relations, or in those which connect them 
with other States, from the principles of 
that intimate union which has hitherto 
decided over all their common relations 
and interests —a union rendered more 
strong and indissoluble by the bonds of 
Christian fraternity which the Sovereigns 
have formed among themselves. 

“2, That this union, which is the more 
real and durable, inasmuch as it depends 
on no separate interest or temporary com- 
bination, can only have for its object the 
maintenance of general peace, founded on 
a religious respect for the engagements 
contained in the treaties, and for the whule 
of the rights resulting therefrom. 

“3. That France, associated with other 
Powers by the restoration of legitimate 
monarchical and constitutional Power, en 
gages henceforth to concur in the mainte- 
nance and consolidation of a system which 
has given peace to Europe, and assured 
its duration. 


“4, That if, for the better attaining 
the above declared object, the Powers 
which have concurred in the present act, 
should judge it necessary to establish par- 
ticular meetings, either of the Sovereigns 
themselves, or of their respective Ministers 
and Plenipotentiaries, to treat in common 
of their proper interest, in so far as they 
have reference to the object of their pre- 
sent deliberations, the time and place of 
these meetings shall, ou such occasion, be 
previously fixed, by means of diplomatic 
communications ; and that in the case of 
these meetings having for their object 
affairs especially connected with the in- 
terests of the other States of Europe, they 
shall only take place in consequence of a 
formal invitation on the part of such of 
those States as the said affairs may con- 
cern, and under the express reservation of 
their right of direct participation therein, 
either direcly or by their Pleuipoten- 
aries, 

“5. That the Resolutions contained ia 
the present act shall be made known to all 
the Courts of Europe, by the subjoined 
Declaration, which shall be cousidered as 
sanctioned by the Protocol, and forming 
part thereof, 

“* Done in quintuple, and reciprocally 
exchanged in the origina!, by the subscrib- 
ing Cabinets. 

‘+ Aix-la- Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818, 


(Signed) ** Merrernicu, Hanpenserc, 
“ Ricwerieu, Bernsrorer, 
**CasTieneacu, Nesserrope, 


**Wewtincton, Capon’ lsrata.” 
** DECLARATION, 

“* Now that the pacification of Europe is 
accomplished, by the resolution of with- 
drawing the foreign troops from the French 
territory ; and now that there is an end of 
those measures of precaution which de- 
plorable events had rendered necessary, 
the Ministers and Pienipotentiaries of 
their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of France, the King of Great Brie 
tain, the Kiog of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of all the Kussias, have received or- 
ders from their Sovereigns to make known 
to all the Courts of Europe the results of 
their meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, and with 
that view to publish the following Decla- 
rauion: 

“ The Convention of the 9th of October, 
which definitively regulated the execution 
of the engagements agreed to in the Treaty 
of Peace of Nov. 20, 1815, is considered 
by the Sovereigns who concurred therein 
as the accomplishment of the work of 





* The names of the Powers are put alphabetically, 





peace, 
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peace, and as the completion of the politi- 
cal system destined to ensure its solidity. 

« The intimate union established among 
the Mooarchs, who are joint parties to this 
system, by their own principles, no less 
than by the interests of their people, offers 
to Europe the most sacred pledge of its 
fature tranquillity. 

** The object of this union is as simple 
as it is great and salutary. It does not 
tend to any new political combination— 
to any change in the relations sanctioned 
by existing treaties. Calm and consistent 
in its proceedings, it has no other object 
than the maintenance of peace, and the 
security of those transactions on which the 
peace was founded and consolidated. 

** The ~overeigns, in forming this au- 
gust union, have regarded as its founda- 
mental! basis, their invariable resolution 
never to depart, either among themselves 
Or in their relations with other States, from 
the strictest observation of the principles 
of the rights of Nations; principles which, 
in their application to a state of perma- 
nent peace, can alone effectually guaran- 
tee the independence of each Government, 
and the stability of the general association. 

** Faithful to these principles, the Sove- 
reigns will maintain them equally in those 
meetings at which they may be personally 
present, or in those which shall take place 
among their Ministers ; whether it shall 
be their object to discuss in common their 
own interests, or whether they take cog- 
nizance of questions in which other Go- 
vernments shall formally claim interfer- 
ence. The same spirit which will direct 
their councils, and reign in their diploma- 
tic communications, shail preside also at 
these meetings; and the repose of the 
world shall be constantly their motive and 
their end. 

“It is with such sentiments that the 
Sovereigns have consummated the work to 
which they were called. They will not 
cease to labour for its confirmation and 
perfection. They solemnly acknowledge, 
that their duties towards God and the peo- 
ple whom they govern, make it peremp- 

tory on them to give to the world, as far 
as in their power, an example of justice, 
of concord, of moderation; happy in the 
power of consecrating, from henceforth, all 
their efforts to the protection of the arts 
of peace, to the increase of the internal 
prosperity of their States, and to the 
awakening of those sentiments of religion 
and morality, whose Empire has been too 
much enfeebled by the misfortune of the 
times. — Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 

This document bears the signature of M. 
Gentz, the Secretary of the Congress. 
(Signed) “‘ Merrerwica, Harpenserc, 

** Ricneviev, Bernstorrr, 

* CasTLEREAGH, NESSELRODE, 

*“Wertimncton, Caron’Istria.” 
Signed by M. Gentz, Secrelary of Congress. 


[LXxxvir, 


Speech of the King of France on opening 
the Legislature. 

* Gentlemen, at the commencement of 
the last Session, at the same time that I 
deplored the evils which afflicted ovr 
country, I had the satisfaction to give rea. 
son to consider the termination of them as 
near athard. A generous effort, and of 
which, I have the noble pride to say, no 
other Nation has afforded a fairer exam. 
ple, has enabled me to realize these hopes ; 
and they are so. My troops alone Occupy 
all our strong places; one of-my sons, 
who hastened to join in the first transports 
of joy of our Eastern provinces, has with 
his own hands, and amidst the acclama- 
tions of my people, hoisted the French 
standard ov the ramparts of Thionville; 
this standard now floats on all the territory 
of France. 

“The day on which those of my chil. 
dren, who have borne with so much cour- 
age the burden of an occupation of more 
than three years, have been delivered 
from it, will be one of the finest days of 
my life ; and my French heart has enjoy- 
ed no less the end of their distre<ses than 
the liberation of the country. The pro- 
vinces which have so painfully occupied 
my thoughts till this day, deserve to fix 
those of the Nation, which hzs admired, 
as | have done, their heroic resignation. 

* The noble unanimity of heart and of 
sentiments, which you manifested, when I 
called upon you for the means to fulfil our 
engagements, was a brilliant proof of the 
attachment of the French to their country, 
of the confidence of the Nation in its 
King; and Europe has eagerly received 
France, replaced in the rank which be- 
longs to her, 

“The declaration which announces to 
the world the principles on which the 
union of the five Powers is founded, suffi- 
ciently shews the friendship which prevails 
among the Sovereigns. This salutary 
union, dictated by justice and consolidated 
bywmorality and religion, has for its object 
to prevent the scourge of war, by the 
maintenance of treaties, by the guarantee 
of existing rights, and permits us to fix 
our eyes on the long days of peace, which 
such an alliance promises to Europe. 

** Thave awaited in silence this happy 
epoch, to turn my thoughts to the national 
solemnity, in which religion consecrates 
the intimate union of the people with their 
King. When receiving the Royal function 
in t'.> midst of you, I shall take to witness 
the God by whom Kings reign, the God of 
Clovis, of Charlemagne, of St. Louis; I 
shall renew at the Altar, the oath, to con- 
firm the institutions founded on that Char- 
ter, which | cherish more, since the French, 
hy a unanimous sentiment, have frankly 

rallied round it. 

‘* In the laws which will be proposed to 
you, I shall take care that its spirit ~~ 
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PART II.] 


be always consulted, in order to secure 
more aud more the public rights of the 
French, and to preserve to the Monarchy 
the force which it must have to preserve 
all the liberties which are dear to my peo- 
ple.—In seconding my wishes and my ef- 
forts, you will not forget, Gentiemen, that 
this Charter, delivering France from des- 
potism, has put an end to revolutions. [ 
depend on your concurrence to repel those 
pernicious principles which, under the 
mask of liberty, attack social order; con- 
duct, by anarchy, to absolute power; and 
whose fatal success has cost the world so 
much blood and so many tears 

“ My Ministers will lay before you the 
Budget of the expences which the public 
service requires. The protracted effects 
of events, the consequences of which we 
have been fouad to bear or to accept, 
have not yet allowed me to propose to 
you a diminution of the burdeus imposed 
upon my people: but I have the consola- 
tion to perceive, at no great distance, the 
moment when [ shall be able to satisfy 
this desire of my heart. From this mo- 
ment a limit is fixed to the increase of our 
debt ; we have the certainty that it will 
diminish in a rapid progression. This cer- 
tainty, and the loyalty of France, in the 
fulfilment of her engagements, will esta- 
blish on an immovable foundation the 
public credit, which some transitory cir- 
cumstances, common to other States, had 
seemed to affect for a moment. 

“ The French youth have just given a 
noble proof of love to their country and 
their King. The Recruiting Law has been 
executed with submixsion, and often with 
joey. While the young soldiers enter the 
ranks of the army, their brothers, who are 
released, remain in the bosom of their fa- 
milies ; and the veterans who have fulfilled 
their engagements, return to their homes : 
they are both living examples of fidelity, 
henceforth inviolable, in executing the 
Laws. 

“ After the calamities of a scarcity, the 
remembrance of which still affects my 
soul, Providence this year, lavish of its 
benefits, has covered our fields with abun- 
dant harvests. They will serve to revive 
Commerce, whose vessels visit every sea, 
and shew the French flag to the most re- 
mote Nations, Industry and the Arts, 
also extending their empire, will add to the 
sweets of general peace. To the inde- 
pendence of the country, to public liberty 
is added private liberty, which France has 
Rever so entirely destroyed. Let us, 
therefore, unite our sentiments, and our 
expressions of gratitude to the Author of 
so many blessings, and let us know how to 
render them durable. They will be so, if 
banishing every bad remembrance, and 
stifling every resentment, the French tho- 
roughly persuade themselves, that their 


, 
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liberties are inseparable from order, which 
itself rests upon the Throne, their sole pal- 
ladium. My duty is to defend them 
against their common enemies; I shall 
fulfil it, and I shall find in you, Gentle- 
men, that support which | have never yet 
invoked in vaiu.” 





Extract of a letter from Paris, dated 
Dec. 7: * Since the first period of the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, there has never 
been so much freedom in political discus- 
sion as there is now, and that too under 
the very eye of the Police, who wink at the 
disaffection. The fuods are still low, aud 
a general want of specie appears to be 
considered as a principal cause of the de- 
pression, The English one-pound bank. 
note is worth only 23 fr. 4 sous — 8d. less 
than its regular value ; while guineas are 
exchanged for 26 fr. 6 sous—8d. more 
than their value, and sovereigns are worth 
10d. more than their nominal curreacy. 
The general want of money, and the 
abundance of the season, has lowered the 
price of provisions in an extraordinary de- 
gree. The common wine is now sold as 
low as 6d. per bottle, and good Buurdeaux 
for 15d. Poultry is very cheap; a fine 
turkey may be had for 2s.; vegetables 
are had almost for nothing. Apples are 
retailed eighteen and twenty for a penny. 
Bread is about 9d. the English quartera ; 
and good meat at 7d. per lb. Lodgings 
also are very cheap.” 

A recent Moniteur contains an article 
from Lyons, relating to certain indications 
of a rebellious disposition which bad beea 
displayed there, and in other parts of the 
department of the Rhone, during the pe- 
riod occupied in drawing recruits for the 
army, under the law of the last Session. 
This article, although it affects to deny 
some exaggerated statements that were 
transmitted from Lyons to Paris, respect- 
ing the occurrences that took place (such 
as, that the people had indulged in repub- 
lican and rebellious cries, in singing the 
Marseillois Hymn, Ca-ira, and other fa- 
vourite songs of the revolution; that they 
had wished the Aristocrats and the Clergy 
at the lamp-post), however, admits enough 
to shew that the recruiting system now 
pursued is not more popular than the 
avowed conscription of the earlier days of 
the late war; and that instead of mani. 
festing devotion to the King, and obedi- 
ence to the law, the people have taken 
occasion to express sentiments favourable 
to their late Emperor, and hostile to the 
existing Government. 

New Comets.—The Paris Journals an- 
nounce, that M. Pons, of Marseilles, hat 
discovered a Comet in the. constellation 
Pegasus. We learn, that ihe same astro- 
uomer made a similar discovery two days 
after, in the constellation Hydra. Accord- 
ing 
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ing to the observations of M. Blaupain, 
this new star was, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, at 17h. 37m. of mean time, reckoned 
from mid-day, at Marseilles, by 179. 38, 
of right ascension, and 29. 17, South de- 
clination. On the Ist of December, at 
17h. 57m. of mean time, the right ascen- 
sion was 180. 39., and the declination 23. 
47. This Comet is easily visible through 
a night telescope. It is of a pale nebu- 
losity, round, and from five to six minutes 
in diameter. The nucleus is very con- 
fused. As the motion of declination car- 
ries the Comet towards the North, it is 
natural to suppose that in a few days it 
will have acquired more intensity, and 
pethaps become visible to the naked eye. 
AMERICA, &c. 

Barbadoes papers have arrived to the 
10th Nov. His Excellency Lord Comber- 
mere opened the House of Assembly on the 


3d of November, and in his speech forcibly 
urged the necessity of consolidating and 
revising the Slave Laws of the Island. Ip 
the reply of the House to his Excellency’s 
speech, they observe, that they are de. 
sirous to ‘raise up still stronger barriers 
against cruelty and oppression ; for it is 
the business of the laws to trust nothing 
to the good dispositions of men.” 

By the latest accounts from the Society 
Islands it appears, that they are rapidly 
advancing in civilization ; that they have 
abandoned their human sacrifices and 
barbarous custom of child-murder; and 
already experience the advantages of ap. 
plying Christian tenets to their govern. 
ment, and of casting away the supersti- 
tious idolatry and deception that had plang. 
ed them into ruin. A thirst for instruction 
universally prevails ; and all the islanders 
have been converted to Christianity. 


a 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sept. 24. At Stroud, eight gentlemen 

from the London Society of Cumberland 
Youths, assisted by two (of that Society) 
residents in the vicinity, performed, on 
the newly-augmented peal from eight to 
ten bells, a tine round of Oxford Treble 
Bob Royal, consisting of 5000 changes, in 
ten courses, having the sixth bell twelve 
times each way ; which was completed in 
three hours and 20 minutes; and, from 
its variety of musical changes, was high/y 
gratifying to the amateurs and inhabitants 
of that populous neighbourhoo’.—From 
the celebrity of Painswick bells, the same 
gentlemen were induced to extend their 
journey to that town on the following day, 
where they performed another peal in the 
same method in three hours and thirty-two 
minutes. This peal is considered superior 
to that of the preceding day, as it was the 
extent of that method in nine courses, and 
consisted of 5200 changes. These peals, 
which had long beeu a desideratum among 
amateurs, were never before performed ia 
auy of the Western counties of Eugland, 

Sept. 24. This morning, at four o’clock, 
a fire broke out at Hexham Abbey, the 
seat of T. W. Beaumont, Esq. M. P. for 
Northumberland; and at six o'clock, 
when the express came away, the South 
and West wings were destroyed; and at 
half-past seven, nearly the whole front, 
towards Battle-hill, was in flames, and 
there appeared no hope of saving any 
part of the building. This magnificent 
seat had just been near'y rebuilt, and was 
inferior to none, except Aluwick Castle, 
in the county. 

Sept. 26. An explosion of inflammable 
gas, attended with lamentable effects, took 
plece in one of the coalbpits at Buffey 
Colliery, near Dudley. No less than eight 


human beings were the victims of this ex- 
plosion, including the foreman. Five of 
the sufferers had families. They were all 
buried at the same time—a scene most 
melancholy, and rendered the more s 
from the probability that these untimely 
deaths might have been prevented, had 
the safety-lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
now universally employed in the Northere 
Collieries, been introduced at Buffey. 

Oct. 14. As Joseph Madelen, a Miver 
employed in South Moor Colliery, near 
Medomsly, co. Ducham, was hewing ata 
solid stratum of coal, about six feet ia 
thickness, and 13 fathoms from the sur- 
face of the earth, he found a frog incloseé 
in the solid mass, which immediately oo 
being liberated from its prison began to 
exercise the functions of animal life. The 
recess in the coal, in which it was found, 
was exactly fitted to its body, and had ap- 
parently no communication whatever with 
the surface of the block. The animal was 
exactly the colour of the coal itself. The 
astonished miner called a fellow-workman, 
named Ambrose Southey, to witness the 
phenomenon, They caught the frog aud 
put it into a vessel of water, when its sooty 
covering disappeared, and it appeared 
speckled like the rest of its species, It 
continued alive on the 17th instant, ie 
possession of the miners. 

Dec. 5. An alarming conflagration, 
which had taken place in one of the pits 
at Coalpit Heath, near Frampton-Cotterell, 
Gloucestershire, was happily extinguished, 
without occasioning further damage, Three 
unhappy sufferers lost their lives: the 
other miners, who were very seriously in- 
jured, are in a fair way of recovery. 

A sum of 70,000/. has been lately be- 
queathed to the parish of Dollar, in Clack- 
mannanshire, in Scotland, by a person 
the name of Macnab, whose history and 
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connexion with the parish is very imper- 
fectly known. The money is left at the 
sole disposal of the Minister and Kirk 
Sessions of Dollar, a parish containing 
only about 800 persons. ,The present 
Minister is the Rev. Andrew Mylne, a 
gentleman long eininent as a teacher in 
Edinburgh, and the author of several 
valuable Works on Education. It is pro- 
posed, we understand, to employ the 
money in forming an Academy, which will 
be the most extensive in Scotland, and 
perhaps in Britain. Besides teachers for 
English, Latin, Greek, and the modern 
languages, there will be Professors of Bo- 
tany, Practical Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Natural History, Moral Philosophy, and 
some other branches. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 
Saturday, Oct. 3. 

This morning, at one o’clock, a fire 
broke out at the extensive manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Glasscotts and Co. brass- 
founders, Gardener’s street, Whitechapel, 
which entirely destroyed the whole of the 
premises, and property to the amount of 
4000/. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

About four o’clock this morniog, a fire 
broke ovt in the workshop of Messrs. 
Johaston, cabinet-makers, at the back of 
several houses fronting New Bond.street, 
between Union and Brook-streets ; and the 
workshop, with the whole of its contents, 
soon became a prey to the devouring ele- 
ment. The back part of Mr. Perry’s, 
glass-manufacturer, those of Mr. Davies, 
East India shawl-warehouse, and Mr. Gal- 
loway, upholsterer, were burning with the 
utmost fury before an engine could stop 
the devastation. The auction-room of Mr. 
Phillips was injured, with many valuable 
articles contained therein; and several 
other houses were greatly damaged. — 
About one o’clock the same morning, a 
fire broke out in Tooley-street, in the Bo- 
rough, which in a very short time con- 
sumed three houses belonging to a corn- 
chandler, a pork-butcher, and a grocer, 
with the whole of their property. Two 
young women were missed, and the body 
of one was afterwards found dreadfully 
mutilated. 

Sunday, Nov. 1. 

A most atrocious case of Child-stealing 
was committed. Two children, a boy and 
a girl, belonging to Mr. Horsley, a merch- 
ant of London, resident at Islington, were 
takea out in a hand-chaise, by a female- 
servant, aged about 17, who was prevailed 
on to leave them by a man who had for 
some time promised to marry her. He 
took a place for her in a stage-coach 
which was going off te Birmingham, gave 
her a 21. note, said he would take back 
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the children to their parents, and would 
then follow her to Birmingham, and keep 
his promise of marrying her. The silly 
girl went off by the coach, and was de- 
ceived by the base fabrication of the vil- 
lain, whose sole design, it appears, was to 
steal the boy, which he completely effected, 
and the littie girl was found by herself in 
the chaise under a wall in St. George’s 
Fields, about six o’clock in the evening. 
It was soon ascertained that his name is 
Charles Rennett, a married man, and dis- 
tantly related to Mr. Horsley. A geeat 
variance had subsisted for a long time be- 
tween him and Mr. Horsley, and he was 
cast in a law-suit by Mr. H. whom he has 
since threatened with vengeance. War- 
rants were issued against him, and per- 
severing officers went in pursuit of him to 
the sea-ports, accompanied by Mr. Hors- 
ley and some friends. The villain suc- 
ceeded in getting out of this country with 
the child, carried it to Frapes, where his 
route was traced, and h- unally taken 
with the child in s~ _., at Braka, near 
Bremen, preparing to set off to America. 
He was immediately seized, and put into 
confinement ; and the child bas since been 
restored to his once afflicted, but now 
happy parents. 
Monday, Nov. 2. 

At Drury-lane Theatre, towards the 
close of the Tragedy of Richard the Third, 
a well-dressed man fell from his seat in 
the Pit. At first it was imagined he was 
intoxicated ; but, on raising bim, he ap- 
peared to have suffered from a sudden fit. 
Several medical gentlemen who were in 
the boxes hastened to his relief; but be- 
fore they arrived, the spark of life had 
fied. On searching his pockets, several 
papers were found, with his address, “‘ Mr. 
Macarty, Bull Ina, Bishopsgate.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 3. 

The Grand Jury called the attention of 
the Court at the Old Bailey to the sup- 
pression, as much as possible, of the open- 
ing of houses for the sale of Newspapers 
and other publications on the Lord’s Day; 
also of liquor, victualling, and oyster- 
shops, and various others of an evil ten- 
dency, which alarmingly increase in the 
Metropolis, to the great scandal of the 
owners, and the injury of the morals of the 
people, bringing the Sabbath into almost 
total disregard. 

The fine collection of pictures, formerly 
belonging to Cardinal Fesch, bas been’ 
purchased by the Duke of Wellington. It 
is well known to contain many of the finest 
works both of the Italian and Flemish 
Schools, which the Cardinal collected at 
an immense expence. The Duke is also 
said to have purchased a picture of Ru- 
bens, which was lately sold at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, by a German picture-dealer, at 
the immense price of 4000 guineas ! 
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Sreaxer, Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
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Abingdon—John Mabderley. 

Alban’s, St.— Wm. Tierney Robarts, Lord 
Charles Spencer Churchill. 

Aldborough—Heory Fynes, Granvilie Ve- 
nables Vernon. 

Aldeburgh—Sam. Walker, Joshua Walker. 

Amersham—T. T. Drake, W. T. Drake. 

Andover—Hon. N. Fellowes, T, A. Smith, 
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Appleby—G. Fludyer, L. Concannon. 

Srundel—*Lord Heory Thomas Howard 
Molyneux Howard, *Sir A, Piggot, knt. 

—Sir Laurence Vaughan Palk, 

bart. *John Singleton Copley. _ 

A —G. Lord Nugent, iam 
os 


Aford. 
Banbury—Hon. F. S. N. Dougtas. 
Barnstaple—Sir Manasseh-Masseb Lopes, 
bart. Francis Molineur . 
Bath—* Lord Joba Thynne, C. Palmer. 
Beaumaris—T. Frankland Lewis. 
Bedfordshire—Francis Marquis of Tavis- 
tock, *Sir John Osborn, bart. 
Bedford — Lord G. W. Russell, William 
Henry Whitbread. 
Bedwin—Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, kat. 
John Jacob Buxton. 
Beralston—G. Lord Lovaine, Hon. J. Percy, 
Berkshire—C. Dundas, Hon, R. Neville. 
Berwick—A. Allan, H. H. St. Paul. 
Beverley—J. Wharton, R. C. Burton. 
Bewdley—W. A. Robderts, Jun. 
Bishop’s Castle— William Clive, Lieut.- 
gen. John Robinson. 
Blechingly—*M. Russell, @. Tennyson. 
Bodmin—D. Gilbert, Thomas Braddyll. 
Boroughbridge—Marmaduke Lawson, Capt. 
George Mundy, R. N. . 
Bossiney—Sir Compton Domville, bart. J. 
Arch. Stuart Wortley. 
Bosien—Hon. Peter Robert Drummond 
Burrell, William Alex. Madocks. 
Bracley—R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesley. 
Bramber—Jobn Irving, Wm. Wilberforce. 
Breconshire—Thomas Wood, Jun. 
Brecon—George Gould Morgan. 
Bridgenorth—T. Whitmore, Sir T. J. 
“Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. 
Bridgewater—Geo. Pocock, W. T. Astell. 
Bridport—Sir Horace David Cholwell St. 
Paul, bart. Henry Charles Sturt. 
Bristol—R. H. Davis, Edw. Prvtheroe. 
Buckinghamshire — Richard Earl Temple, 
William Selby Lowndes. 
Buckin — Sir Geo. Nugent, bart, G.C.B. 
William Henry Freemantle. 
Callington—Hon. E. P. Lygon, Sir Christo- 
pher Robinson, knt. 
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Calne—Hon.,J, Abercromby, J.Macdonald, 
Cambridgeshire — Lord Charles Somerset 
Mauners, Lord F, G. Osborne. 
Cambridge University—Right Hon, Henty 
Joho Visc. Palmerston, J. H. Smyth. 
Cambridge Borough—Hon. Lieut.-gen, Ed- 
ward Finch, Gen, Robert Manners, 
Camelford—M. Milbank, J. B. Maitland. 
Canterbury —S. R. Lushington, Edward 
Lord Clifton. 
Cardif—Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart. 
Cardiganshire—W. &. Powell. 
Cardigan—Pryse Pryse. 
Carlisie—Sir J. Graham, bart. J.C. Curwen. 
Carmarthenskire—Lord Robert Seymour, 
Carmarthen—Hon. J. F. R. Campbell, 
Carnarconshire—sir Robert Williams, bart, 
Carnarvon—Hon. Capt. C. Paget, R.N. 
Castle Rising — George Horatio Earl of 
Rocksavage, Hon. Col. F. G. Howard. 
Cheshire—D, Davenport, W. Egerton. 
Chester—Rishard Vise. Belgrave, Lieut.- 
gen, Thomas Grosvenor. 
Chichester—Rt. Hon. William Huskisson, 
Charles Ear! of March. 
Chippenham— William Miles, George Mar- 
quis of Blandford. 
Chrisitchurch—Kt. Hon. G, H. Rose, *Rt, 
Hon. William Sturges Bourne. 


Cirencester—H. G. Lord Apsley, J. Cripps. . 


Clithero—Hon. R. Curzon, *tHon. W. Cust. 
Cockermouth—J. H. Lowther, Right Hon, 
John Beckett. 
Colchester—J.B. Wildman, D, W. Harvey, 
Corfe Castle—H. Bankes, G. Bankes, 
Cornwall—Sir W. Lemon, J. H. Tremayae, 
Coveniry—P. Moore, Edward Ellice. 
Cricklade—Joseph Pitt, *Kobert Gordon, 
Cumberland—Jobhn Lowther, Right Hoa. 
George Viscount Morpeth. 
Dartmouth — Arthur Howe Holdswortb, 
Capt. John Bastard, R.N. 
Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
Denbigh—John Wynne Griffiths. 
Derbyshire— Lord G. A, H. Cavendish, 
Edward Miller Mundy. 
Derby—H. F.C, Cavendish, T.W.Coke, jun. 
Devizes—J. Pearse, T. G. Estcourt. 
Devonshire—E, P. Bastard, Vise. Ebrington. 
Dorsetshire—W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman. 
Dorchester—Robert Williams, Sir S. Suep- 
herd, kat. 
Dover—Sir John Jackson, bart. *Edward 
Bootle Wilbraham. 
Downton—* William Viscount Folkstone— 
*Sir William Scott, knt. 
Droitwich—William Philip, Earl of Sefton, 
Hon. Andrew Foley, (since deceased.) 
Dunwich—J, Lord Hunting field, M. Barne. 


Durham— 
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Durham Counly—John George Lambton, 
Hon. Wm. John Fred. Vane Powlett. 
Durham—R. Wharton, *M. Angelo Taylor, 
EcstLooe—SirE.Buller, bt. T.P.Macqueen. 
Edmundsbury—Henry Earl of Euston, Hon. 
Col. Arthur Percy Upton. 

Essez—J. A. Houblon, C. C. Western. 

Evesham—H., Howorth, W.E. R. Boughton. 

Exceter—W. Courtenay, *R. W. Newman. 

Eye—Sir R. Gifford, M. Singleton. 

Flintshire—Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 

Fiini—Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 

Fowey—G. Lucy. * Hon. Col.J. H, Stanhope. 

Gatton—A. R. Dottin, J. Fleming, M.D. 

Germains, St.—Hon. 8. T. Bathurst, *Right 
Mon, C, Arbuthnot. 

Glamorganshire—John Edwards. 

Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise, bart. 

Gioucester—E. Webb, R. B. Cooper. 

Grampound—J. Innis, A. Robertson. 

Grantham—Sir W. E. Welby, bart. Hon. 
Edward Cust. 

Grimsby—*J. N. Fazakerley, C Tennyson. 

Grinstead—Lord Strathaven, *Hon, C. C. 
C. Jenkinson. 

Guildford—A. Onslow, W. D. Best. 

Hampshire—W. Chute, T. F. Heathcote. 

Harwich—Right Hon, N. Vansittart, * Rt. 
Hon. C. Bathurst. 

Haslemere—Right Hou. C. Long, R. Ward. 

Hastings—J. Dawkins, G. Holford. 

Haverfordwest—W. H. Scourfield, 

Hellestone—Lord J. N. B. B. Townshend, 
H. Hudson. 

Herefordshire—Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart, 
Robert Price. 

Hereford—.P. Symonds, * Hon.J.S,Cocks, 

Hertfordshire—Hon. T. Brand, Sir J. S. 
Sebright, bart. 

Hertford—N. Calvert, Vise. Cranborne. 

Heydon—E. Turton, R. Farrand. 

Heytesbury— Hon. G. J. W. A. Bilis, Hon. 
W. H. J. Scott. 

Higham Ferrers—W. Plumer. 

Hindon—Hon.F.G. Calthorpe, W. Beckford. 

Honiton—Hon. P. F. Cust, S. Cawley. 

Horsham—R. Hurst, G. R. Philips. 

Huntingdonshire—Lord F. Montagu, W. 
H. Fellowes. 

Huntingdon—W. A. Montagu, J. Calvert. 

Hythe—Sir J. Perring, bart. J. B. Taylor. 

Ichester— Sir I. Coffin, bart. J.W.D.Merest, 

ich—R. A. Crickitt, +/, Newton. 

ves, St.—Sir W. Stirling, bart. S. Stephens. 

Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, bart. W. P. 
Honeywood. 

King’s Lynn—H. Lord Walpole, Sir M. 
B. Folkes, bart. 

Kingston-upon-Hull—J. Mitchell, J. R. G. 
Graham, 

Enaresborough—*Right Hon, G, Tierney, 
*Sir J. Mackintosh, kat, 

Lancashire—F. Ld, Stauley, J. Blackburne, 

Lancaster—G. Doveton, J. Gladstone. 

Launceston—J. Brogden, Hov. Capt. P. 
B. Pellew, R. N. 
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Leicestershire—Lord R. W. Manners,. €. 


M. Philli 
Leonie TI Mansfield, T. Pares, jun. 
Leominster—Sir J. W. Lubbock, bart. Sir 
W. C. Fairlie, bart, 
Lewes—Sir J. Shelley, bart. G. Shiffaer. 
Lichfield—Major-gen. Sir G. Anson, K.C.B, 
G, G. V. Vernon, 
Lime Regis—Jobn T. Fane, Vere Fane. 
Lincolnshire—Hon.C. A. Pelbam, C Chaplin. 
Lincoln—C. W. Sibthorp, R. Bernal. 
Liskeard—Hon. W. Eliot (since deceased), 
* Major-gen. Sir W. H. Pringle, K.C.B. 
Liverpool—Right Hon. G. Canning, Lieut.- 
gen. Isaac Gascoyne. 
London—M. Wood, T. Wilson, R. W aith- 
man, J. T. Thorp. 
Lostwithiel—*Sir K. Wigram, kunt. #A. C. 
Grant. 
Ludgershall—Henry Earl of Carhampton, 
ndford Graham. 
Ludlow—E. Visc. Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive, 
Lymington—Sir H. B. Neale, bart. *Wm, 
Meidstonc’ A. W. Roserts, © Longman 
stone—A. W. ts, G. ° 
Malden—J. H. Strutt, B, Gaskell. 
Malmsbury—*C. Forbes, *K. Finlay. 
Malion—J. W. Viscount Duncannon, J. 
C. Ramsden. 
Marlborough—Hon, J. Wodehouse, J. T, 
Lord Brudenell. 
Marleow—O, Williams, P. Grenfell. 
Mawes—Sir S. B. Morland, bart. Joseph 
Phillimore. 
Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart. 
Michael, St.—Sir G. Siaunton,bart. W.Leake. 
Middlesex—W. Mellish, G. Byng. 
Midhurst—*Samuel Smith, *John Smith. 
Milborne port—Hon. Sir E. Paget, K.C.B. 
R. M. Casberd. 
Minehead—J, ¥. Luttrell, H, F. Luttrell. 
Monmouthshire—Lord G. C. H. Somerset, 
Sir C. Morgan, bart. 
Monmouth—Heory Marquis of Worcester. 
Montgomeryshire—C. W. W. Wynn. 
Montgomery—* Henry Clive. 
Morpeth—W. Ord, Hon. W. Howard. 
Newark—* Lieut.-gen. Sir W. H. Clinton, 
K.C. B. Heary Willoughby. 
Newcastle-under-Line—W. S. Kinnersley, 
R. J. Wilmot. 
Newcastle upon-Tyne—Sit M. W. Ridley, 
bart. Cuthbert Ellison. 
Newport, Cornwall—W. Northey, J. Raine. 
Newport. Hants—Sir L. T. W. Holmes, 
bart. *Charles Duncombe. 
Newton, Lancashire—T. Legh, T. Claughton. 
Newtown, Hants—Hon, G. A, Pelham, 
* Hudson Gurney. 
Norfolk—T. W. Coke, E. Wodehouse. 
Northallerton—H, Peirse, *Visc. Lascelles. 
Northamptonshire—W. R. Cartwright, J. 
C. Viscount Althorp. 
Northampton—S. J. Earl Compton, *Sir E. 
Kerrison, K. C. B. 
Northumbe:land—Sir C, M. L. Monck, bart. 
T. W. Beaumont. 
Norwich—~ 
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Norwich—W. Smith, R. H. Gurney. 
Nottinghamshire—Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, 
G.C.B. ; Frank Frank. 
Nottingham—G. A. Lord Rancliffe, *Joseph 
Birch, (since deceased.) 
Oakhampton—aA. Savile, C Savile, 
Orford—E. A. Macnaghten, J. Douglas. 
Oxfordshire—J. Fane, W. H. Ashurst, 
Oxford University—Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Scott, knt. Right Hon. R. Peel. 
Oxford—J. A. Wright, Hon.Gen.F.St.John. 
Pembrokeshire—Sir John Owen, bart. 
Pembroke—J. H. Allen. 
Penryn—Sir C. Hawkins, bart. H. Swan. 
Peterborough—Right Hon. W. Elliot, Hon. 
W. Lamb. 
Petersfield—H, Jolliffe, G. Canning. 
Plymouth—Sir W. Congreve, bart. Sir T. B. 
Ma:tin, K.C.B. 
Plympton—R. G. Macdonald, A. Boswell, 
Pontefract—V isc.Pollington, T. Houldsworth. 
Poole—B. L. Lester, J. Dent. 
Portsmouth—J.Carter,SirG Cockburn, K.C.B. 
Preston—S. Horrocks, E. Hornby. 
Queenborough—*Hon, E. Phipps, Sir R. 
Moorsom, K.C.B. 
Radnorshire—Walter Wilkins. 
Ra?nor—Richard Price. 
Reading—C. S. Lefevre, C. F. Palmer. 
Retford—W. Evans, S. Crompton. 
Richmond—J. Visc. Maitland, T. Dundas. 
Ripon—RightHon.F.J,Robinson, G.Gipps. 
Rochester—*Rt, Hon. Ld. Binning, J.Barnet. 
Romney—*A.Strahan, R.E.DraxGrosvenor. 
Rutland—Sir G. Heathcote, bart. Sir G. N. 
Noel, bart. 
Rye—* Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, P. Brown. 
Ryegate—*Sir J. S. York, K.C.B. Hon. 
J. S. Cocks. 
Saltash—M. Russell, J. Blair. 
Sandwich—J.Marryat,*SirG,Warrender,bt. 
Serum, New—W., Viscount Folkestone, W. 
Wyndham. 
Sarum, Old—J. Alexander, A. J. Crawford. 
Soarborough—Right Hon. C, M. Sutton, 
H. C. Viscount Normandy. 
Seaford-—C. R. Ellis, *G. W. Taylor. 
Shaflesbury—*J.B.S.Morritt, J.H.Shepherd. 
Shoreham—SirC.M. Burrell, bart.J.M. Lioyd. 
Shrewsbury—Hon. H. G. Bennet, R. Lyster. 
Shropshire—J. K. Powell, John Cotes. 
Somersetshire—Wm,. Dickinson, Wm, G. 
Langton. 
Southampton—W. Chamberlayne, Sir Wm. 
Champion de Crespigny, bart. 
Southwark—C. Calvert, Sir R. Wilson, knt. 
Staffordshire—Earl Gower, E. J. Littleton. 
Stafford—B. Benyon, S. Homfray. 
Stamford—Lord T. Cecit, Hon. W-H. Percy. 
Steyning —sir J, Aubrey, bart. *G,Phillips. 
Stockbridge—J. F. Barham, (3. Porter. 
Sudbury—W. Heygate, *J. Broadhurst. 
Suffolk—T. S.Gooch, Sir W. Rowley, bart, 
Surrey—G. H. Sumner, W. J. Dennison. 
Sussex—Sir G. Webster, bart. W. Burrell. 
Tamworth—Sic R. Peel, bart. *W. ¥. Peel. 
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Tavistock—LordW. Russell, Lord.J. Russell. 

Taunton—A. Baring, *SirW. Burroughs, bt. 

Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin. 

Thetford—Lord C. Fitzroy, jun. N. W. R., 
Colborne. 

Thirsk—R, Frankland, R.Greenhill-Russell, 

Tiverton—Rt. Hon. R. Ryder, W, Fitzhugh, 

Totness—T. P. Courtenay, *W. Holmes. 

Tregony—*Visc. Barnard, J. O'Callaghan. 

Truro—Lord F. J. H. Somerset, K. C. B. 
*W. E. Tomline. 

Wallingford—W.L.Hughes, E.F. Maitland, 

Wareham—*J. Caicraft, T. Denman. 

Warwickshire—Sir C, Mordaunt, bart. D, 
S. Dugdale. 

Warwick—C. Mills, Hon. Sir C. J. Greville, 
K. C. B. 

Wells—C. W. Taylor, J. P. Tudway. 

Wendover—Hon. R Smith, G. Smith. 

Wenlock—C.W. Foresier, Hon.J. B.Simpgon, 

Weobley—Visc. Weymouth, LA.F.C. Bentinck, 

Westbury—R. Franco, Ld. F.N.Conyngham, 

West Looe—SirC. Hulse, bart.* H.Goulburn, 

Westminster—*Sir 8. Romilly, kat. (since 
deceased), Sir F, Burdett, bart. 

Westmoreland—W liam Viscount Lowther, 
Hon. H. C. Lowther. 

Weymouth & MelcombeRegis—* Rt. Hon, T, 
Wallace,M.Ure, W. Williams, TF. Buxton. 

Whitchurch—Hon. H. G. P. Townshend, 
*Samuel Scott, 

Wigan—Sir R. H. Leigh, bart, J. Hodson, 

Wi/ton—Viscount Fitz. Harris, R. Sheldon. 

Wiltshue—P. Methuen, *W. P. T. L. 
Wellesley. 

W inchester-—*J. H. Leigh, Paulet St. John 
Mildmay. 

Winchelsea—H. Brougham, G. Mills. 

W indsor—E. Disbrow, J. Ramsbottom, jun, 

WF oodstock—*Right Hon. Lord R. Spen- 
cer, Sir H. W. Dashwood, bart. 

Worcestershire—Hon. Hi, B. Lygon, Hon. 
W. H. Lyttleton. 

Worcester—Visc. Deerhurst, 7.4.1. Davies. 

W ootton- Basset—-R. Ellison, W.T. Money. 

W ycombe—Sir J. D. King, bart. Sir T. 
Baring, bart. 

Yarmouth, Norfolk—Hon. T. W. Anson, 
(now Visc. Auson, by the death of his fa- 
ther), C. EB. Rumbold. 

Yarmouth, Hants—*J. Taylor, W~ Mount. 

Yorkshire—Visc. Milton, *J. A. S.Wortley. 

York—Hon.L, Dundas, Sir M. M. Sykes, bt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire—James Ferguson, 

Aberdeen, Inverbervie, Montrose, Aberbroth- 
ock, and Brechin—Joseph Hume. 

Argyleshire—Lord J, D. E. H. Campbell. 

Ayrshire—Lieut. gen. James Montgomerie. 

Ayr, Irvine, Rothsay, &c.—T. F. Kennedy. 

Banfshire—James Earl of Fife. 

Berwickshire—*Sir J. Marjoribanks, bart. 

Bute and Caithness-shire—George Sinclai 

Cromarty and Nairnshires—R. M' Leod, jun. 

Crail, Kilrenny, &c.—Right Hon. A. Maco- 


nochie. 
Dumibar- 
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Dumbartonshire--Rt. Hon, A, Colquhoun, 
Dumfries Co.—Sir W. J. Hope, K.C.B. 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, &c.—W. R. 
K. Douglas. 
Dysart, Kircaldy, &c.—Sir R. C, Ferguson, 
K.C. B. 
Edinburgh Co.—Sir George Clerk, bart. 
Edinburgh—Right Hon, W. Dundas. 
Elginshire—F. W. Grant. 
Elgin, Cullen, Banff, &.—Robert Grant. 
Fifeshire—General William Wemyss. 
Forfarshire—Hon, W. R. Maule, 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, &c.—A. Campbell. 
Fortrose, Inverness, &c.—G. Cumming. 
Glasgow, Renfrew, &c.—A. Houston. 
Haddingtonshire—Sir James Suttie, bart. 
Haddington, Dunbar, &c.—* Dudley North, 
Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, &c.— John 
Campbell. 
Inverness-shire—* Charles Grant, jun. 
Kincardineshire—G. H. Drammond. 
Kinros and Clackmannan Counties — T. 
Graham. 
Kirkcudbright Stewartry—J. Danlop. 
Kirkwall, Wick, &c.—Hugh lanes. 
Lanarkshire—Lord A. Hamilton. 
Linlithgow—Hon. Sir A, Hope, G.C.B. 
Orkney and Shetland Counties—Hon. Capt. 
G. H. L. Dundas, R. N. 
Peebles-shire—Sir J. Montgomery, bart. 
Perthshire— J. Drummond. 
Renfrewshire—John Marwell, jun. 
Ross-shire—Thomas Mackenzie, jun. 
Roxburghshire—Sir A. Don, bart. 
Selkirkshire—W. E. Lockhart. 
Selkirk, Peebles, &c.—Sir J.B.Riddell, bart. 
Stirlingshire—Sir C. Edmondstone, bart, 
Sutherlandshire-——G, M‘Pherson Grant. 
Wigtonshire—J. H. Blair. 
Wigton, Stranraer, &c—Hon, J. H. K. 
Stewart, 
IRELAND. 
Antrim—Hon., J. R. B.O’ Neil, H. Seymour. 
Armagh—C. Brownlow, jun. W. Richardson. 
Armagh Borough—*5J. L. Foster. 
Athlone—John Gordon 
Bandon-Bridge—A. W. J. Clifford. 
Belfast—* Arthur Chichester. 
Carlowshire—H. Bruen, Sir U. B. Burgh, 
K.C. B. 
Carlow Bo.—*Charles Harvey. 
Carrickfergus—George Earl of Belfast. 
Cashel—Richard Pennefather. 
Cavanshire—N.Sneyd, Rt.Hon.J. M.Barry, 
Clare—Sir E. O’Brien, bart. *Right Hon. 
W. V. Fitzgerald. 
Clonmel—Right Hon. William Bagwell. 
Coleraine—Sir J. P. Beresford, bart. 
Cork Co.—Hon. R. Hare, Visc.Kingsborough, 
Cork City—Sir N. C. Colthorst, bart. Hon. 
C. H. Hutchinson. 
Donegalshire—Lieut.-gen, G. V. Hart, 
Henry Earl Mount- Charles. 
Downshire—Right Hon. R. Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, Lord Arthur Hill. 
Downpatrick——W. Viscount Glerawley. 
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Drogheda—Henry Mead Ogle. 
inshire—H. Hamilton, R. W. Talbot. 
Dublin City—Right Hon. Henry Grattan, 
Robert Shaw, 
Dublin University—Right Hon, Wm, C. 
Plunkett. 
Dundalk—Gerard Callaghan. 
Dungannon—*Thomas Knox. 
an—Hon. George Walpole, 
Ennis—Spencer Perceval, 
Enniskillen Bo.—Richard Maginnis, sen. 
Fermanaghshire—Hon. Sir G. Lowry Cole, 
G.C.B. Lieut.-gen. M. Archdall. 
Galwayshire—James Daly, Richard Martin. 
Galway Town—Valentine Blake. 
Kerryshive — Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, 
James Crosbie. 
Kildareshire—Lord W. C. O’Brien Fitz- 
gerald, Robert Latouche, 
Kilkennyshire—Hoo, J. W. Butler, Hon, 
F. C, Ponsonby. 
Kilkenny Bo —Hon. C, H, Butler. 
King’s County—T. Bernard, J. Parsons. 
Kinsale—G. Coussmaker. 
Leitrimshire—J. Latouche, L. White. 
Limerickshire—Hon. R. Fitzgibbon, Hor. 
W. H.W. Quin, 
Limerick City—tHon. J.P. Vereker. 
Lishurn—*John Leslie Foster, 
Londonderry —G. R. Dawson, A. R. Stewar!, 
Londonderry City—Right Hon. Sir George 
Fitzgerald Hill, bart. : 
Longfordshire — Sie T. Fetherston, bart. 
G. J. Viscount Forbes. 
Louthshire—Right Hon, Jobn Foster, Right 
Hon. R. Viscount Jocelyn, 
Miatlow—William Wrizon Becher, 
Mayo—D. Browne, J. Browne. 
Meathshire—Thomas Earl of Bective, Sir 
M, Somerville, bart. 
Monaghan—C.P.Leshie, Hon.A.R.Westenrc. 
Newry—Hon, General Francis Needham. 
Portarlington—Richard Sharp. 
Queen's County—Right Hon, W, W. Polc. 
Sir Henry Parnell, bart. 
Roscommonshire—A. French, Hon.S.Mahon. 
Ross, New—John Carroll, 
Sligoshire—C, O'Hara, E. S, Cooper. 
Sligo Borough—John Bent. 
Tipperary—Richard Viscount Cahir, Hon. 
Montagu Mathew, 
T:alee—Edward Denny. 
Tyroneshire—Right Hon, Sir John Stewart, 
bart, William Stewart. 
Weaterfordshire—Richard Power, Lord G . 
T. Beresford, 
Waterford City— Right Hoi Sie John 
Newport, bart. 
Westmeath—Hon, H. R. Pakenham, G. H. 
Rochfort, 
Wexfordshire—Robert Shapland Carew, C. 
Colclough. 


lough. 
Wexford-—-Richard Neville, 
Wicklow—Hon, G, L. Proby, *W. H. 
Parnell. ' 
Youghall—*James Viscount Bernard. | 
PROMO.- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Dec. 12. Joseph Whatley, esq. Groom 
ef the Bedchamber, vice Col. Braddyll, 
deceased. 

Whitehall, Dec. 26. Field Marshal his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, K. G. 
Master Genera! of his Majesty’s Ord . 

Whilehall, Dec, 28. Maij.-gen. r- 
bert Taylor, Master, Keeper, and Governor 
of the Hospital or Free Chapel of St. Ca- 
therine, vice Disbrowe, deceased. 





Civit: Promotions. 
Dec. 17. Mr. Serj. Copley, King’s 
Serjeant and Chief Justice of Chester. 
Mf. Serj. Pell, King’s Serjeant. 
Mr. Griffin Wilson, Mr. Gaselee, and 
Mr. Nolan, King’s Counsel. 


EcciesiasTicAL PRererMexts. 

Rev. George Feaver, M, A. Sydling St, 
Nicholas V. Dorset. 

Rev. F. Howes, South Walsham St. 
Mary V. Norfolk. 

Rev. William Griffiths, chaplain to Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard. 

Rev. William Elliott, one of the livings 
of Simonburn, co, Northumberland. 





DisvensaTioxs. 

Rev. John Hindes Groome, M. A. Earl 
Soham kK. and Monk Soham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Philip Hudson, B. A. Ailmerton 
R. with Runton vear the Sea annexed, and 
Felbridge with Metton, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Lockey, M. A. Lianwarn R, 
with Much Dewehurch V. co. Hereford. 


Ee - 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 1. The wife of Lieut.-col. Fors- 
teen, a dau.—2. At Osmington, Dorset, 
the wife of Rev. Archdeacon Fisher, a 
dau.—5, The wife of Godfrey John Knel- 
ler, esq. of Donbead Hall, Wilts, a dau. 
—At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir T. Trov- 
bridge, bart. a son.—10. At Knock Driu, 
co, Westmeath, How. Lady Levinge, a 
dau.—12. At Minto, Lady Minto, a son. 
—13, At Peatunville, Mrs. W. Bridges, 


ason and heir.—25, At the Woodlands, 
near Harrogate, the wife of Capt. Kenyon, 
a son and heir.—26. In Norfolk-street, 
Park-lane, Hon. Mrs. Repton, a son.— 
28. In Welbeck-street, the lady of Sir 
James Lake, bart, a davu.—31. At Clay 
Hill, Enfield, the wife of Edw. Harman, 
esq. a son and heir, 

Lately, nv Fiosbury-square, Lady De- 
sanges, a son. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 


June 18. At Gorruckpore, East Indies, 
Montagu Ainslie, esq, register and joint 
magistrate of Azeemghur, eldest son of Dr. 
Ainslie, of Dover-street, to Sophia, eldest 
dau, of the late G. Poyntz Ricketts, esq. 

30. At Prince of Wales’s Island, W. E, 
Phillips, esq. member of the Council, to 
Janet, eldest dau. of Col. Bannerman, 
Governor of :hat Presidency. And Lieut. 
and Adj. Henry Burney, 20th reg. Bengal 
native infantry, to Janet, niece of Col. 
Bannerman. 

Dec. 24. James Ross, LL. D. to Su- 
sanna, eldest dau. of the late J. Smith, esq. 

29. At Middleton, Capt. W. P. Cumby, 
R. N. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. W. Morley, of Eastby House. 

31. Rev. John Millett, M. A. Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the late J. Agnew,esq. 

Thomas Pzor, esq. 18th hussars, ne- 
phew of Visc. Frankfort de Montmorency, 
to Elizabeth Catherme, youngest dau. of 
W. A. Thynner, esq. of Moore Hall, Berks. 

Lately, Alexander Malcolm Nightin- 
gale, esq. third son of the late Sir E. N. 
bart. of Kneesworth Hall, co. Cambridge, 
to Marianne, only dau. of the late Capt, 
Herbert Beaver. 

At Canterbury, Maj. A. Munro, R. A. 
to Mrs. Taylor, widow of the late Lieut,- 


col. Taylor, 20th light drag. and eldest 
daughter of John Baker, esq. 

Rev. G. J. Haggitt, M. A. fellow of 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, to 
Harriet, second dau. of the late Rev. Rob. 
Porteus, nephew of the late Bp. Porteus. 

Capt. Alexander Dixie, R. N. of Orton 
House, co. Leic, to Rosamond, dav. of 
Rev. J. D, Churchill, of Blickling, Norf. 

Maj. Cane, royal fusileers, to Maria, 
third daa. of the late E, H. Mortimer, esq. 
of Belfield House, Wilts. 

Col. Adams. 25th light dragoons, to 
Sophia, dau. of G. F. Wise, esq. of 
Woolston, co. Devon. 

Rear-adm. Monkton, to Elizabeth Pa- 
tience, only dau. of the late T. Phipps, 
esq. of Collipriest, co. Devon. 

Henry Chamberlain, esq. to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. and heiress of Henry 
Buckley, esq. of Desford, co. Leicester, 

Capt. Hunter, 3d or King’s Own Dra- 
goons, toSarah, youngest dau. of Rev. Phil. 
Story, of Lockington Hall, co. Leicester. 

At Cheltenham, T. Hemmington, esq. 
of Woodbury Lodge, Devon, to Louisa 
Julia, eldest dav. of Col. Count de Mar- 
guenat, of Moreton House, co. Gloucester. 

Thomas W. Routh, M. D. of Henley- 
upon-Thames, to Eleanor, dau. of the late 
John Travis, esq. of Scarborough, - 

OBI. 
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OBITUARY. 





Rey. Dr. Jonw Srracuer. 

Dec. 17. Died at Ramsgate, the very 
Rev. and learned Dr. Johu Strachey, Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk. He was the fourth son 
ef Henry Strachey, esq. of Sutton Court, 
Somersetshire; was born at Edinburgh, 
July 20, 1737; and was educated at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded A. B. 1760; A. M. 1763; LL.D. 
1770. He was also F.S.A.; and Chaplain to 
Bishop Yonge, by whom he was preferred 
to the rectory of Erpingham 1769, and to 
Thwaite 1773, both in Norfolk; and on the 
death of Dr. Henry Goodall in 1781, to 
the Archdeaconry of Suffolk, where the 
Clergy have long borne testimony to the 
mildness aod affability of his maoners. 
He was one of the oldest of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Prebendary of Landaff, and 
Preacher at the Rolls; which latter office 
he resigned in 1817, in consequence of de- 
clining bealth. He mauy years agovery ably 
superinteaded the printing of ‘* The Rolls 
of Parliament,” iv six volumes folio (See 
« Literary Anecdotes,” vol. III. p, 250.) 

lo 1770 he married Anne, only daughter 
of George Wombwell, esq. by whom he had 
ten children, eight of whom were living in 
1804.—Henry Strachey, esq. the Doctor’s 
eldest brother, was created a Baronet, 
June 6, 1801. 





Rev. Joun Hayrer. 

Nov. 29. Died, at Paris, in his 63d 
ear, the Rev. John Hayter. He had 

en at church ia the afternoon of that 
day (Sunday), and returned home quite 
as well as usual; he went to bed, was 
seized with apoplexy, and expired almost 
instantly. Mr. Hayter was formerly of 
Eton, and a fellow of King’s, and was in 
possession of a college living in Suffolk. 
He had been employed by the Prince Re- 
gent for mavy years in unrolling and de- 
ciphering the manuscripts found at Her- 
culaneum. For this purpose he went to Na- 
ples in the year 1800, and remained many 
years in Italy, He was sent to Paris 
about three years ago for the same pur- 
pose, in regard to six manuscripts which 
Buonaparie had ordered to the Institute, 
but upon which, it is believed, no trial 
whatever had been made. In consequence 
of some method discovered by Dr. Sickler, 
who came to England to make the experi- 
ment, Mr. Hayter’s labours were for the 
time suspended ; but, as the German pro- 
fessor’s method totally failed *, it is sup- 
posed that the former would have renewed 
his labours. Mr. Hayter was an excel- 
leat Greek scholar, and the manner in 
which he supplied the parts of words 





* See Part I. of this Volume, p. 444. 


or sentences, that were totally destroy- 
ed in the manuscripts, was very inge- 
nious, and evinced great skill and abi- 
lity. The papers that he has left behind 
hiaware few and apparently of little value, 
as his whole time had been occupied upos 
the MSS, 





James Binptey, Esa. PF. S. A, 

The interest now excited among the 
learned and curious by the sale of the su- 
perh collection of books aud prints made 
by this Gentleman, bas induced a friend to 
favour the publick with a further short 
biographical notice. 

Mr. Bindley was the second son of Mr, 
John Bindley, distiller, of St. John-street, 
Smithfield. His parents were remarkable 
for good sense, frugality, and attention to 
business. They brought up their children 
with strictness, and divided among them a 
moderate fortune. The eldest son had 
great talents, with a vivacious turn of 
mind, and united a peculiar aptitude for 
financial concerns tu an ease and pleasant- 
ness of conversation, which, in his progress 
through life, obtained forhim many friends, 
The subject of this brief memoir was al- 
ways remarkable for sweetness of temper, 
quickness of perception, a studious turn of 
mind, and a memory exceedingly retentive, 
Indeed his junior relations, on conversing 
with him towards the close of his long life, 
have frequently exclaimed with astonish- 
ment, that he never seemed ‘0 have forgotien 
any thing, nor any person. 

He received his education at the Charter 
House School, and continued bis studies 
at the University of Cambridge, where he 
became a Fellow of Peter House*, His 
destination was for the Church; but, at 
the age of twenty-six or seven, not having 
been able to determine on taking Orders, 
he gratified his desire “ to see in foreign 
countries varied modes of existence,” by 
accepting the office of travelling preceptor 
to a young Gentleman, whose name it is 
superfluous to record, since the connexion 
between the tutor and his pupil, owing te 
the idleness and disinclination for stady in 
the latter, did not eventually prove agree~ 
able or serviceable to either party, and 
was dissolved by mutual consent whea 
this ill-matched pair reached Milan, Mr, 
Bindley then proceeded alone to Rome; 
where he complied with the prescribed 
form of salutation to the Pope, mixed ia 
all the best society in the capital of the 
Itahan States, and found ample gratifica- 





* The Rev. William Abbot, the gentle. 
man under whose tuition the late Mr. 
Bindley was at Peter House, is still resi. 
dent at Ramsgate, 
tions 
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tion for his inquiring mind, and refined 
taste for all that was beautiful and rare. 
He purchased several pictures and a great 
number of engravings, drawings, and me- 
dals, at an expence which litle suited 
with his limited expectations, and in short 
expended during his travels the whole of 
his patrimony. On his return to England, 
he found his brother (who married early in 
life a very beautiful and deserving lady, 
of the antient family of Cooke’s, in Wor- 
cestershire) holding the office of Commis- 
sioner of Excise, p ng the confid 

of the Ministers, and the friendship of 
many men distinguished for birth and ta- 
lent; as Lord Bathurst, the Duke of Port- 
Jand, Mr. Weddell, Mr. Wedderburne, &c. 
Through the interest of his brother, Mr. 
Bindley, who no longer concealed his dis- 
inclination to the clerical life, was made 
Secretary to the Stamp Office, and rose to 
be Senior Commissioner, in which appoint- 
ment he died, after holding it for more 
than half a century, never having in that 
time once failed in his daily attendance at 
the Board, or once slept out of his own 
apartments since he left his house at 
Finchley to reside in Somerset House. 

Mr. Bindley’s chief virtues were, strict 
integrity, inflexible veracity, mildness of 
temper, and candour and liberality in 
judging of the conduct, motives, and abi- 
lities of others. He formed few attach- 
ments, but those he did encourage were 
marked by steadiness and sincerity. He 
lived in perfect harmony with his brother 
and his wife, of whom he was particularly 
fond ; both have long since paid the debt 
of nature, leaving one son and a dauzhter, 
widow to the late Mr. Nooth, of Bath, 
When rather past the meridian of life, Mr. 
Bindley married a lady who lived but a 
few years, and was very little known to 
his family. His habits could not be term- 
ed social, since his reserved and delicate 
temperament shrunk from all jovial mret- 
ings or indiscriminate association. For 
the last twenty years he was never known 
to dine out, or invite to his table any but 
his near relations, A number of gentle- 
men, well known in the literary and 
scientific circles of Lendon, appreciated 
very highly the privilege of drinking tea 
with Mr. Bindley in his study, at the early 
hour of seven, and the enjoyments of these 
Attic evenings were never prolonged later 
than ten o’clock. 

All those hours which were not claimed 
by the duties of his office, the entire 
amount of bis salary for fifty years (after 
a deduction of the necessary expences of a 
gentleman living a very secluded life, 
without carrisge, horse, or Man-servant), 
and the whole bent of his active and vige- 
rous mind, were unremittingly devoted to 
the forming of his celebrated collection, to 
which the sourdness of his judgment, the 

1) 
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wide extent of his research, and the accu. 
racy of his discrimination, impart an in- 
calculable value. The books, engravings, 
and medals are in high preservation, and 
many of the former are enriched by auto- 
graph notes in his own hand, or those of 
other eminent collectors. The sale of Mr. 
Bindley’s library is conducted by Mr.Evans, 
and his prints, medals, &c. by Mr. Sotheby, 
and the amount will be divided between his 
nephews and nieces, the children of his bro- 
ther and sister, who died some years since. 

Mr. Bindley was in person under the 
twiddle size; he had been handsome in 
early youth, but Jost his clearness of com- 
plexion, with much of his health and ani- 
mal spirits, in Italy. He was all his life an 
invalid, but never kept his bed, or failed 
to shave himself a single day for the last 
forty years. He observed an exact regi- 
men, always dining upon one dish, and 
knew perfectly well how to manage his 
own constitution. He wore his hair, which 
continued to be redundant, in a particular 
fashion; and his ruffled shirt and the pecu- 
liar cut of his clothes, gave him a primi- 
tive, though highly respectable appearance. 





Sim Samver Rowmitty. 

It gives us pleasure to enlarge our me- 
moir of this very eminent Lawyer (see p. 
465.) from the pages of a respectable 
contemporary publication. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in the same man- 
ner as his precursors, Hardwicke, Kenyon, 
and Ashburton, has been the architect of 
his own fortune. And if he bas not met 
with that meed of reward from his country 
which his friends have wished, the cause 
may be ascribed wholly to himself, im 
espousing a particular party in politics. 
But we abstain from entering upon the 
subject.—The family of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly was closely and intimately convect- 
ed, for more than a century, with whatso- 
ever appertains to civil or religious liberty. 
By one side, bis ancestors consisted of 
those persecuted men, who, preferring con- 
science to affluence, in consequence of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, were 
driven from France by Louis XIV. By 
the other side, he was connected with the 
little republic of Geneva. 

His father, who was an ingenious man, 
of great eminence in his art, conferred on 
him a good education ; all the rest was 
achieved by himself. Having been destined 
for the Law, he was brought up expressly 
for that purpose. Happening to be placed 
under a respectable gentleman in the Six 
Clerks’ Office, the latter soon discovered 
that his pupil possessed more than ordinary 
talents; and he accordingly advised Mr. 
Romilly to enter his name as a member of 
one of the inns of court. 

It may here be sufficient to state, that 
Mr. Romilly direqed his attention to the 

Chancery 
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Chancery bar, and soon attained consider- 
able eminence in the slow, but pretty cer- 
tain road to opuleoce—that of a vespectable 
Equity draftsman. He also went the mid- 
land circuit ; and bis rising fortune begin- 
ning to be generally known, his practice 
augmented apace. 

It is a well-known fact, that the first Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne was not only himself a 
man of uncommon talents and penetration, 
but endowed with a certain peculiar faculty 
of discovering these qualifications in others. 
This rare gift, for such it certainly is, was 
particularly displayed at an early period, 
in the choice of his associates—as the 
names and reputations of a Barré, a Ba- 
ring, a Dunning, &c. &c. fully attest. 
Nor did his sagacity fail on the present 
occasion: for, many years since, Mr. Ro- 
milly was selected by his lordship from the 
crowd of young barristers, invited by him 
to his house, and admitted to his friend- 
ship. Accordingly, during the long vaca- 
tion, he was a constant visitor at Bow 
Wood, the summer residence of that noble- 
man, and generally repaired thither in 
company. with Mr. Jekyll Having ac- 
quired those habits which usually promote 
both health aud success in life, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, in Wiltshire as well 
as in town, was accustomed to rise early, 
and he was accordingly seen frequently, by 
peep of day, strolling along the groves 
which adorn that beautiful and now ne- 
giected spot just alluded to, sometimes 
contemplating the scene around him, but 
more frequeutly with a book in bis band, 
ia order to catch those moments for im- 
provement, which others too ofien waste 
ja indolence. 

It was there too, that he first saw his 
late wife: she was then Miss Garbett, the 
daughter of a gentleman wio had acted, 
Many years ago, as secretary to the Mar- 
quis, when Earl Shelburne and a minister 
of state. 

Meanwhile, the declining health of Mr. 
Romilly, in addition to a longing desire to 
visit foreign countries, made him resolve 
to make a tour on the Continent. He ac- 
cordingly passed through France, which 
then ouly began to display revolutionary 
symptoms, and spent a considerable time 
there. Thence he proceeded to Switzer- 
land, which at that period enjoyed a state 
of uninterrupted happiness and tranguil- 
lity, with an exception of some trifling dis- 
turbances in the Pays de Vaud, a country 
governed by the Bernese, with a degree of 
rigour that afterwards proved fatal, not 
only to their own liberties, but to those of 
all the Helvetic body. 

At length, after refreshing his mind by 
foreign travel, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the world, our young lawyer returned to 
England, married the woman of his choice, 

Gent. Mac, Suppl. LXXXVIII, Pant IL. 
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Sir Samuel Romilly. 


by whom he had a numerous family, set 
himself down steadily to bis legal labours, 
and was soon looked up to as a shining or- 
nament of his profession. There is no 
instance, perhaps, of such a rapid career, 
or such a sudden acquisition of practice. 
But the times proved favourable to him, 
for Sir John Scott was promoted to the 
woolsack and the chancery bench, while 
Mr.Mitford became, first, Speaker of the 
House of Commons of England, aod then 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Having always exhibited a marked at- 
tachment to constitutional liberty, Mr. Ro- 
milly, who had by this time obtained a 
silk gown, with a patent of precedency, 
was at length selected as a fit person to fill 
the office of Solicitor-general. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Pox and Lord Grenville 
came into power together, he was nomi- 
nated to that office in the beginning of 
1806 ; and having accordingly succeeded 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, was immediately kaight- 
ed. It has been asserted, that he was at 
one time intended, per saltum, to have 
been nominated Chancellor. 

It now became necessary that be should 
have a seat in the House of Commons, and 
he was accordingly brought io for Queen- 
borough. Notwithstanding the laborious 
and almost incessant attention required by 
his profession, both at Westminster Hail, 
and the chambers of Lincolo’s Inn, Sir 
Samuel determined to discharge his duties 
as a Member of Parliament, with that dis- 
crimination and energy peculiar to him- 
self. Perceiving, in the course of his prac- 
tice that a number of creditors were, in 
certain cases, deprived of their just de- 
mands, by the intervention of the law re- 
lative to landed property, he resolved to 
attempt a remedy. Accordingly, on the 
27th March, 1807, he obtained leave to 
bring in a bill “ for making the freehold 
estates of persons liable to the bankrupt 
laws, who might die indebted, assets for 
the payment of their simple contract 
debts.” This proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Attorney-General (Sir Arthur Pig- 
gott), and supported by ap eloquent and 
learned speech from Sir Samuel, which 
was heard with a marked attention. 

On this occasion, a lawyer (Mr. W. 
Wynne,) hoped the learned gentleman 
would not stop bere, “ but apply his mind 
to a similar consideration in respect to the 
estate of the living as well as of the dead ;” 
yet, on the third reading of the bill it met 
with a powerful opposition, especially on 
the part of the Master of the Rolls, On 
the question of the third reading, there 
appeared—Against it, 69--For it, 47— 
Majority, 22. 

Notwithstanding the bill was thus lost, 
Sir Samuel again brought the subject be- 
fore the Legislature, and it received its 

sanction, 
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sanction, under the form of an Act “ for 
the more effectually securing the payment 
of the debts of traders.”” On this occasion 
he made a few judicious alterations, and 
gave a preference to specialty creditors. 

On the impeachment of Viscount Mel- 
ville in 1806, Sir Samuel Romilly was ap- 
pointed one of the managers, and not only 
assisted in preparing and arranging the 
accusatory matter, but, during the fifteen 
days the trial lasted, paid the most sedu- 
lous attention to all the proceedings. Af- 
ter the evidence was produced, Sir Samuel 
summed up in a speech which occupied 
the whole of one day, and was listened to 
with the greatest respect. 

On another occasion, the humane and 
laudable efforts of the subject of this me- 
moir, in conjunction with those of his as- 

jates, were € tly conspicuous. We 
allude to the “‘ Slave Trade Abolition Bill,” 
at which period his speech was received 
with such distinguished applause, that the 
delivery of one animated passage was fol- 
lowed by three distinct plaudits—an event 
which, perhaps, never occurred before in 
the House of Commons. Towards the 
conclusion, he introduced a most brilliant 
apostrophe, in which he drew a compara- 
tive estimate of the labours and the enjoy- 
ments of the original propounder of that 
bill, and the late despot of France. 

But in the midst of the career which he 
had now entered upon, an event occurred 
which tended not a little to cramp his 
effurts for the public weal, by diminishing 
the extevt of his legal and political in- 
fluence. That administration, of which he 
had formed a part, was soon after dissolved, 
and he himself was of course prepared to 
retire from the office which he had exer- 
cised. with so much moderation; for we 
have some reason to believe, that during the 
year in which he acted as King’s solicitor- 
general, not one prosecution for libel, not a 
single solitary attempt to narrow or infringe 
upon the liberty of the press, took place. 

Sir Samuel, however, did not appear to 
submit to the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative. On the contrary, he rose in his 
place in the House of Commons, and made 
a most able defence of the conduct of the 
ex-Ministers. 

In 1807, Sir Samuel, who had long me- 
ditated a grand reform in the criminal 
tode, first disclosed his purpose.—In order 
te boitom his proposed alterations on facts, 
he moved for certain returns, with a view 
of ascertaining the effects of the old sys- 
tem. From these it appeared, that, in 
the course of three years only, 19,178 pri- 
soners had been tried for their lives in the 
United Kingdom, of whom no less than 
9,510 were convicted, and 327 executed ; 
while, wonderful to relate, a greater num- 
ber by five suffered death in Dublin than 
in London. 
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On this occasion, with a humanity worthy 
of himself, he proposed to alter one of our 
Statutes respecting petty thefts. He also 
wished to introduce a new practice in fa- 
vour of the innocent. [t is well known, 
that at this mement any ove may be im- 
prisoned, tried, and perhaps ruined, both 
im respect to character aud property, on 
the oath of another, grounded solely on 
plausible, but ill-founded suspicion. 

After some compliments and observations 
from Mr. Wilberforce in favour of the 
principle, and a few remarks from Sir F. 
Burdett respecting the power of certifying, 
proposed to be ceded to the judges, the 
new solicitor-general opposed the bill, 
Notwithstanding this, on the 15th of June, 
it was moved, * that the House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
on the Privately Stealing Bill.” This bav- 
ing been granted, Sir Samuel made a very 
able reply. A clause was then added by 
the solicitor general, and the whole was 
afterwards agreed to stand over to the next 
session of Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in person, was tall, 
thin, and about sixty years of age. His 
complexion was dark, and his aspect some- 
what saturnine, until it brightened up with 
a smile. He stooped a little, like all stu- 
dious persons, 

Sir Samuel Romilly made a will, dated 
Aug. 19, 1815, by which he constituted 
Lady Romilly sole executrix. To this 
will, at different times, he added eleven 
codicils, the contents of which run to a 
considerable length. it is curious to ob- 
serve what was the state of mind of so emi- 
nent and prosperous a man, who, in 3 
codicil of October 9, 1818 (so short a time 
previous to his death!) wrote as follows : 
** T am at the present moment of perfectly 
sound mind, and in full possession of all 
my faculties ; but I am labouring under a 
most severe affliction, and I cannot recol- 
lect that insanity is amongst the evils whieh 
mental afflictions sometimes produce, with- 
out observing to myself, that that unhappy 
lot may possibly at some time be mine. 
If Lever should become insane (which God 
forbid), it is my earnest wish, that while I 
continue in that state, the following boun- 
ties may be paid to different relations out 
of my income, during my life, and may be 
considered as part of the expenditure 
which I certainly should have made if I 
had continued capable of managing my 
own affairs :—To my brother 1507, a-year, 
and to my nephew, Peter Roget, 150i. a- 
year.”—There are also a variety of re- 
membrances to relations and friends; aad 
settlements aud discharges of debts. The 
personals are proved not beyond 60,0001 
There are some estates in Glamorganshire 
and elsewhere (Warwickshire, we believe), 
which go to his descendants, By particu- 
lar bequests he has teft 10,000/. — 

eldest 
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eldest daughter on her marriage. He gives 
au allowance to his eldest sow of 400/. a 
year at College, independently of the al- 
Jowance to a private tutor. He mentions 
in the papers he has left behind him, that 
he has, at leisure moments, occupied his 
time im writing what concerned his life 
during the last twelve years, to the extent 
of three volumes, with a view to the in~ 
structive perusal of them by his children, 
Col. Walsham and Mr. John Whishaw are 
his executors; but the former was unable 
from extreme iliness to attend the funeral 
of his lamented relative. He has left, be- 
sides, some fragments, or materials, as he 
expresses it, on the criminal laws ; and he 
recommends Mr. Whishaw to select for 
publication such parts of his ideas as may 
be fit to publish, or, in case of his declining 
to do 80, to put them under the judgment 
of Mr. Brougham, of whom he speaks in 
high terms. He states his intention to 
bring up his male offspring to his own 
profession at the bar, or else to commer- 
cial pursuits; in which latter case he 
should have consulted, himself, with his 
friends Mr. Baring and Mr. Sharpe; and 
he thinks tbat, in addition to the expence 
of the children’s education, the sum of 
6,0001. to each is sufficient to enable them 
to embark in trading concerus. He also 
recommends them to connect themselves 
with respectable commercial houses, in 
preference to a junction with speculative 
ones, In the awiul view he entertained of 
possible insanity, he mentions the Marquis 
of Lansdowne and Mr. Whishaw as bis Com- 
mittee. The Marquis and Lord Holland 
are appointed g to the children. 

The following inscription from the family 
vault will correct some mis-statements in 
the news-papers relative to Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s father : 

* In this vault are deposited the remains 
of Mrs. Catherine Hunter, who departed 
this life Dec. 16, 1778, aged 64 years. Also 
the remains of Mrs. Ma Facquier, 
whodeparted this life Jan. 19, 1781, aged 64 
years. Also the remains of Peter Romilly, 
Esq. who died Aug. 27, 1784, aged 72 years. 
Myrs. Ann Hunter, died March 18, 1793, 

56 years. Mrs. Margaret Romilly 
died April 30, 1796, aged 81 years. George 
Thomas Romilly died Feb. 4, 1798, aged 
10 years. Mrs. Jane Anne Romilly died 
March 6, 1803, aged 47 years. 








Lisurenant Nartres. 

June —. In the East Indies, in his 
92d year, Lieut. William Nattes. He 
fell, covered with wounds, while gallantly 
leading the storming party to the breach 
of Malligaum. Thus early perished a 
young man who had previously attracted 
the notice of his commanding officer, and 
also that of the commander in chief; and 
whp, to the most amiable and affectionate 
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disposition, added, in a peculiar degree, 
the attainments of a highly liberal educa- 
tion. As an officer he was invaluable for 
his zeal, gallantry, anc abilities; and the 
many virtues he possessed will make his 
loss the subject of universal regret. Pri- 
vate letters from the camp before Malli- 
gaum speak of this lamented young off- 
cer io terms of the highest admiration and 
most ieeling regret. ‘‘ He was,” says a 
brother officer, ** one of the finest fellows 
that ever breathed, a man of high feeling 
and courage, arising from a strong sense 
of duty and honour, supported by the 
purest morality and religion. I saw bim 
advance to fwo breaches with awful cool- 
ness, and with a firm and steady pace. 
He did not seem in the least animated with 
the scene, but braved all danger with an 
iatrepidity almost more than buman.” 
Another Officerthus relates the melancholy 
event :—* ] will not tire you with a detail 
of our approaches, but come at once to 
that passage, which led to the fall of one 
who terminated a life without reproach, by 
a death which every soldier must consider 
glorious, and which was preceded by con- 
duct that drew admiration, feerful admira- 
tion, from those who marked the cool, 
unassuming gallantry with which he closed 
his career.—The breach was considered 
practicable yesterday, and preparations 
were made for storming that and the Pet- 
tab at the same hour this morning. Our 
lamented friend had selected the superin- 
tendance of the breach, as that concern. 
ing which he was the most anxieus. Hy 
did not tell any one, that it was the attack 
most replete with danger.—There are three 
walls to the fort, in each of which a smooth 
ascent had been battered down, as far as 
could be ascertained without. To the out- 
ermost of these, Nattes advanced at a 
steady pace. He ascended, looked over 
and around, and then told his own men 
that it would be useless for them to come 
on, as the place was impracticable. Whilst 
he was speaking, a shot struck his breast : 
he receded three paces, and fell dead, 
without uttering another syllable. His 
Orderly brought him into our battery, 10 
paces distant, whence his fall had been 
beheld with a sensation that attends the 
fate of few. A heavy fire of matchlocks, 
under cover of the defences, which our in- 
complete means obliged us to leave stand- 
ing, had commenced at the first appear. 
ance of our party. In the miist of this, 
had our gallani friend walked steadily for- 
ward; and it was vot till after his death 
that we knew (what his Orderly alone had 
observed) that he had been wounded from 
the commencement.” 





Duge ve Ferras. 
In the latter part of the month of Oc- 
tober the Duke De Feltse sunk under the 


suffer- 
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sufferings with which he had for some 
time before been afflicted, and expired 
at the age of 53, deeply regretted by all 
who knew him, at Neuville, in Alsace. 

In personal appearance his Grace pos- 
sessed many advantages; he was tall and 
well-proportioned, bis countenance was 
remarkably fine, and his robust form 
promised a much longer life than has 
fallen to his lot. The following brief me- 
moir, however, though it may serve to 
augment the regret which is felt for his 
loss, will remove all surprise at a fate 
“which has evidently been accelerated by 
long and painful fatigues, bodily and 
mental, 

Henry Jacques Guillaume Clarke, Duke 
of Feltre, was born at Landrecy, on the 
17th of October, 1765. His father, who 
was descended from an Irish family of the 
highest respectability, having entered the 
French service, obtained the command of 
a regiment of infantry. After his first 
studies young Clarke entered the Military 
School in 1781, where he remamed for a 
year, and then obtained a Sub-lieutenancy 
in Berwick’s regiment. In 1784 he was 
promoted to the rank of Captain of hus- 
sars, which he retained till 1790, when 
he was sent to England as one of the gen- 
tieman attached to the embassy. On 
leaving England he returned to his rank 
of Captain in the regiment at Orleans. 
In 1792 we find him already Chef d'Es- 
cadron in the 2d regiment of cavalry. In 
the following year he gallantly earned his 
promotion to the rank of Brigadier-gene- 
ral by his actions in the field of Landrecy, 
soon after which he was constituted head 
of the staff for the army of the Rhine. A 
man of Gen. Clarke’s splendid abilities 
and unblemished character, could not fail 
to have powerful enemies during the tem- 
porary sway of the terrific and blood- 
stained revolutionary tribunal: he was, 
in consequence, obliged to withdraw and 
conceal himself. But soon after the fall 
of Robespierre, the government, then 
much pressed, found the necessity they 
were under to draw round them men of 
tried talent ; and they accordingly called 
Gen. Clarke from his retreat, and con- 
tided to his care the topographical cabi- 
net, and, generally speaking, al! the ope- 
rations of the war department. The post 
of General of Division was the reward of 
these new services; and for some years 
afterward the talents of Clarke were prin- 
cipally displayed under the successive go- 
vernments of France, in the diplomatic 
line. Among occasions of that kind, he 
assisted at the negociations of Luneville, 
where he acted iv such a manner, though 
highly honourable to himself, as called 
down the displeasure of Buonaparte, who 
sent him into a species of honourable 
exile, under the title of a diplomatic mis- 
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sion to the court of the young Prince of 
Parma, just then raised to the rank of 
King of Etruria. While in that city he 
was remarked for the ease of his manners 
and the polished elegance of his demea. 
nour, as well as for his uniform kindness 
to ail his countrymen, without any dis- 
tinction of party. Returned from Italy, 
he was, in 1804, created Counsellor of 
State, and Cabinet Secretary in the Bu. 
reaux de la Guerre, et de la Marine. He 
served with the highest ec/at in the battle 
of Ulm, and at all the engagements of 
that campaign, up to the taking of Vienna, 
when he was appointed by Buonaparte 
governor of that capital, and conducted 
himself with so happy a union of mildness 
and firmness as to attract the general ad- 
miration, and even affection of the inha- 
bitants; displaying, moreover, what was 
still more honourable to him, that disin- 
terestedness which always formed a pro- 
minent feature in his character. 

Buonaparte, who with all his faults 
knew the value of an officer who could 
conduct himself with so mech ability in 
so delicate a post, took Gen. Clarke with 
him in the Prussian campaign which im- 
mediately followed; and after various en- 
gagements, in which Clarke took part, 
appointed him governor of Berlin. Here 
the conduct of this officer was exactly si- 
milar to what it had been at Vienna; and 
on returning to France, at the close of 
that short war, he was successively named 
Minister of War, Count of Huneunbourg, 
and Duke de Feitre. ‘To do justice to his 
inflexible probity, we need only state, that 
he held the office of Minister of War for 
the space of seven years, during which 
time his influence was almost unbounded 
in nearly every country in Europe. The 
most enormous sums of money were left 
totally at his disposal; avd yet proud and 
honourable to him and to his memory is 
the reflect.on, that not even slander her- 
self has ever dared to insinuate the most 
trifling whisper against his fame. 

When the edifice of Buonaparte’s gi- 
gantic power had crumbled to the dust, 
the mode of action adopted by his Grace 
was still upright, manly, aod rational ; 
he sent. in his adhesion to the Royal 
cause, adding, that he considered the e¢i- 
devant government destroyed, and him- 
self necessarily freed from any claims it 
might otherwise have possessed over his 
fidelity. From the return of: his Majesty 
up to the month of March 1815, his Grace 
took little part in public affairs; but, whea 
the rapid advance of Buonaparte towards 
the capital rendered it essential to place 
the affairs of the war department in the 
hands of some person of tried integrity, 
his Majesty cast his eyes upon the luke, 
who, though he saw all the hazard in- 
curred by accepting the office of aeneer 
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of War at such a moment, yet, conceiv- 
ing it would be cowardly and dishonour- 
able to refuse the trust, replied, that he 
would live and die with the Monarch to 
whom he had pledged his faith. The 
event is within our recollections; and 
when his Majesty withdrew to Ghent, his 
Grace followed him, and continued, while 
there, to exercise the functions of Minis- 
ter of War. 

The friends of loyalty and honour can 
never forget the noble conduct of the Duke 
de Feltre during the Hundred Days, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the open trea- 
son of one part of the French Marshals, 
and the base underhand perfidy of some 
athers. His Grace was the only one of 
the King’s Ministers who re-entered France 
with his Majesty, and countersigned the 
brief, but plain and manty Proclamation 
of the 25th of June, from Catean Cambdre- 
sis; in which the King promised ‘ to re- 
compense the good, and to put in execu- 
tion the existing laws against the guilty.” 

Only three days afterwards a different 
policy unhappily prevailed, and the weak 
and contemptible proclamation of Cam- 
brai appeared, countersigned by the no- 
torious ex-bishop Talleyrand. In this 
wretched production the King was made 
to justify, in great measure, the rebel- 
lion, by confessing that his government, 
during the preceding year, ‘ had proba- 
bly committed some errors ;” and to pro- 
mise that ‘‘ experience should not be 
thrown away upon him;” or, in other 
words, that he would behave better in fu- 
ture. Such a degradation of the Royal 
dignity before rebels and traitors, easily 
presaged the infamy which followed in 
raising one of the murderers of Louis XVI. 
tobe a Minister of Louis XVIII. M. de 
Feltre, like every honourable Frenchman, 
was struck with horror at this act; and 
refused to sit in the same cabinet with the 
regicide Fouché. However it was not dif- 
ficult to find a minister of less sensibility, 
and Marshal Gouvioa de St. Cyr took the 
Portefeuille ! 

Three months afterwards the voice of 
honour from all parts of France was heard. 
Fouché and his associates were driven ig- 
nominiously from the ministry; and the 
King, a second time, called the Duke de 
Feltre to a post for which he was designated 
by every friend of the House of Bourbon. 

This uniform approbation of his Grace 
for so important a post sufficiently re- 
pelied the false and calumnious idea, that 
the Royalists were exclusives, and wished 
to proscribe all who had filled offices, ci- 
vil or military, under Buonaparte; so 
far from it, that there are not, perhaps, 
three names more highly respected by all 
Royalist France than the Duke de Feltre, 
Gen. Canuel, and Gen. Donadieu, all of- 
ficers who obtained their rank in the 
course of the Revolution. 
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If the Duke de Felire’s first ministry 
under the King covered himself with ho- 
nour, the succeeding one rendered to 
the Monarchy a service most invaluable. 
He formed the only rampart of the Throne 
that is now left standing, the Garde Royale. 
From his long and intimate knowledge of 
the old French army, be was enabled to 
select from among the officers who had 
served Buonaparte, a large nomber who, 
like himself, might be fully relied upon 
for allegiance to the King. This was the 
most delicate part of his task; and it re- 
quired the greatest length of time to carry 
into fall effect. Had the Duke de Feltre 
lived and been continued in office for 
some years longer, he would probably 
have called into active service every offi- 
cer of real loyalty from among the ranks 
of those whom it was necessary for the 
moment to reduce. With regard to those 
who had already borne arms for the King. 
his task was easier; they had no preju- 
dices to overcome, and he confidently 
mixed them in the same brigades with 
some of the very individuals, whom, in 
more disastrous times, they had met as 
enemies in the field. 

After such a rebellion as that of the 
Hundred Days, the greatest service that 
could be rendered to the Monarchy was 
to re-compose, on loyal principles, the 
civil and military organization of France. 
This great service was rendered, in the 
civil department, by M. de Vaublanc, 
and in the military by the Duke de Fel- 
tre: and for their unequalled merits, 
hoth these faithful, honest, vigilant, and 
industrious ministers were—dismissed ! ! ! 

The King, who promised to recompense 
the good, and who “ never promised in 
vain,” /. Europe entiere le sait) did re- 
compense M, de Feltre and M. de Vau- 
blane—by releasing them from the fatigues 
of office! He who promised, and never 
promised in vain, to punish the guilty, did 
punish Molé, who was guilty of treason, 
in assisting to draw up an Act of perpecaal 
exclusion against the Bourbon dynasty— 
by making him a Minister of State! 

Perhaps MM. De Feltre and De Vau- 
blane might have viewed with tranquillity 
their own removal and the elevation of 
their successors, if the safety of the Mo- 
narchy had not been at the same time 
compromised; but their successors im- 
mediately set about undoing all that had 
been done for the safety of the Monarchy. 
Royalist principles were avowed. to be a 
sufficient reason for removing the Prefects 
and Sub-prefects nominated by M.. de 
Vaublanc ; and M. de Feltre’s organiza- 
tion of the army has been completely un- 
dermined by the late Ordinance on the 
Garde Royale, and by the new law of the 
Conscription ! 

Under these circumstances it is not very 
surprising that the health of the Duke de 
Feltre 
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Feltre has rapidly declined since his re- 
moval from office; and that he has died of 
what we call in England a broken heart! ! ! 





DEATHS. 

1818. AT Seroor, in the Presidency of 
Jan.6.~~~ Bombay, in consequence of fa- 
tigue from exertions io the last arduous 
campaign, Lieut. James Boyn, quarter- 
master of the 3d native cavalry of Madras, 
and only remaiving son of the late David 
Boyn, esq. of Wanstead, formerly of 
Winchester-street. 

At Bombay, Dr. David White, second 
member of the Medical Board of that 
presidency. Ardentiy and anremittingly 
occupied in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
in the duties of his profession, and gifted 
in an unusual degree with activity of body 
as well as mind, he had passed through a 
long period of service (upwards of 28 years) 
in India, enjoying almost uninterrupted 
health. With a few eccentricities, he pos- 
sessed many of the higher and milder 
qualities of our nature; and to superior 
literary attainments joined an active spirit 
of benevolence and charity which we have 
seldom seen exceeded, and which have 
ever secured to him the affection and re- 
spect of all whom he honoured with his 
friendship.— Bombay Courier. 

Jan. 25. AtSeringapatam, Capt. John 
Beaumont, quarter-master of brigade in 
Mysore. 

Feb. 25, At Mangalore, Lieut,-col. J. 
Gennys, Ist batt. 5th Madras nat. infantry. 

March 14. At Madras, Elizabeth, wife 
of Major T. De Haviland, acting chief 
engineer at Madras. 

April 10. In India, in her 19th year, 
Georgiana Tweedale, third daughter of 
John Macleod, esq. of Colbeck. 

April 17. In India, of the cholera 
morbus, Chedam Chunder Dass, the au- 
thor of “* The Buttriss Singbasun.” 

April 19. At Juggervauth, Major Wil- 
liam Hamilton, 2d batt. 18th native in- 
fantry. 

April 22. In India, aged 25, the wife 
of Capt. G. Swiny, of the East lodia Com- 
pany’s artillery. Amiable in every rela- 
tion of life, she was the source of bappi- 
ness to all admitted to her friendship; the 
value of which was evinced by the very 
marked regret expressed by a numerous 
assemblage at her funeral. 

April 23. In India, aged 55, Capt. 
Fraser Smith. 

April 30. At Burdwan, aged 45, J. H. 
Keene, esq. 

May 2. In the Cameroon River, coast 
of Africa, aged 30, George Wakeman, 
master of the brig Charlotte Gambier, be- 
longing to Liverpool. 

May 11. At Bombay, Major Hugh 
Scott, Dep. Adj.-general of the Madras 
army; and, June 2, at Cannanore, Capt. 


John Scott, Assistant Adj.-gen. of the Ma- 
dras army ; both sons of the late Francis 
Scott, esq, of Edinburgh. 

June 21, At Columbo, of fever, Lieut, 
Cruttwell, 83d reg.; a near relation of 
the late Mr. Cruttwell, of Sherborne. 

July 13, At Frankfort on the Maine, 
in bis 65th year, Sir John Whillow O’Car. 
roll, bart. formerly lieut.-colonel of the 
Yorksbire militia. 

July ... At Old Guyana, in South Ame. 
rica, in his 43d year, Dr. John Perkins, 
late of Brussels, eldest son of the late John 
Perkins, esq. of Park-street, Southwark. 

Aug. 4. At Simon’s Bay, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, of a complaint in the 
liver and bowels, Mr. Charles Madan, 
midshipman, of the Eurydice frigate, Capt, 
Wauchope, This gallant and most pro- 
mising youth, aged 20 years and 4 days, 
had served in the Superb and the Newcastle 
during the last five years, and carries to 
his untimely grave the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him. His animated conn- 
tenance and graceful person, his high 
principles of conduct, and all the manly 
sentiments which bespoke his future cha- 
racter (if it had pleased Ged to prolong 
his precious life!), are feelingly remem. 
bered by his afflicted father and family ; 
and, doubtless, this little memorial will 
excite the sympathy of many whose de- 
mestic treasures, in !:/ke manner, are thas 
unavoidably exposed to the ravages of 
climate, and 'o all the hazards of naval 
enterprize. But‘ it is the Lord! let him 
do what seemeth him geod.” 

At Port Louis, Isle of France, on bis 
return from Bengal to Europe, in his 54th 
year, Robert Becher, esq. 

Aug. 2i. At Samarang, W. Thomson, 
esq. commanding the East India ship Java. 

Sept. 10. At St. Kitt’s, in his 20th 
year, William, only son of the late Dr. 
William Danny. 

Oct. 10. At Bourdeaux, aged 90, the 
Marquis de St. Marc, the last of the French 
officers who were at the battle of Fontenoy. 

Oct. 13. At Mexico, F. H. Christian, 
esq. of Duke-street, Westminster. 

Oct. 16. At Lisbon, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse on the Parade, Lieut,- 
col, Richard Carroll, of 16th reg. Porte- 
guese infantry: the civil and military au- 
thorities attended his funeral. 

Oct. 17. At Utrecht, in consequence 
of a fall with his horse at the camp of 
Zeist, aged 45, Lieut.-col. P. A. Twent, 
6th batt. of the line, Netherlands service, 
knight of the military order of William, 
and formerly Captain in the 2d batt. light 
infantry of the British German legion. 

Aged 74, Baron Picot de la Peyrouse, 
well known to the lovers of Botany by 
his Flora of the Pyrennees; and Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences at Tow 
louse. 

Oct. 
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Oct. 19. At Naples, F. Ferrand Fol- 
jambe, esq. Inver Temple, second son of 
the late F. F. Foljambe, esq. of Osberton, 
Notts, and recorder of the borough of 
East Retford. 

Oct. 22. At Brunswick, in his 72d 
year, the venerable Joachim Heinrich 
Campe, whose admirable works for the 
instruction of youth have been translated 
iato every language of Europe. ‘The ex- 
traordinary labours which be undertook, in 
the melancholy period of ihe degradation 
of his country, which deprived him of his 
prince and protector, had a fatal effect on 
his highly sensible mind; he fell into a 
profound mental ivthargy, and all the ex- 
ertions of medical science were in vain ex- 
erted to rouse him to the usual exercise 
of his powers. It seemed as if bis body 
were to survive his mind. It did not, 
however, survive long ; the bond of union 
was dissolved gently and without pain. 
Ia his will he ordered his body to be bu- 
ried in the spot planted in his garden, 
which he had long marked out for his 
grave (near the body of a beloved daugh- 
ter) in a long chest of rough boards with- 
outalid. He forbad any thing to be bu- 
ried with him that could be of use to the 
living; in calculating that the expence of 
a funeral, in the usual style, would be 
about 200 rix dollars, he ordered this 
sum to be given to the poor. He has 
charged his son-in-law, the bookseller 
Vicevig, to print 2000 copies of his ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ and his ‘ Theophron,’ as pre- 
sents for poor children and young persons. 

Oct. 24. At Rouen, Cardinal Camba- 
ceres. He was born at Montpellier, Sept. 
11, 1756, and was created Archbishop of 
Rowen by the Cardinal Legate, April 11, 
1802, and installed the 23d of May fol- 
lowing. He has left the whole of his pro- 
perty, by will, for the re-establishment of 
the seminary of Rouen, subject only to 
the payment of annuities to his domestic 
servants. 

Oct. 25, At Genoa, Matilda, relict of 
Talbot Savage, esq. aad daughter of Jas, 
Tyers, esq. of Fie!d-place, co. Gloucester. 

Oct, 28. In his Gist year, Dr. L. T. 
Kosegarten, one of the celebrated writers 
of Germany. He was born at Graves- 
muhilen in Mecklenburgh. At the time of 
his death he was Professor of Divinity, 
Pastor of St. James’s Church, and Direc- 
tor of the University. His merits as a 
Poet, Orator, &c, are well kuown in his 
native country. 

At Quincy, aear Boston, America, aged 
78, Mrs. Abigail Adams, consort of John 
Adams, esq, late President of the United 
States. Mrs. A. was a daughter of Rev. 
W. Smith, of Weymouth, Dorset. 

Nov. 2. At West Tarring, Sussex, 


aged 55, Rev. John Nesbit Jordan, Rec- 
tor of Patcham and Tarring. 





Nov. 5. At Aldermaston Park, co. 
Berks, aged 37, Thomas, eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. of Hanmer 
and Bettisfield, co. Flint. He had re- 
ceived a severe wound in the arm by the 
accidental discharge of a fowliog-piece, 
from the effects of which he was rapidly 
recovering till within the last twelve days, 
when he was attacked by a aervous fever, 
which terminated his life. He has left a 
widow and seven children. 

Nov. 6. At Lausanne, Switzerland, 
after painful suffering for thé last eight 
years of her life, Margaret, wife of Wil- 
liam Morton Pitt, esq. M. P. and. sis- 
ter to Lord Gambier. She was induced 
to go to the Continent, last year, in the 
hope of recovering her health, and for 
some time she experienced benefit from 
the change; but within che few last 
months herdisorder returned with redoubled 
force, and at length proved fatal.—This 
lovely and most interesting lady was once 
the brightest ornament of the great and 
gay world, loved and admired by every 
one that knew her. In her death she was 
most happy ; sensible at the last moment 
of her existence, she resigned her soul to 
God, with fuli faith and hope of everlast- 
ing happiness in the world to come. Her 
remains were landed at Dover from Ca- 
lais, Nov. 25, and removed for interment 
to Dorsetshire, accompanied by Mr, Pitt. 

Nov.7. At Stepney-green, aged 95, 
James Ashfeild, esq. the surviving male 
heir to very considerabie freehold estates 
in Worcestershire, 

Suddenly, after attending the sessions 
at Holt, W. Stokes, esq. of Fakenham, 
clerk of the peace for the county of 
Norfolk. And the next day, at Faken- 
ham, Mr. William Stokes, his eldest sou. 

At Oxford, aged 81, Rebecca Howse, 
known, not only in Oxford, but by most 
who have visited it for many years past, 
by the name of Mother Goose. This ap- 
pellation she obtained from her maiden 
name of Wildgoose. She was first mar- 
ried to a Mr. Hedges, and afterwards to 
Mr. Wm. Howse, who survives her. When 
young she was distinguished for her per- 
somal attractions; and most of the gay col- 
legians were acquainted with pretty Beck 
Wildgoose. Her regular station was, for 
many years past, at or near the Star Ian, 
and the noblemen and gentlemen as they 
arrived in their carriages, were all pre- 
sented with a nosegay by Goose, with a 
hint of remembering “the entrance of 
their dear fathers at college.” Evea the 
Prince Regent was constantly waited on 
by Becky, whenever his Royal Highness 
passed through Oxford; and he never 
sent het off without a handsome present. 
Some years since her sight totally failed, 
and she was regularly led to her station by 
her attentive husband. A strong carica- 
ture 
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ture likeness of her has. been published by 
Dighton. Just before her death she was 
sitting in her house, when a bell began 
tolling for the decease of some person: 
she inquired for whom it went, and imme- 
diately expired. It is conjectured that she 
had acquired very considerable property 
by her reminiscence of the old members of 
the University, their sons and relatives. 

At Physgi! House, Robert Hathorn Ste- 
wart, esq. of Physgil. 

Nov. 8. At Wycoller Hall, co. Lan- 
caster, Henry Owen Cunliffe, esq. 

At Bampton, co. Oxford, in his 22 
year, Gascoigne Frederick, second son of 
Edward Whitaker, esq. 

Nov. 9. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. George 
Mathew, Vicar of Greenwich, 

At Flint House, Box Hill, John Fuller, 
esq. of Piccadilly. 

At Corsbie, Scotland, aged 89, Rt. Hon. 
Lady Euphemia Stuart, sister of the late 
Earl of Galloway. 

At Paris, in her 80th year, the Mar- 
chioness de Conflans, mother of the Mar- 
chioness de Coiguy, grandmother of the 
Prince de Rohan, and great grandmother 
of Madame Sebastian. 

Nov. 10. At Brighton, Mrs. Turnor, 
relict of Edmund Turnor, esq. of Panton 
House, co. Lincoln. 

Aged 77, Mrs. S. Wythe, of Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

At Whitby, co. York, T. Peirson, esq. 
merchant and banker. 

Rev. W. Ramsay, Minister of Cortachy. 

At Zurich, the widow of the Poet Gesner. 

Nov. 11. Jane, fourth daughter of W. 
Stanton, esq. of Thrapp house, co. Glouc. 

At Oxford, aged 34, Mr. W. H. Ben- 
nett, schoolmaster, whose widow, brought 
up and educated with better hopes, is left 
with eight children, the youngest not a 
month old, without the means of providing 
a single comfort, or even a necessary of 
life, for one of them. No more need be 
saidto awaken the sympatby of the wealthy 
and benevolent. 

At Southwood House, near Ramsgate, 
ata very advanced age, Charlotte Dowa- 
ger Countess of Dunmore. Her Lady- 
ship was a daughter of Alexander, seventh 
Earl of Galloway, and was married, Feb. 
21, 1759, to John, fifth Earl of Dunmore, 
who died in March 1809, and by whom 
she had five sons and four daughters, in- 
cluding George the presevt Earl of Dun- 
more; Augusta, now Lady Augusta 
d’Ameland, married at Rome, April 4, 
1793, tothe Duke of Sussex ; and secondly, 
Dec 5, 1793, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, London, which marriage was de- 
clared null and void by the Prerogative 
Court in 1794; and Virginia, boro in 
Virginia, and named after it at the re- 
quest of the council and assembly of Vir- 
ginia, of which his Lordship her father 


was then governor. The remains of the 
Countess were deposited (by her desire, 
without parade) in a vault prepared for 
her late busband in the church of St. Law. 
renee, near Ramsgate. Her second sop, 
Hon. A. Murray, attended as chief mour- 
ner in the absence of her eldest son George, 
the present Earl of Dunmore. Her Lady- 
ship has bequeathed her villa at Twicken- 
ham, and all her personals, to her young- 
est and only unmarried dat. Virginia. 

At Brussels (whilston a visit at Hon. 
Col. Parker’s) Laura, eldest daughter of 
William Wolstevholme, esq. late of Holly 
Hill, Sussex. 

Nov. 12. At Knightsbridge, at the 
honse of J. Smee, esq. in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Nugent, widow of Capt. Walter Nu- 
gent, and mother of Col. Nugent. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 80, Sarah, relict 
of the late Capt. John Law, formerly of 
the royal horse guards blue. 

At Portsmouth, Col. George Cuyler, 
K. C. B. 11th foot, fourth son of the late 
Gen. Cuyler. He had lately returned 
from Gibraltar. 

At Wrexham, Mrs. Garside, relict of 
Capt. Garside. 

At Col. Knigh’s, Tythegston, co. Gla- 
morgan, atan advanced age, Mrs. Eliz, 
Puget, sister of the late John Puget, esq. 
of Broad-street. 

Nov. 13. In Red Lion-square, in his 
72d year, George Sandeman, M. D. 

In the £5d year of his age, Mr. Daniel 
Evans, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Mary, wife of Dr. Bourne, physician, 
Oxford. 

Nov. 14. In Charles-street, Manches- 
ter-square, Miss Langdale, sister of Mar- 
maduke Langdale, esq. of Holborn. 

At Barham, Kent, aged 32, the wife of 
Col. F. Muleaster, royal engineers. She 
was sister of Lieut.-col, Sir Henry Montre- 
sor, and uiece of Livut.-gen. Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, K. C. B. 

Rev. Francis Woodcock, many years 
one of the prebendaries of Hereford Ca- 
thedral. 

Much respected and regretted, after a 
lingering illness, borne with the greatest 
fortitude, the wife of Mr. Bird, of Pipps 
Farm, Coddenham, Suffolk. 

At Sharrow Lodge, near Ripon, aged 
71, John Cayley, «sq. youngest son of 
the late Sir George Cayley, bart. of 
Brompton, co. York. 

Nov. 15. At Kensington, aged 73, 
W. Mitton, esq. late of Doctors’Commons. 

Aged 61, much respected and sincerely 
regretted, Mrs. Anne Dupont, of Bures St. 
Mary, Suffolk. 

Much respected, and in the 44th year 
of bis age, Mr. John Cook, farmer, of 
Bucklesbam, Suffolk. 

At Altona, Count Alexander de Goltz, 
a woriby companion in arms or Frederick 
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the Great. After combating under the 
Py; ussian banners in the Seven ‘ears’ War, 
he was sent by the King on a mission to 
the Khan of the Tartars fn 1761. This 
venerable warrior also served in Portugal, 
where he attained the rank of Field Mar- 
shal. He was latterly an Llofantry Gene- 
ral in the service of Denmark. 

Nev. 16. At Wolverton Park, Hants, 
in her 76th year, Lady Pole, widow of 
the late Sir Charles Pole, bart. 

In ber 52d year, Mrs. Joyce Ridley, 
widow of the late Mr. Thcmas Ridley, 
wine merchant iu Ipswich. 

Aged 71, Mr. Isaac Lenney, farmer, 
of Wilby, Suffolk. 

At Senquhar, aged 102, William Mar- 
sali, His father lived to the ex!raordi- 
nary ace of 121, and was long at the head 
of a desperate gang of gypsies, who iu- 
fested Galloway and the neighbouring 
counties for a great number of years. 

At Leipsic, whilst pursuing his studies 
at the University, of the measles, in his 
17th year, the Duke of Coethen. 

Nov. 17. 10 York-street, St. James's, 
in his 80th year, Richard Norris, esq. 

At Paddington, Anne, wife of Capt. A. 
Campbell, East India Company’s naval 
service. 

At Capt. Calthrop’s, Gosberton, co. Lin- 
coln, in her 19th year, Anne, second 
daughter of W. Greetham, esq of Stani- 
field Hall, near Liacoln. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. James Peddie, 
formerly of the royal Scots fusileers, and 
late of the royal invalids, Jersey. 

Nov. 18. At Clifton, Sarah, widow of 
the late John Olive, esq. of Beech-hill, co, 
Monmouth, and second daughter of Levi 
Ames, esq. a'derman of Bristol. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, io his 21st 
year, Thomas Sayer, esq. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, only son of William Sayer, 
esq. late of Stratford, co. Essex. 

At Stoney Bank, near Edinburgh, Capt. 
David Ramsay, R.N. 

At Vienna, suddenly, Count Wallis, 
Minister of State and Conferences, &c. &c. 

Nov. 19. In Soho-square, Steuart, el- 
dest daughter of Johan Trotter, esq. of 
Soho-square and Durham-park. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Margaret, 
widow of the late James Hamilton, esq. 
of Bangores, North Britain, and dau. of 
the late David Hume, esq. of Kinnaird. 

Alexander Thomson, esq. of Park-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Hammersinith, in his 99th year, W. 
Barr, esq. late Purveyor to his Majesty’s 
hospitals in Canada, 

At Courteenhall, co. Northampton, in 
his 2ist year, Drury, second surviving son 
of Sir William Wake, bart. 

At Whitton-court, co. Salop, Jane Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Charles Plumer Walker, 
esq. and eldest daughter of the late R. 
Plumer, esq. of Kennington. 
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At Lancago house, co. Monmouth, Ed- 
ward Berry, esq. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, J. T. Rober- 
deau, esq. late Judge at Allahabad, Ben- 
gal Civil Establishment, son of Joho Pe- 
ter Roberdeau, esq. late of Chelsea, and 
nephew of the late Paul Le Mesurier, esq. 

Nov. 20. At the Devonshire hotel, 
Skipton, on his road to Loudon, of apo- 
plexy, Wilson Gale Braddyll, esq. of Co- 
nished prio:y, Ulverstone, and Colonel of 
the 3d (or Prince Regent's own) Royal 
Lancashire militia. He was the eldest son 
of the late J. Gale, esq. of Whitehaven, 
and was born there in 1755; was thirty- 
nine years ia the commissive of the peace 
for Lancashire; served the office of She- 
riff for the same in 1778; and was one of 
the members of Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Lancaster, from 1750 to 1784, 

At Tours, afier many years illness, the 
wife of George Vanbrough Browne, esq. 
of Knockmariock, co. Ayr. 

Nov. 21. On Shepperton-green, in his 
36th year, Thomas Nathan Frederick esq, 
second son of Sir J. Frederick, bart. 

After a long and painful itluess, in his 
44th year, at Ipswich, where he came for 
the recovery of his health, Mr. Rdw. Green- 
land, Bookseller, Finsbury-place, London, 

At Stowmarket, after a short illness, in 
his 82d year, Mr. Martin Enefer, upwards 
of 59 years the respectable cle:k of that 
parish. 

Nov. 22. At Worcester, in his 89th 
year, Jasper Debri-say, esq heretofore of 
Bath. This gentleman was formerly an 
Officer in the 4th dragoons, and carried 
the colours at the batile of Calloden, 

Aged 65, George Buldero, gent, of Ix- 
worth, Suffolk. 

Nov. 25. In Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy- 
square, suddenly, James Cutforth, esq. 
jaie agent victualler of Gibraltar, 

At Brompton, in his 59th year, Francis 
Lewis Clason, esq. of Liacoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister at law. 

At Maida-bill, Paddington, Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of the late R. Braith- 
waite, esq. Admiral of the White. 

At Hattiels, J. Penrose, esq. M. D, Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the King, and Sur- 
geon to his Majesty’s household. 

At Felixsiow-cottage, near Walton, Suf- 
folk, Lady Maria Fludyer, the wife of Sir 
Samuel Brudenell Fludyer, bag. of Tros- 
trey, Monmouthshire, and late Lieut.-col. 
of the Royal Monmouth and Brecon regi- 
ment of militia. She was the danghter of 
Robert Weston, esq. by Louisa Bridges, 
the daughter of the Hon. James Brudenell, 
esq. and on Oct. 5, 1796, was married to 
her first cousin, Sir S. B. Fludyer, by whom 
she has left issue, three children—a son, 
Samuel George, born Jan. 31, 1800; and 
two daughters, Maria Louisa, and Fliza- 
Leth. Felixstow-cottage* was formerly the 
* Sce a view of it in vol. LXXXVI. ii. 105, 

favou- 











favourite residence and occasional sum- 
mer retreat of the eccentric Philip Thick- 
nesse, esq. when Lievtenant-governor of 
Landguard fort, and was purchased by the 
mother of the present possessor, who has 
considerably enlarged and improved it ; 
and who generally resided there. The re- 
mains of Lady Fludyer were privately in- 
terred in the church-yard of Felixstow, 
at her own particular request. 

At Brooklyn, of the typhus fever, Mr. 
John Williams, long better known both in 
England and Ireland by the self-assumed 
appellation of Anthony Pasquin. He was 
a man of some native powers of mind, as 
a minor poet and wit; but he dealt prin- 
cipally in theatrical criticisms, and made 
himself the terror of actors and actresses 
good and bad. It is said he died in ob- 
scure lodgings and in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, 

Nov. 24. After a lingering illness, in 
her 79th year, Mrs. Barnes, of Botesdale, 
Suffolk. 

In her 66th year, Mary, relict of Tho- 
mas French, gent. late of Eye. 

Nov. 25. At Brighton, aged 66, Susey, 
relict of the late James Esdaile, esq. of 
New-place, Essex. 

At Yoxford, Suffolk, in her 80th year, 
Mrs. Copland, the relict of the Rev. Da- 
niel Copiand, A. B. formerly vicar of that 
parish. 

Georgiana Susan, fourth daughter of 
Sir James Graham, bait. of Netherby. 

At Bridge of Allan, co, Stirling, Mr. 
James Gray, late a corrector of the Greek 
press. 

At Elgin, in his 83d year, Hon. George 
Duff, of Milton, third son of William Earl 
of Fife. 

Nov. 26. Aged 72, Rev. Thomas Rut- 
ledge, D. D. minister of the Scots’ churches 
in Broad-street and Shakespeare’s-walk, 
for thirty-nine years. He was a man of 
exemplary piety and universally beloved. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Main, esq. 

Aged 83, Mr. Frost, of Southgate-street, 
Bury St. Edmund, and formerly of Liver- 
mere. 

At Grantham, aged 92, Mrs. Smith, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Nathaniel Smith, for- 
merly lecturer of Grantham, and rector of 
Belton, and aunt to Lieut,-gen. Stevens. 

Arthur Dempsey, esq. during fifty-six 
years cashitr at the Bank of Messrs. La- 
touche, Dublin. 

At Vienna, of water in the chest, aged 
84, the celebrated Field-marshal Collere- 
do, Minister of State, and Director-gen. 
of the Austrian artillery. His remains 


were deposited pro tempore, in the Scotch 
Church, and attended to the grave by up- 
wards of 120 Generals and staff officers,and 
8000 men, commanded by Gen. Bellegarde. 
He is to be interred on his estate of 
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Apotschna, in Bohemia. He leaves be. 
hind him to inherit his property, one bro. 
ther, Field-marshal Wincelaus Colleredo 
who is nearly as aged, and two sisters, one 
of whom is married to the Prince of Wir. 
temberg, and the other to Count Schoen. 
born. The Colleredos are a most antient 
family, whose ancestors came from Swa- 
bia, and settled in Friuli in 1206, : 

Nov. 27. At Moulsey, Surrey, Hon, 
and Rev. Augustus Barry, brother of the 

Earl of Barrymore. 

At Wimbledon, James Meyrick, esq. 
of Grosvenor-street. 

In his 59th year, Mr. Francis Morgan, 
of Bramford, Suffolk. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Griggs, widow of Lieut, 
Griggs, of the Western battalion of Suf. 
folk militia, 

Nov. 28. At Hadley, Middlesex, jn 
his 79th year, Charles Bourchier, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 29, Robert Glover, 
esq. son of Rev. Richard Glover, of Ilford, 

At Bath, Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwood, 
fifth daughter of the late Sir Robert Black. 
woud, bart. of Ballyleidy, co. Down, 

After a very sharp attack of typhus fe. 
ver, having for some years been a patient 
sufferer from continual illness, Andrew. 
Edward Butler, esq. of Carleon, co. Mon. 
mouth, one of the magistrates of that 
county. 

Nov. 29. At Windsor, Col. Disbrowe, 
Vice-Chamberlain to the late Queen. The 
Colonel! was occupied nearly the whole of 
Thursday (Nov. 26) in visiting and reliev. 
ing a number of poor families in Wind. 
Sor, pensioners on her late Majesty. In 
the evening he complained of a slight in 
disposition, which continued the three suce 
ceeding days, but no serious apprehensions 
were entertained till about four hours be- 
fore he expired. His remains were re- 
moved from Windsor, Dec. 7, for inter- 
ment at Walton upon Trent, co. Derby, 
the family estate. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Mrs. William Boe 
vill, of Upper Tooting. 

At Bath, aged 15, Annabella Christiana, 
fifth daughter of the late Capt. E. Filmer, 
of the 4th (or King's own) foot, and niece 
to the Rev. Sir J, Filmer, bart. 

Vov. 30. Near Epping, the wife of 
Lestock Wilson, esq. of Harley-street. 

Rev. Joha Watson, chaplain to the Earl 
of Liverpool, rector of Faulkbourn, Essex, 
and chaplain of Morden college, Kent. 

Mrs. Revans, wife of Capt. Revans, of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

After a long affliction, Mrs, Copping, 
of Willisham, Suffolk. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, in his 63d year, 
Mr. James Cann, coal-merchant, sincerely 
regretted. 

In her 60th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Plater, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Plater, ef Oxford. Religion had so im- 

proved 
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proved her good understanding, and so re- 
gulated her natural vivdcity, that she sup- 
ported nearly thirty years of bodily suf- 
fering seldom equalled, with a cheerful- 
ness which endeared her in an unusual 
degree to her relatives, and the few affec- 
tionate friends to whom she was known. 

Dec. 1. James Sutherland, esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. 

Iv York Place, the lady of Gen. Sir C. 
Grant. 

At Langley, co. Bucks, in her 60th 
year, Mrs. Frances Hanbury, youngest 
daughter of the late Capel Hanbury, eq. 
of Pont y Poole, co. Monmouth. 

At Kettlebaston, Suffolk, Miss Eliza- 
beth Scott, of Monk’s Eleigh, whose kind 
and open disposition had much endeared 
her to all her relations and friends, by 
whom her loss is deeply lamented. 

At the Grove House, Bungay, at an 
advanced age, and in very high esteem, 
Mrs. Heyhoe, relict of the Rev. Grigyon 
Heyhoe, A. B. 

At Liverpool, in his 75th year, Alex- 
ander Taylor, M. D. formerly of Paisley, 
and late of Manchester. 

At Bishop Auckland, in his 81st year, 
Ralph Hodgson, esq. late of Sunderland, 

Peter Hill, esq. of Carwythenack, co. 
Cornwall. Mr. Hill was descended from 
a family originally of Kent, but for many 
centuries settled at Carwythenack and 
Trevethick. Of this family, several served 
their country with much distinction and 
honour; and Mr. Hill served in the Navy 
during the American war, at the conclu- 
sion of which he retired on account of ill 
health. Mr. Hill was a perfectly honest 
man, and his conduct most exemplary in 
every situation of life ; forgiving to others, 
rigorous only to himself, his word was his 
deed, and his honour was sacred, 

Dec. 2. In Montague-square, Thomas 
Bulkeley, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

At Cheltenham, in his 71st year, Thomas 
Estcourt, esq. of Estcourt, co. Gloucester. 

Dec. 3. At Portsea, in his 113th year, 
Thomas Botwell, a native of that town, 
who formerly sold water about the streets, 
and afterwards kept a small shop. His 
memory was good to the last; he would 
frequently recur to the total eclipse of 
the sun, April 23, 1715, of which event 
he retained a perfect recollection, He 
was married eighty years to one wife, who 
died in her 101st year. 

At Heath House, Stapleton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Smyth, widow of the late 
Thomas Smyth, esq. and mother of Sir 
Hugh Smyth, bart. of Ashton Court. Her 
whole life afforded a bright example of 
every Christian and moral virtue. 

At Clifton, Mrs. Wolferston, of Stone, 
co. Gloucester, relict of the late Edward 
Wolferston, . of Berry, co. Devon. 

At Bristol, after an illness of five years, 
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aged 5, Mrs. Anne Pugh, mother ef John 
Pugh, esq. late banker of Bristol. 

Dec. 4. In Bedford Sq. Joha Lumsden, 
e3q. a Director of the East India Company. 

In Hatton Garden, Wm. Berridge, esq. 

In his 74th year, Rev. John White, A.M. 
This highly respected divine was a native 
of North Walsham, Norfolk, and was edu- 
cated at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he procceeded A. B. 1765, (being the Se- 
nior Wrangler on the Tripos) and A. M. 
1768. He was for some years a fellow 
of that society. In 17... he was presented 
to the rectory of Chevington, and in 17... 
to that of Hargrave, both in Suffolk. Mr. 
White was an ornament, not only te the 
College to which he belonged, but to the 
University at large, having been no less 
respected for his superior attainments 
than for his exemplary conduct. Indeed, 
throughout a long life, the duties of which 
he most conscientiously discharged, he 
displayed a character highly estimable, 
and well meriting genera! applause. 

At the house of W. H. Lucas, esq. Bram- 
dean, in his 52d year, Lieut.-col. Charles 
Duke, youngest son of the late John Duke, 
esq. of Sarson, Hants, Dep. Adj.-gen. to 
the forces in Nova Scotia, and equerry to 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

At Perth, in his 84th year, Mr. D. Foggo, 
schoolmaster in the parish of Tibbermuir 
upwards of sixty years, during which time 
he saw four clergymen succeed each other 
as incumbents of the parish. 

At Utrecht, aged 103 years, the learned 
Rabbi Levi Juda Glogau. 

Dec. 5. In Grenville-street, Brunswick. 
square, Catherine, widow of the late Capt, 
Angus M‘Nab, of the Henry Dundas East 
Indiaman. 

At Camberwell, aged 75, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of the late James Neale, esq. of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 

At Kensington, Thomas Windle, esq. of 
Wickhill, Warfield, Berks, and late of 
Joha-street, Bedford-row. 

In his 71st year, Henry Day, esq. of 
Sarratt-ball, Herts. 

in St. Clement's, Ipswich, Mrs. Cheval- 
lier, relict of the Rev. Temple Fiske Che- 
vallier, A.M. . formerly fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, author of a Descrip- 
tion of the Troad, and rector of Bading- 
ham, in Suffolk. The uniform cheerful- 
ness and exemplar r with which 
she discharged her relative. duties, how- 
ever arduous, and the general benevolence 
of her character, will long endear her me- 
mory to a numerous circle of relatives and 
friends, 

Dec. 6. Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, 
Mr, De Bruyn, surgeon, of North Audley-st. 

In Welbeck-street, Miss Maria Ches- 
shyre, sister to the Countess Fauconberg. 

In the Victualling Yard, Deptford, aged 
56, Frederick Dickinson, esq. 





At 
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At Brompton, of a decline, in his 24th 
year, John Neville Robinson, gent. Lieut. 
in the 43d regt. of foot, and the second son 
of John Robinson, esq. of Deuston hall, 
Suffolk, Lieutenant General in the army. 

At Beccles, in her 67th year, Mrs. Kellett. 

Mrs. Maulkin, wife of Robert Maulkin, 
gent. of Bury St. Edmunds. 

Aged 83, Mrs. Clark, of Lavenham, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Arthur Clark, B. A. late 
rector of Brent leigh and Gosbeck, Suff, 

At Clifton, Ellen M‘Causland, daughter 
of Conolly M‘Causland Gage, esq. of Fruit- 
hill, co. Londonderry. 

Dec. 7. At her brother’s house, Clay 
Hill, Beckenham, in her 55th year, Miss 
Aune Courtenay, third daughter of the 
late Bishop of Exeter. 

At Cockermouth, in her 74th year, Jane, 
wife of James Clarke Satterthwaite, esq. 

Dec. 8. in Euston-square, aged 40, 
Mrs, Robert Abraham, daughter of the late 
Peter Brown, esq. Botanical Painter, leav- 
ing an afflicted busband and ten children, 

At an advanced age, Mr. John Courtois, 
of St. Marin’s-street, Leicester-square. 
Mr. Courtois was formerly for mavy years 
a hair-dvesser in the Metropolis. By dint 
of ¢xtraordinary exertions in various ways, 
and through a most rigid system of eco- 
nomy in his expenditure, this man (who 
seemed to have no small pertion of the 
Charteris and the Elwes blended in his 
composition) died immeusely rich, His 
personal property has been sworn to as 
upwards of 200.0002. Old Courtois was 
long weil- known ip the purtieus of S'. Mar- 
tin’s and the Hay market. His appearance 
was meagre und squalid, and his clothes, 
such as they were, were pertinaciously 
got up in exactly the same cut and fashion, 
and the colour always either fawn or mo- 
rone, For the last thirty years the vene- 
table chapeau was uniformly of the same 
cock. The principal feat, however, in 
which this fervent votary of Plutus ap- 
peared before the publick, was his nearly 
fetal affair with Mary Benson, otherwise 
Mrs, Moria Theresa Phepoe. In April, 
1795 (see vol. LXV. p. 344), this ill- 
fated woman projected a rather bungling 
scheme, in order to frighten her old ac- 
quaintance and visitor, Courtois, out of 
a considerable sum of money. One 
evening, when she was certain of his call- 
ing, she had her apartment prepared for 
his reception in a species of funereal style 
—a bier, a black velvet pall, black wax 
candles lighted, &c. No sooner had the 
old friend entered the room, than the 
Lady, assisted by her Maid, pounced on 
him, forced him imto an arm chair, in 
which he was forcibly held down by the 
woman, while the Lady, brandishing a 
case-knife or razor, swore with some 
violent imprecations, éhat instant should be 

his last, if he did not give her an order on 


his Banker for a large sum of money, 
The venerable visitor, alarmed at the 
gloomy preparations and dire threats of 
the desperate female, asked for pen, 
ink, and paper; which being immedi. 
ately produced, he wrote a check on his 
Banker for two thousand pounds. He 
immediately retired with precipitation, 
happy to escape without personal injury, 
The next morning, before its opening, he 
attended at the Bank with some police 
officers, and on Mrs, Phepoe’s making 
her appearance with the check, she was 
arrested, and subsequently tried at the 
Old Bailey, on a capital charge, grounded 
on the above proceedings. However, 
through the able defence made by her 
Counsel (now Mr, Justice Fielding), who 
took a legal objection to the case as prov. 
ed, and contended that she never had or 
obtained any property of Mr, Courtois, on 
the princip'e that possession constituted 
the first badge of ownership, she was only 
sentenced to twelve months imprisonment 
(vol. LXVI. p. 347.) Truth, however, 
obliges us to add, that Mrs. Phepoe, who 
Was once connected with a respectable fa- 
mily in the sister island, was in December 
1797 capitally convicted on a charge of 
cutting and maiming Mary Cox, for 
which she suffered the last penalty of the 
law; fall particulars of which muy be seen 
in vol, LXVIL, p.1122,—The following anec- 
dote, relative to Courtois, is in circulation: 
Some years since, the late Lord Gage met 
Courtois, at the Court room of the East 
India Howse, on an election businese, 
* Ah, Courtois,” said his Lordship, ‘“* what 
brings you here ?”—* To give my votes, 
my Lord,” was the answer.—‘* What! are 
you a Proprietor ??”—** Most certainly,”— 
* And more votes than one ?”—** Yes, my 
Lord, { have rourn!"—* Aye, indeed! 
Why, then, before you take the book, pray 
be kind enough fo pin up my curls!” with 
which modest request the Proprietor of 
Jour votes, equal to ten thousand pounds, 
immediately complied ! 

Suddenly, aged 41, the wife of Major 
Dodd, late of the Royal Artillery. 

At her son’s, Feltham Vicarage, Mrs. 
Morris, of Windsor, relict of John Morris, 
esq. formerly of Feltham Hill, Middlesex. 

Richard Crow, esq. of Seven-oaks, one 
of the Coroners for the county of Kent. 

At Alveston, in his 76th year, Edward 
Watkins, esq. of the Thornbury Bank. 

At Eton, aged 72, Mr. Richard Atkins, 
printer, who had been employed fifty-five 
years as a compositor of the Greek and 
Latin books for the use of Eton school, 
during which time he had never been 
known to spend an idle day, or even an 
idle hour, 

At Broomfield Hall, co. Somerset, Mrs. 
William Cruickshank, daughterof W. Boyd, 
esy. of Plaistow Green, Kent. 


At 
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At Paris, afier a few days illness, of 
defluxion of the chest, Lady John Camp- 
bell, sister-in-law of the Duke of Argyll, 
and danghter of William Campbell, esq. 
of Fairfield. 

In his 33d year, His Royal Highness 
Charles Louis Frederick, Grand Duke of 
Baden, son of the Hereditary Prince Charles 
Louis, who died in 1801. He succeeded 
his grand-father, the Grand Duke Charles 
Frederick, June 10, 1811, and was married 
April 8, 1806, to Stephanie de Beauhar- 
nais, daughter of the Count Francisde Beau- 
harnais. Ue has left three Princesses of 
tender age. His uncle Louis, Grand Ducal 
Prince, Margrave of Baden, born in 1763, 
will succeed him. Should this Prince, who 
is still unmarried, die without descendants, 
the Children of the Grand Duke Charles 
Frederick by his marriage with the Lady 
de Geyersberg, will succeed, conformably 
to a family compact, established by the 
late Grand Duke. These Princes, who 
formerly bore the title of Counts of Hoch- 
berg, received, in 1818, that of Margraves 
of Baden. During the whole illness of the 
late Grand Duke of Baden, his august 
mother never quitted him; and her grief 
was excessive. Her Highness, the Empress 
of Russia, the Margravine his Mother, the 
Queen of Sweden, and the Grand Duke 
Louis, were present when he died. He thus 
had the consolation of being surrounded 
in his last moments by a family who en- 
tertained the greatest affection for him. 

Dec. 9. At Bungay, after a long and 
severe affliction, supported with the greatest 
fortitude, Mr. Thomas Blake; as a bus- 
band and a father, he was truly exemplary. 

At Wem, co. Salop, aged 81, Rev. 
George Dicken, rector of Moreton Corbet, 
and vicar of Stanton, in the same county ; 
whose long and valuable life, charitable 
disposition to the poor, particularly to his 
needy parishioners, and goodness of heart, 
endeared him to all bis friends and ac- 
quaintance, and will cause his death to be 
long and severely felt. 

Dec. 10. Tn Highbury-place, in his 52d 
year, J. Hartley, esq. 

Afier a lingering illness, Charles God- 
frey, of Haughley, esy. He was formerly 
a captain in the royal artillery, and on 
April 10, 1804, was married to Anne, the 
sister of the present Lord Thurlow, and 
the third daughter of the late Rr. Rev. 
Thos. Thurlow, D. D. Ld. Bp, of Durham, 

Aged 83, Mr. Edward Lawrence, farmer, 
who held the lease of a farm of 49 acres 
under the present Sir T. J. Tyrwhitt Jones, 
Bart. M. P. and his ancestors, during a 
period of 80 years, at a rental of 5s. Sd. 
per acre. 

Rev, Robert Nanney, rector of Lliany- 
mowddwy, and of Lwyn, co. Merioneth. 

Dec. 11. At his mother’s, in Wimpole- 
street, aged 20, George Augustus Frede- 
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rick, youngest son of the late Henry Ver- 
non, esq. of Hilton Park, co. Stafford, 

At Bristol, aged 69, Mrs. Germain, re- 
lict of Capt. Germain. 

Dec. 12. At Windsor, Louisa, daughter 
of the iate Dr, Thackeray, Physician of 
that place, and sister to the Provost of 
King’s College. 

Aged 69, Mr. John Rainbird, formerly 
a miller at Ipswich, 

Suddenly, at Chevington, in his 7ist 
year, Mr. Fenion, 

In his 78th year, Mr, Hargrove, the well- 
known historian of Knaresbro’, Harrogate, 
and the surrounding country, author of 
the “ Yorkshire Gazetteer,” ‘* Anecdotes 
of Poetry,” and other literary productions ; 
also compiler of sixteen folio and quarto 
volumes of manuscripts, chiefly relative ta 
the History of Yorkshire. His knowledge 
of books, &c. was very extensive, and hig 
memory wonderfully retentive to the last, 

At the Castle Inn, Brecon, in his 30th 
year, while on a professional journey from 
home, Thomas Morris, esq. solicitor, of 
Thornbury, co. Gloucester. 

At Portobello, Dublin, Elizabeth, wife 
of Rev. S. Digby, of Oshertstown, co. Kil- 
dare; and Dec, 22, at the same place, 
Rev. William Digby, their second son. 

Dec. 13. In London, Sir Johu Charles 
Hamilton, bart. of Donnemnaa, co, Tyrone, 
Ireland, 

At his son’s, Peamarsh, Essex, aged 88, 
Richard De Lannoy, esq. late of Cheap- 
side, 

At Port Hill House, near Hertford, aged 
81, Mrs. Green, relict of the late Natha- 
niel Green, esq. 

At Gilead House, near Liverpool, the 
wife of Dr, Solomon. 

At Hieres, in France, Anna Maria, wife 
of Captain Fanshawe, R. N. and second 
daughter of Major-general Jenkinson. 

Dec. 14. In his 2ist year, Alexander 
Croke, esq. of Oriel College, Oxford, eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Croke, of Studley 
Priory, near Oxford. 

Dec. 15. At Long- Melford, Suffolk, 
Mr. Richardson, Attorney at Law. 

Dec. 16. The wife of Capt, Johnson, of 
Harlow, Essex, 

In her 30:h year, the relict of James 
Mathew, gent. formerly an eminent wool- 
stapler, and one of the Capital Burgesses 
of Bury St. Edmund, 

At East Retford, Notts, Rev. George 
Morton, vicar of Sturton. 

Aged 65, S. Midgley, esq. late of Cocke- 
ridge, near Leeds; many years of the 
Crown Office, and Clerk of the Court of 
King’s Bench, London, 

At Ormiston, Anne, daughter of the 
late Captain Johnstone, Barrack-master 
of the Dumfrieshire Militia. 

At Rathmines, near Dublin, Verney 
Darley, esq. barrister-at-law, and for- 
merly 
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merly a member of the Irish House of 
Commons. 

Dec. 17. In his 22d year, Mr. Alexan- 
der Thomson, Civil Engineer, of Boyd’s 
——- Rotherhithe. 

lec. 18. At Bath, Robert Mitford, esq. 
late of the Audit Office, Somerset-house, 
and of Mitford, co, Northumberland. 

At Rome-house, Chatham, where she 
was on a visit, in her 17th year, after a 
short illness, Matilda, youngest daughter 
of William Wise, esq. of Borden, Kent. 

At Doncaster, Thomasina, wife of James 
Fenton, esq. of Loversall, and daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Ibbetson, bart. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Hay, widow of Sir 
A. Hay. 

Miss Margaret Newton, public teacher, 
at Edinburgh. 

At the Hotel of the Invalids at Leyden, 
aged 106, Jean George Sauer. He enlist- 
ed March 7, 1734, and served continually 
in Holland till 1795. He was in the Cam- 
paigns of 1743; en the Meuse and the 
Rhine in 1745; at the battle of Fontenoy 
in 1746; at Lawfeld in 1747; at the siege 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he received 
Many wounds; in 1794 he was with the 
troops which defended Klundest, which 
terminated -his military career. This re- 
spectable veteran enjoyed good health and 
the entire use of his faculties till the time 
of his death. 

Dee. 19, At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mary Bal- 
four, wife of the Rev. Dr. Brunton. 

Dec. 20. At Cheltenham, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. G. Morris, of his Majesty’s 3d 
foot or Old Buffs. 

At Bath, in her 89th year, Rt. Hon. Lady 
Araminta Monck, relict of G. P. Monck, 
esq. and sister of Rt. Hon. and Rev, Abp. 
of Tuam, Lord Decies. 

In her 67th year, Mary wife of Rev. 
William Roundell, of Gledstone House, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 21. At Epsom, aged 71, the wife 
of John Richardson, esq. of Bury-street, 
St, James’s. 

The wife of John Allcott, esq. Store- 
keeper of Portsmouth Dock-yard. 

Saddenly, iv the prime of life, Dr. Stokes, 
of Buxton. 

At Shepton Mallet, Samuel Norman, 
ésq. whose forefathers as well as himself 
had been many years eminent clothiers in 
that town, 

At Deeping St. James’s, in her 80th 
year, in consequence of her shawl catch- 
ing fire the preceding Friday, the wife of 
Mr. John Percival. The flames commv- 
nicated to her neck and face ; and although 
her husband was with her, and used every 
exertion to extinguish them, the aged pair 
were unable to accomplish the purpose, 
until Mrs. P. was shockingly burned. 

Aged 88, Frances, widow of the late D. 
Masters, esq. of Yates-court, Merriworth, 


and great aunt to the present Viscount 
Torrington, 

Dec, 22. The Chevalier Ignatius Pal. 
yart, his most Faithful Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Great Britain. 

In very obscure lodgings in Chelsea, of 
a complication of disorders, occasioned by 
his hard services in America, Holland, 
Spain, and the East Indies, Capt. Wolf, 
a descendant of the late Lord Kilwarden, 
who fell a victim in the Irish Rebellion. 
The Captain had contracted some eccen- 
tric habits, attributable principally to the 
severe loss he experienced in the death of 
his lady, to whom he had been married but 
six months, and who was extremely bean- 
tifal and accomplished ; and also to a sub- 
sequent disappointment in his profession ; 
but his habits, as far as his health would 
permit, were not secluded; he mingled 
much in society, having but lately return- 
ed from Leamington, where he joined in all 
the fashionable gaiety of the place. His 
nephew, to whom his property devolves, is 
Mr. Lynch, of the Theatre Royal, Crow- 
street, who has been engaged in the first 
provincial theatres in England. 

At Kew, aged 84, Mrs. Popham, relict 
of the late Joseph Popham, esq. father of 
Lieut.-gen. and of Rear-admiral Sir Home 
Popham. 

At Farnham Heuse, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of R. Fox, esq. of Fox Hall, and 
niece to the Earl of Farnham. 

At Createn, co, Northampton, Martha, 
relict of the late Thomas Brooksbank, esq, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for Middlesex. . 

At Leamington, co. Warwick, Anna, 
daughter of William Webber Doveton, esq. 
of St. Helena. 

Dec. 23. In Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square, in his 66th year, Col. James Ro- 
bertson, of the late Royal Westminster 
Volunteers, 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, Mrs. 
Cooke, relict of W.J. Cooke, esq. and sis- 
ter of Osgood Gee, esq. of Lower Seymour- 
street. . 

At Liverpool, Rt. Hon. Lady Crewe. 
This interesting and once beautiful lady 
was the only daughter of Fulke Greville, 
esq. for some time British Minister at the 
court of Munich. She was married to Lord 
Crewe in 1766. For several years her 
Ladyship, then Mrs. Crewe, was ove of 
the most brilliant constellations in the he- 
misphere of fashion. A beautiful and af- 
fecting little poem was addressed to her 
by the celebrated Charles Fox. Her re- 
mains were interred in the family vault-at 
Barthomley, near Crewe Hall, in the county 
of Chester. 

Dec. 24. In Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, after an illness of five 
years, in his 65th year, Aaron Graham, 
esq. He had long been one of the Police 

Magistrates 
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Magistrates at Bow-street Office, where, 
for a short period, he presided as chief, 
but resigned the situation on finding his 
health decline. He for a few seasons su- 
perintended the concerns of Drury-lane 
Theatre. He has left one son, who is a 
Captain in the British Navy. 

In Duke-street, Portland-place, in her 
8lst year, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Mr. Lionel Booth, of the Stamp Office. 

At Sherborne, aged 46, Mr. James Crutt- 
well, proprietor of the Dorchester and 
Sherborne Journal; in the conducting of 
which he displayed that love for his coun- 
try, which in a narrower sphere he uni- 
formly exemplified to every object around 
him. Through the whole of a distressing 
illness he evinced the utmost patience and 
gentleness; and sunk into the arms of 
death almost without a sigh. 

Dec. 25. At Leeds, Mr. J. C. Blake, of 
the royal navy. 

At the Hotel of the Government of Pa- 
ris, of an aplopectic attack, the Marquis 
de Perignon, Peer and Marshal of France, 
and Governor of the first military division. 

Dec. 26. Mrs. Ball, relict of the late 
R. Ball, esq. of Three Castles, co, Kil- 
kenny. 

Dec. 27. In Salisbury-court, Fleet- 
street, Mr. Daniel Lovell, proprietor and 
editor of the Statesman newspaper. 

Henry Woodgate, esq. of Spring Grove, 
Pembury, Kent. 

Dec. 28. Ia his 8ist year, John Talloh, 
esq. formerly of Great Castle-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. 

At Hammersmith, aged 51, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Westerman, of Gerard-street, Soho. 

In his 40th year, Ralph Day, jun. esq. 
of Sarratt, co. Herts. 

Dec. 29. In Friday-street, in his 75th 
year, John Elliot, esq, 27 years one of 
the common council of Bread-street ward. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, aged 93, 
Mrs. Scott, formerly of Scott’s Hall, 
Kent: she was wet nurse to the Prince 
Regent, and has left two sons and one 
daughter, 

At Scotter, co. Lincoln, aged 11, Geo. 
Chariten, son of Rev. Henry J. Wollaston. 

Dec. 30. In York-place, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late James Nash, 
of Kilmoney, co. Cork, esq. and wife of 
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D. O'Neill Power, esq. of Snow-hill, co. 
Kilkenny. 

At Chelsea, Walter Ballard, esq. 

Dec. 31. Im ber 70th year, Mrs. Wye, 
of Percy-street, Bedford-square, widow of 
G. Wye, esq. formerly of Oporto. 

In his 72d year, Thomas Leach, esq. 
who had filled the situation of police ma- 
gistrate at the Hatton-garden office nearly 
20 years, and was also chairman of the 
County Court of Requests in Fulwood’s- 
rents, Holborn. Mr. Leach was never 
married ; he had been in an ill state of 
health for some years, which made his 
temper rather irritable, particularly whea 
he had any charges brought before him by 
common informers, a description of per- 
sous whom he abominated, though in some 
few cases he acknowledged they were a 
necessary evil. The latter end of Novem- 
ber last, he sent in his resignation of Police 
Magistrate to the Secretary of State ; which 
was accepted, and a successor was appoint- 
ed to act at the conclusion of the year. 
Mr. Leach presided, Dec. 30, as Sitting 
Magistrate at Hatton-garden; when he 
appeared to be more cheerful, and in bet~- 
ter health and more even temper, than for 
some months before. At half-past two 
o’clock he left the Office, and entered his 
carriage, accompanied by his niece, on his 
return home to Muswell bill. On entering 
Kentish Town, C. Virgin, formerly a mes- 
senger at the Police Office, rode up to the 
carriage to speak to his old master; but 
receiving no answer, and seeing Mr. Leach 
leaning back, thought he was asleep, and 
was on the point of riding away, when the 
young Lady called out to him. Virgin 
i diately opened the carriage door, and 
took Mr. Leach by the hand, which he 
found as cold as death; he had life, but 
was speechless and insensible. In this 
alarming state he was carried to the Ken- 
tish Town Assembly Rooms, where every 
medical aid was rendered, but he died at 
11 o’clock the following night. 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs: 
Rodwell, Brook-street, Ipswich, Suffolk, 
after an affliction of upwards of two years 
and an half, aged 71 years, Mrs. Hunter, 
relict of Benjamin Hunter, esq. barrister- 
at-law, formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, afterwards of Queen-sq. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vor. LXXXVI. Part I. 

P. 280. a. Earl St. Vincent has lately 
erected a beautiful monument in Cavers- 
wall Church, Staffordshire, to the memory 
of his late Countess. The design is an 
elegant female figure in the attitude of 
prayer; the drapery is so disposed as to 
present a veil, forming a fold on the fore- 
head, and gracefully flowing over the 
shoulders: the figure kneels on a square 
base, on which is the following inscription: 


** Sacred to the Memory of 
Marraa, Countess oF Sr. Vincent, 
who was eminently pious, 
virtuous, and charitable. 

She departed this life 
on the 8th day of February, 1816, 
aged 75 years ; 
and was, at her own desire, 
buried in the Tomb of her Parents, 
This Monument 
was erccted by her surviving Husband.” 
P, 573, 
















P. 573. A handsome mural monument, 
executed by Gerard, has lately been erect- 
ed in Hughenden Church, Bucks, by John 
Norris, esq. one of the executors of the 
late Countess Dowager Conyngham, with 
the following inscription : 

** Sacred to the memory of 

Extren Countess Conyncuam, 
widow of Henry first Earl Conyngham. 

It were needless to enumerate the many 
virtues which adorned her character: they 
will be fondly cherished in the memory of 
her surviving friends ; and her liberal be- 
quests to various Charitable Institutions in 
the counties of York, Buckingham, and 
Middlesex, will cali forth blessings on her 
name in times to come.-—She died the 
death of the righteous, venerated and be- 
loved, on the 15th Jane, 1816, in the 92d 
year of her age ; happily retaining to the 
last the full vigour of her superior under- 
standing ; and was buried in the vault be- 
neath, amongst her maternal ancestors.” 

Vor. LXXXVII. Part I. 

P. 230. a. Aplain white marble tomb- 
stone has been erected at Plattsburgh, 
over the remains of Commodore Downie, 
with the following inscription : 

** Sacred 
to the memory of 
Grorce Downie, Ese. 
a Post Captain in the Royal British Navy, 
who gloriously fell on board 
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His Britannic Majesty’s ship the Canfiance 
while leading the vessels under his 
command 

to the attack of the American Flotilia 

at anchor off Cumberland Bay, 
off Plattsburgh, 
on the 11th Sept. 1814: 

To mark the spot where the remains of a 
gallant Officer and sincere friend 
were honourably interred, 
this Stone has been erected 
by his affectionate si.ter-in law 
Mary Downie.” 

Vor. LXXXVII. Parr Hi. 

P.571.b. Lady Anderson, relict of the 
late Sir John William Anderson, bart, 
Alderman, and some time one of the Mem- 
bers for the City of London, was a woman 
of great piety and goodness, of most elegant 
manners, and high accomplishments. She 
was mistress of many foreign languages, and 
when Lady Mayoress, was ranked amongst 
the most accomplished and respectabie 
ladies in that bigh department. 

Vor. LXXXVIII. Parr II. 

P. 83. b. The personal estate of the 
late Mr. Alderman Comle was sworn in 
Doctors’ Commons to be under the sum of 
140,000. His son, Harvey Combe; esq. 
is the sole executor, and residuary lega- 
tee; and the property is left to Mrs. 
Coombe and children. There are no be- 
quests out of the family. 
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Christened sf Males... 12550 ‘ In all 


Femaies 1703 24,233 


Whereof have died, | 5 and 10 808 
under 2 years 5381 | 10 and 20 705 
Between 2 and 20 and 30)=—:1453 
5 years 1815 | S50 and 40 =1884 

















A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 15, 1817, 


TO DECEMBER 15, 1818. 

| Buried 4 Males... “883 In all 

H 2 Females 9822 19,705 
40 and 50 2040 | 80 and 9%) 7223 
50 and 60 1804 | 90 and 100 175 
60 and 70 1585 | 100 1 | 102 1 
70 and 80 1271 {101 } | 108 1 





Decreased in the Burials this Year 265. 


DISEASES. | | 

Abscess ........... gheneviees LOS|Jaundice ........ccccccessoves 91|Water on the Brain....... 405 
MBBOCE oer cecccccccvecscees 1925) Jaw-Locked ........00.00.e00e: ee RE 6 
BEAR .cccccccecccccedocccesceces 1jLiver Complainé............72! CASUALTIES, 

Apoplexy and Suddenly 512/Lunacy sesceteeeseeecnseeeee 225) Beohon Limshe 2. .ciccesceces 1 
BERBER. cocccccccccsecccceces IT See. RE Eee = 33 
CaSO inccaccscccocccescccccecd 97 | Miscarris ME .c0ctemanadeces se A SR Re 117 
Camere cccccccccccecceccosccces 1)Mortification...............568)/Excessive Drimking ......... 5 
Chicken Pox . ..+0...--0.e000s 2/Palpitation of the Heart ...7|/Executed* ..............c00e il 
Childbad § ..cccccccccessccee EEN uciiniedhiuseduianetnice 187|Found Dead ............... 1+ 
Consumption ........+++5 424 2| Pleurisy sgubabiattinienwenean RIND ss cinnicnintenadinaeagia 1 
Convulsions........0+00++ -5205| Rheumatism  ......--+..000s 13|Frighte Retiviniersenieceseete ane 3 


Cough and Whooping- 839 RRMUTFE cccccccceccscccescoves 38) Killed by Falls and ae - 

Cough .....0ceeeeeeee ~ POMD, . cccccccsescoveencs 1 2) veralother Accidents... § ~* 
COUP  ccercccccscorescsores 113)Small Pox.......cecceeeeeee 421/Killed by Fighting ......... 1 
Dropsy .....e-ceceeseeeeeees 7TO9|Sore Throat...........0-eee0 11) ES ae: 2 
Dysentery ......+00. soceeees SENTIMENT scnccacecccceccnccosseses 7/P aE 6 
Fevers of all kinds ...... 1170/St. Anthony’s Fire. ......... 8/Se I 8 
Fit .cccrcccecccccccccccoess PSB OTR. oc cccccccccccesccees 6541 ne pee sno 
GEG  censccvcesceccecesocosee: | ORPRIOE  ccescecccoceceess aes | 
Gravel, Stone, Strangury 17/Thrush .........ssseeeseeees 107|Suffocated ........... + —w 8 
Hemorrhage  .....000:-.000e . THSRISIEES  . cocccoccescoeccceces 40 
Inflammation ............ 1205/ Water inthe Chest ...... 101 Total 344 


* There have been Executed in London and the County of Surrey 24; of which 
number 11 only have been reported to be Buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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Abercorn, Marq. family of, 94, 200. 

Accidents —killed by suffocation ina mine, 
175. by fall of a wall, 272. explosion 
of gunpowder ; explosions, &c. in coal- 
pits, 461, 624. 

Acts passed last session, 547. 

Adams, John, of Piteairn’s Island, 37,506. 

Adder’s bite, cure for, 156. 

Africa, intelligence from, 76, 171, 269, 
365, 459, 556. new expedition to, 76. 

Aix la Chapelie, Congress at, 169, 265, 
361, 362,457. protocol and declara- 
tion, 621. 

Alexander, Emp. anecdote of, 554. 

Algiers, conduct of Dey, 76, 265, 269. 
plague at, 76, 171,269. slaves, 535. 

Alien Act Bill, discussion of, 353, 356, 
449, 450, 452, 545. 

America, intelligence from, 77, 172, 269, 
365, 459, 556. mourning sanctioned 
by Congress, 484, 

Amiens, visit to, 1709, 603. 

Animal food, remarks on, 128. 

Animals, sermon on humanity to, 78. 

Anne, Queen, race-horses of, 390. death, 
ibid. medal of, 462. 

Antiquities, miscellaneous, 305, 306, 516. 

Apple Trees, preventive of blight in, 156. 

Archdeacon, office of, 314, 386, 510. 

Archers at Edinbargh, 270. 

Architecture, attention to, enforced, 511. 

Articulation, remarks on, 485. 

Argosie, derivation of, 505. 

Ashantees, successfully explored, 556. 

Ashby, Mr. H. engraver, account of, 283. 

Asia, intelligence from, 75, 170, 268, 363, 
458,556. 

Assauit, law of, explained, 79. 

Assizes at Gloucester postponed, 270. 

Astronomy, observations on, 442. 

Attempt to explain Reason, &c. 38, 98,194. 

Austen, Jane, character of, 52. 

Baden, Grand Duke, death of, 555. 

Baffin's Bay, curiosities, &c. from, 558. 

Balfour, Dr. R. character of, 468. 

Bank of England, proceedings respecting 
forgeries on, 163, 176, 357, 451, 455. 
commission for preventing, 176. plans 
to prevent, 409,594. Restriction Bill, 
162, 260, 451. 

Banks for Savings, 367. 

Baronets, creation of, 369, 463, 559. 

Barrington, Bp. mark of respect to, 461. 

Bateman, Dr. on Contagious Fever, 595. 

Bath Abbey Church, present state 36,585. 

—— Archdeaconry, parochial libraries 
established in, 35. 

—— Freestone, ingeniously applied, 253. 

Bath, Order of, Companions, &c. 463. 

Gewr. Mac. Supp!. LXXXVIII. Pant IL. 


K 


Beaumes, Richard de, inquiry, 482. 

Bedford Charity, decision respecting,27!. 

Bell-ringing, remarkable peal,624, Bells 
played by keys, &c. 398. 

Belzoni, Signor, death of, 477. 

Benefit of Clergy, 22. 

Bentham, W. curious work reprinted, 6. 

Bentley, Dr. disliked the King’s-men, 196. 

Bernard, Sit T. memoir of, 88. 

Bheema Biye, Princess, murder of, 268. 

** Bible, Essay fora New Translation ?” 38. 

Bignor, Roman Villa at, 175. 

Bigotry, Protestant aud Popish, 127. 

Bindley, James, esq. account of, 280, 
293, 631. 

Bird, Mr. and his Housekeeper, mur- 
dered, 174. 

Blight in Apple-trees prevented, 156. 

Blind people, anwuities to, 462. 

Boca fresca de la Isla, explained, 50. 

Books, on the high price of, 421, 

Breakwater, at Plymouth, 72. 

Breweries, committee on, 454, 

Brewster, Dr. inventor of kaleidoscope, 
60, 253. 

Bridge, chain, over the Tweed, 367. over 
Cross Keys Wash proposed, 460. 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, memoir of, 179. 

Bull-fight, description of, 56. 

Buonaparte, bis plan of battle, 199, 200. 
particulars respecting, 76, 555. 

Burgess, Mr. bis Letter to Mr.Coke, 310, 

Burial fees, observations on, 21,228,496. 

Burney's, Dr. Library, National purchase 
of, 166, 260. 

Byron, Lord, allusion to, 537. 

Calais (1701), description of, 492. 

Caine, Gipsey’s tomb at, 112, 

Calvin, doctrines of, 432, 434. arguments 
against Calvinism, 125. 

Cambrian Society prizes, 539. 

Cambridge University, prizes, 154. — bo- 
tanical lecture, 245, 339, 437, 531, 614. 
inscriptions in St. John’s College, 417. 

Canal, Berkeley and Gloucester, 174. 
proposed at Stockton, 271; Romford 
460; Bude in Cornwall, 557. canal 
shares, 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 576. 

Canning, Mr. election, 78. speech, 167. 

Canterbury Cathedral, visit to, 404, 

Caslon, William, character of, 330. 

Catalogues, on the formation of, 590. 

Cathedral Schools, 6, 40, 103, 392. 

Ceylon, affairs of, 171, 364, 556. 

Chafin, W. account of deer-bunters, 113. 
his death, 222. 

Chalk, a cure for venon.ous stings, 23°. 
restorative power of, 366. 

Chambers, Sir W. inquiry concerning. 92. 
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Chap, Chapman, signification of, 16. 
ls, new, in the fens, 176. 
Charcoal, an antidote to arsenic, 459. 
Charles IV. of Spain, anecdote of, 212. 
Charlotte, Queen, address to, 68. state 
of her health, 79, 176, 273, 367. death 
and memoir, 387. genealogy, 389. fu- 
neral, 561. 
Chateaubriand, bis literary character, 136. 
Chaucer, critical remarks on, 295. 
Chester Cathedral, subscription for repair 
of, 3, 461. 
——— Infirmary, excellence of, 26. 
Child stolen and recovered, 625. 
Child-birth, remarkable instance of, 270. 
Chimney Sweeping, mechanical, 290. 
Chinese, character of, 519. 
Chromatic S: Scale, derivation of, 32, 229. 
Church, Text, and Court Hand, 2. 
Church. of Rome, clergy of, 126. 
Churches Bill, proceedings on, 259, 357. 
New Churches, at Stepney, 79; in 
Northumberland, 270; at Frome, 271; 
and at Exmouth, 367. Prevention of 
decay in, 290. Cast Iron for the erec- 
tion of, 506. 
ChurchService ,early attendance urged,38. 
Grcuits, Justices appointed tu, 502. 
Medium, on, 483, 595. See 
Curren 
Civil Law, Doctor's degree in, 98. 
Claremont, Publick admitted at, 272,366. 
Clarke, Capt.inquiry respecting, 482. 
Lieut. intrepidity of, 270. 
Clergy, residence of, 312,510. Clergy 
Laws, 313,509. See Burial, Marriage. 
Clerical Dress, observations, 216,315,586. 
Qimate of England, notices of, 3. 
Clown, drawn in a Tub by Geese, 79. 
oar explosions, &c. in, 461, "6o4. 
"0bb, James, account of, 182. 
pang Gold and Silver, 80, 258. 
Coins, ancient, discovered in America,269. 
Cold water, drinking imprudently, 366. 
Colet, Dean, munificence of, 233. 
» Mr. on the Police, 219, 410. 
Combe, FI. C. account of, 83, 648. por- 
trait, 201. 
Comets discovered, 623. 
Congress. See Mix la Chapelle. 
Consolidated a state of, 462. 
Constantinople, fire at, 268. 
Constitution of England, 167. 
Contagien, Rules of safety from, 24. 
Convocation, revival of, proposed, 227. 
Mine near Stowey, 461. 
Copyright-Bill, debate on, 16). 
Corbett, Rev. Archdeacon, speech of,321. 
Cordwainer, signification of, 16. 
Corawall, Compendium of corrected,386. 
Cornwallis, Mrs. vindicated, 39, 226. 
Corpus Christi College,vase presented, 366. 
County History, Compendium of, 9, 114, 
1, 297, 394, 497, 605. 
Courts of Law, publication of proceedings 
illegal, 79. 


Crichton, Admirable, his character, 32°. 
Crime, increase of, motion on, 454. 
Croft, Sir R. will of, 94. 
Cross, Cross Keys, &c. 1 of, 13, 
Crotona, error respecting, 2. 
Crown, &c. sign of, 16. 

n Pieces, description of, 368. 


Cumberland,Wm.Duke of, character,3¢2. 


Cunningham, Alex. particulars of, 101, 
Cups Three Cups, &c. signs of, 16. 

Currency, motion on, 260. SeeCirculating. 
Curtis, Sir W. address to, 79. 


Daubeny, Archdeacon, pamphlet by, 311. 


D’ Aubigné, extract from Life of, 599. 

Dauphin of France, origin of name, 302. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Birmingh. 366, 

Death-bed of a Christian, 215,311, 412. 

Deer-hunters, account of, 113. 

Denmark, intelligence from, 75, 556. 

Dent, J. curious work reprinted by, 6. 

Derby, Earl, loyal answer to Ireton, 400. 

Deserted Village, original of, 19. 

Detected, No. VU. 34. 

Devonshir a Duke, curious work reprint- 
ed by, 6 

Dibdin, T. F. dinner given byat Paris, 5. 
curious work reprinted by, 6. 

Diogenes and Plato, 33. 

D’ Fuernois, Sir F. particulars of, 110. 

Dog, Dog and Duck, &c. signs of, 210. 
observations on Dogs, 208—210, 290. 

Dollar, bequest to the parish of, 624. 

Dolphin, sign of, 302. 

Dover, description of, 405. 

Dragon, sign of, 303. 

Drill, or Tullian, Husbandry? 290. 

Dropsy, cure for, 541. 

Drowning, man saved from, 270. boys 
saved, 366, 367. 

Drury-Lane Theatre, power to open,272 

Dry Rot, on the prevention of, 541. 

Duke's Head, &c. sign of, 303. 

Dun Cow, sign of, 304. 

Dunkirk, account of, 494. Nunnery, 495. 

Dunningto on the Heath, old house, 17. 

Durazzi, Card. character of, 126. 

Durham Cathedral School, 40, 103. 

Eagle, Eagle and Child, signs, 398. 

Earthquake at Jamaica, 173. in various 
parts, 557. 

Eastern usages, ancient, illustrative of 
modern, 27. . 

Eau Brink, drainage of, 176. 


Eccentricity of character observations, 33. 


Education under an establishment, 126. 
proceedings onEducation Bill, 257,355, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 455, 545. 

Eleanor, Qu. crosses to her memory, 14. 

Election, general, state of, 80. 

corrupt interference in, 65,166, 
257, 353, 355, 450. 

Elephant, &c. sign of, 400. 

Elizabeth, Queen, anecdotes of, 45. 

Ellenborough, Lord, account of, 565. 

Elliot, Rt. Hon. W. character of, 467. 

Emigration to America, 172. 
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English History, letter on, 291. 

Epitaphs, observations on, 34, 

Erasmus on death of Sir T. More, 198. 

Erskine, Hon. Lieut.-col. account of, 91. 

Eton College, rebellion at, 460, 557. 

Evangelicai Clergy, strictures on, 310. 

Evans, Dr. poem of the “ Bees,” 194. 

Exmoor Forest, Crown allotment in, 271. 

Eye, Suffolk, Roman cemetery near, 132. 

Eye, Disorders of, Hospital, 558. 

Fairies, term for, 131, 

Fairman, Capt. thanked by K. of Spain, 
328. 


Falcon and Falconer, signs, 502. 

Feathers, Piume of Feathers, signs, 503. 

Feltre, Duc de, memoir of, 636. 

Ferguson, T. imprisoned for improper in- 
fluence at an election, 65, 166, 257, 
853, 355, 450. 

Fevers, infectious, plan for exterminating, 
24. prevalent in the Metropolis, 450. 
Dr. Bateman’s account of, 595. 

Finance, National, debate on, 162. 

Fish, committee for preserving, 461. 

Fisheries, hint respecting, 482. 

Fisherton, County Gaol at, 271. 

Fires—at Sandridge, 78. Strand, 79. 
Newton Street, 80, Bolton, 175. Dews- 
bury,176. Fox-cover at H.Oakham,?270. 
Buntingford, ibid, Beaconsfield, 271. 
near Wituey, ibid. Ratcliffe Highway, 
272. Limerick theatre,462.Warminster, 
557. Cornhill, 558. Hexham Abbey, 
624, Whitechapel, New Bond Street, 
Tooley Street, 625. 

—— rewards for assistance at, 231. 

Fleece, Golden Fleece, signs, 504. 

Fletcher, signification of, 16. 

Fool's Cap, anecdote respecting, 212. 

Foote, Sumuel, anecdote of, 304. 

Fountains Abbey, present state, 312, 580. 

Fowke, Sir F. Fete given by, 423. 

Fox-cover at High Oakham burnt, 270. 

Fragments of Literature, No. X11. 102. 

France, intelligence from, 73, 169, 265, 
361, 457, 553, 621. treaty for its eva- 
cuation, 361. 

Freemasons, decree against, 458. 

French Character, observations on, 133. 

French Protestant, judgment against re- 
versed, 457. 

Friend to Accuracy, communications of, 
194, 283. 

Frog, alive in solid coal, 624. 

Future State, on recognition, 226, 290. 

Gallantry, instance of in India, 122. 

Gambling on Sundays reprobated, 585. 

Game, an ancient one described, 421. 

Game Purchase Bill, 354, 449, 453. 

Geese, machine on the water drawn by, 79. 

Geological Society, Cornwall, 78. 

George III. Dr. Maclaine’s conference 
with, 110. 

Germany, intelligence from, 74, 170, 267, 
362, 458, 555. 

Gipsey’s Tomb at Calne, 112. 
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Goldsmith, Dr. and family, anecdotes of, 
17. his uncle, 200, 482. 
Goth: Architecture, Flemish style, 397. 
Gower, Earl, reprints a curious work, 6. 
Gravelines, short account of, 494. 
Gravesend, brief notice of, 402. 
Grecian Marbles, casts of, 253. 
Greek Language, lecture on, 176. 
Grocer, signification of, 16. 
Gun, remarkable one at Agra, 171. 
Guy Earl of Warwick, exploits, 304, 305. 
Hacety, co. Lincoln, Roman remains, 38, 
Halifax, Lord, anecdote of, 20. 
Halloran, Dr. conviction of, 462. 
Hamilton, Hon. C. taste in gardening, 
98, 392. 
Hampion Free-school, trustees, 176. 
Hardinge, Just. scattered essays of ? 99. 
————- Nich. emendations of Horace, 
195, 196. 
Hastings, Marq. general order of, 358. 
———— Rt. h. Warren, memoir of, 275. 
Haygarth, Dr. rules against contagion, 2& 
Hayter, Rev. John, death of, 631. 
Head Money, decision respecting, 79, 578. 
Heat, uncommon, proofs of, 78. 
Henry IV. statue of at Paris, 265. 
Herne Bay, account of, 141, 
Hesse Homberg, account of, 435. 
Hickifric, Tom, the giant, 397. 
Historic Relation, extent of in discover 
ing and marshalling Knowledge, 587. 
Hoare, Sir R. C. Tour in Italy, &e. 196. 
Hogarth, character of, 41. 
Holland, French invasion of, 213. 
Holy Orders, proper motives for, 194. 
Horace, emendations of, 195, 
Hore secundum usum Sarum, 2. 
House of Commons, improvements, 176. 
list of Members, 626, 
Howard, Richard, esq. account of, 567. 
Hull, Richard, family of, 121. 
Humane Society, Paris, suggestions, 170. 
London, &c. medals,366, 
Huntingdon, Earldom of, 462. 
Hurricane in the Mauritius, 76, 171. 
Hussey, Charles, execution of, 174. 
Jews hanged at Northampton, 501. 
Iffiey Church, description of, 9, 232. 
India, War iv, 70, 75, 170, 261, 268, 
358, 364, 455, 458, 551, 556. official 
dispatches, 70, 261,358, 455,551. ge- 
neral order of Marquis Hastings, 358. 
Intellectual qualities, observations, 430. 
Invention of the Cross, 15. 
Inverness, &c. earthquake at, 557. 
Johnson, Dr. anecdote of, 516. 
Jonian Isles, petition respecting, 166, 453 . 
language there, 407. 
Ireland, fever in, 78. 
Trish Superstition resembling Roman, 328. 
Tron, Cast,recommended for churches,506. 
Irrigation, hint respecting, 131. 
Italy, intelligence from, 74, 267, 369, 
555. extracts from a tour in, 406. 
Classical Tour in, 196. 
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Junius’s Letters, observations on, 8. 

Kaleidoscope, account of, 60, 253. 

Keach, B. Key to open Scripture Meta- 
phors, 112,415. memoirs of, 417, 579. 

Kerry, Earl of, death, 85. will, 286. 

Kilcolman Castle, description of, 577. 

Kilmorey, Visc. and Visce’ss, deaths, 567. 

King, state of health, 79, 176, 272, 367, 
462, 558. 

King’s Mews in London, 506. 

Kirkaldy Pinnace, loss of, 558. 

Knowledge, Human, ciassification of, 589. 

Kyrie, “ the Man of Ross,” 43 

Lakes in Cumberland, &c. question, 290. 

Lamb, plant resembling, 458. 

Lambert, Daniel, anecdotes of, 207. 

Lambeth Library, valuable alditions, 526. 

Lancaster Castle, vid tower of, 176. 

Landscape Gardeners, Lives requested, 98. 

Language, History of, 485. 

Lathom, Sir T. and Lady, tradition, 400. 

Latin Language, inquiries respecting, 
98, 225. English pronunciation of, 
222, 506. 

Latitude, means of determining, 61. 

Law, Bp. of Carlisle, family of, 561, 

Law-suits, excess of, Pembrokeshire, 557. 

Lee, Rev. S.paralleled with Crichton, 321. 

Legacies, Children's, decision on, 512. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, account of, 183. 

Libel, trial for, 271. 

Library establishad at Ross, 461. 

Lichfieid Cathedral School,'6. antiquities 
at, 305. alterations in Cathedral, 511. 
etymology of, 513. 

Ligonier, Lord, anecdote of, 212. 

Limerick Theatre destroyed by fire, 462. 

Lindsey, Earl, death of, 371. 

Literary Partialities of Authors, 418. 

Littiedale, E. curious work re-printed, 6. 

Liverpool dinner to Mr, Canning, 78, 167. 
ground cultivated for workhouse, 461. 

Loan Bill, debate on, £52. 

Locusts in isle of Ely, 366. 

London. See Sword-bearer. 

Longitude, Board for discovery of, 558. 

Loriner, signification of, 16. 

Louis XVI. and family, cruel treatment 
of, 238. 

Louis XVIII. Speech at féte of St.Louis, 
265. Speech on opening Legislature, 
553, 629 

Lowesby Hat!, co. Leic. féte at, 423. 

Maclaine, Dr A. biographical sketch of, 
109, 143, 212. remarks on, 412. 

Magnetic Needle, increase of variation, 
267. 

Mammoth, &« remains of, 77, 557. 

Man of Ross, particulars of, 43. 

Manners, &c. of Shakspeare’s limes, 243 

Manufacturers, combination of, 175, 176, 
367. 

Manuscripts, ancient, remarks on, 28. 

Markets, prices of, 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575. 

Markiand, J.H. reprints a curious work 6. 


Marlborough, Duke of, sketch of his 
life ; letter to the Duchess, 42. 

Marquesa Island, man found on, 364. 

Marriage Registers, &c. 228, 236, 502. 

Marshfield Church, gallery in, 176. 

Marston Magna, Somerset, account, 105, 

Martello towers, description of, 142, 

Mauritius, hurricane at, 76, 171. 

Meadley, George Wilson, esq. account 
of, 568. 

Medals, National, series of, 253. 

Medical treatment nm England, 425. 

Medicinal spring at Thetford, 366. in- 
quiry respecting medicinal waters, 290, 

Mercer, signification of, 16. 

Meteorological observations, 253. table, 
94, 190, 286, 382, 478, 574. 

Middlesex, compendium of history, 9,114, 

Middlesex Sessions, persons discharged, 
462. statement corrected, 610. 

Milliner, signification of, 16. 

Mind's progression, essay on, 220. 

Mogador aud Morocco, described, 56. 

Monmouth, Right of Burgesses of, 46. 

Monmouthshire, compe ndium of, 201, 290. 

Moore, Hon. N. inquiry, 194. 

Moore, Thomas, notices of, 537, 538. 
portrait of, 540. 

Moral Obligation, on, 419. 

More, Sir 7. on his Biographers, 197. 

Moreau, Gen. monument to, 170. 

Mortality; Bills of, 95, 191,287,383, 479, 
575. General bill, 648. 

Mosheim, new edition preparing, 414. 

Mounteney’s Plain, inquiry about, 290. 

Mountserrat, Monastery & Mountains, 55. 

Mourning, Public, hint respecting, 484, 

Mudie, Mr. series of National Medals, 253. 

Mummies, Plain of, 121. 

Muncaster, Lord, and Family, 184. 

Murders: gamekeeper, 366 ; child, 462; 
woman, ibid. 

Musick, distinctive character of, 30, 587. 
its power and effect, 589. Chromatic 
scale in, 32, 229. 

Muskerry, Lord, death of, 85. 

Narren Spiegel, inquiry, 93, 327. 

Nattes, Lieut. heroic death of, 635. 

Navarre, Queen of, character of, 599. 

Netheriands, intelligence, 74, 266, 555. 

Newark Church, spire of, 225, 422. 

New South Wales, intelligence from, 173. 

Nichols, J. productions of his Press, 329. 

Norfolk, compendium of, 297, 394. 

Noxfolk family, interments, 298. 

North Pole, expedition to, 77, 267, 460. 
curiosities from Baffin’s Bay, 558. 

Northampton, St.Peter’s church repaired, 
512. great fire at, 1675, 609. 

Northamptonshire, compendium, 497 605. 

Northern regions, state of ice, 75, 77. 

Northland, Vise. death and family of, 567. 

Norton on the Moors, account of, 307. 

Nottingham, explosion at, 461. 

Nottingham Castle, account of, 578. 

Oraciones, or Evening Prayer of Spain, 50. 

Orange, 














Orange, Prince, 1688, declaration, 100. 
Orange, Princess (1787) 109, 213, 214. 
Oolite, found at Bath, 253. 

Order of St. John, privilege, 557. 


Organic Remains, 156. 

Orkney Isles, singular remains, 271. 

Ossian, manuscript of, 349. 

Ostriches, kept in England, 51. 

Ovid, game described by, 421. 

Oxford Cathedral School, 7. . Univer- 
sity Prizes, 539. See Corpus Christi. 

Packe, Maj. Tablet to memory of, 557. 

Palmer, John, mewvir of, 189, 276. 

Papyrus, 29. 

Paris, conspiracy at, 73. 
402, 492, 600. 

Paris, Dr. plate presented to, 78. 

Parish Vestries, Act respecting, 367. 

Parliament, proceedings, 65, 161, 257, 
353, 449, 545. dissolved, 547. 

Parliamentary Reform, debate on, 453. 

Parochial Libraries established, 35. 

Parricide, horrible, 170. 

Peg Tankards, &c. explained, 17. 

Pennington, Sir I. inscription on, 417. 

Penrith, Roman coins, &c. near, 367. 

Perpetual Motion, invention for, 156. 

Persian Ceremonial, account of, 517. 

Peterborough Cathedral School, 7. 

Pica, de, Order of, 29%. 

Pitcairn’s Island, John Adams of, 37,506. 

Plague, ravages of, 397. 

Poetical Imitation, 415. 

Poets, British, remarks on the best, 293. 

Police, strictures on the present system, 
219, 410. 

Poor Laws Bill, 163, 166, 259, 451, 545. 

Porson, tablet to, 252. anecdutes, 391. 

Porteous, Capt. murder of, 428, 429, 

Portugal, intelligence from, 457. 

Postili upon the Gospels, 2. 

Potatoe Apples, spirit from, G1. 

Prayers, various, for Royal Family, 390. 

Priest, Rev. St. John, account of, 372. 

Price, Sir Charles, account of, 84, 

Prince Regent, Messages to Parliament, 
66. addresses to, 67, 68. speech on 
dissolving Parliament, 546. 

Printers’ devices inquired for, 488. 

Prussia, intelligence from, 267. King’s 
present to Corpus Christi College, 366. 

Psalter, presented to Louis XVIII. 169. 

Puns, apology for, 122. 

Queensberry, title of ? 482. 

Rain, artificial, suggested, 131. 

——- average of, in 1817, 175. 

Records, &c. illustrated, 27. 

Reculvers, decay of the Church, 141. 

Redmile, T. case of, 2. 

Reformists of the 17th Century, 14. 
modern Reformists satirized, 167. 

Regency Act, Queen’s Council, 
Amendment Bill, 450, 451. 

Religio Clerici, 98, 328, 344. 

Religion, letter on, 412. 


tour to (1701) 


80. 
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Orford, E. of, letter to Gen. Churchill, 99. 





Repton, Humphrey, particulars of, 102. 

Retirement, inappropriate to our condi- 
tion, 581. 

Revenue, statement of, 20. 

Road, new, on banks of Derwent, 175. 

Rob Roy, remark on a passage in, 126. 

Robin Hood’s Butts explored, 306. 

Rochester, account of, 403. Cathedral 
School, 7. 

Rogers, Rev. J. M. benefactions of, 271. 

Roman Cemetery, in Suffolk, 132. 

Coins, found near Cheltenham, 

174. Wokingham, 306. near Pen- 

rith, 367. 

Remains at Haceby, 34. Sussex, 
107, 175. Witcombe, and in Sussex, 
175. Monmouthshire, 202, 290. 

Romilly, Mr. J. epitaph, &c. on, 391. 

Romilly, Sir S. and Lady, death and 
memoir of, 465, 632. observations 
on, 386. tribute to at Paris, 554. 

Roper’s Life of Sir T. More, 197. 

Rose, Rt. Hon. G. particulars of, 93. 

Roxburghe Club, anniversary of in Paris, 
5. in London, 6. 

Royal Marriages, Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, 66, 67, 68, 69, 161, 163, 355 his, 
449, 450, 454, solemnization of, 79. 

Russia, intelligence from, 75, 268, 363, 
458,555. See Alexander. 

Russia, Empress Dowager, her visit to 
Brussels, 555. 

Sabbath, disregard of, 625. 

St. David, hermitage of, 202. 

St. Gothard, hospitality of Monks, 210. 

St. Helena, intelligence from, 76. incor- 
rectly pronounced, 15, 506. 

St. Martin's Le Grand College, architec- 
tural remains on the site, 272, 393. 

St. Omer’s, visit to, 1709, 601. 

St. Paul's School, account of, 233. 

St. Peter's at Rome, 406. 

Salisbury Cathedral School, 7. 

Sallust, Delph. error in, 2. 

Salt, crystallized by the sun’s rays, 78. 

Salzas, De, particulars respecting, 110. 

Schools, National, origin of the system, 
120. 

Scilly Isles, distress of inhabitants, 176. 

Scott, Thos. author of Waverley, &c. 155. 

Scripture Metaphors, Key to, 415, 417, 
580. 

Sea-bathing Infirmary, excellence of, 325. , 

Seasons, ancient English, 3. 

Seton, Archibald, account of, 184. 

Shakespeare, observations on, 242, 335. 
first quarto edition of his Plays? 112. 

Sharp, Archdeacon, on Rubric and Ca- 
nons, 315. 

——— Granville, memoir of, 489. 

Sherborne, ancient building at, 497. 

Shrewsbury, Grey Friary at, 297. Abbey 
Church, 511. 

Signing, Signature, derivation of, 15. 

Signs of Inns, &c. remarks on, 13, 207, 
302, 398, 502. 
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Simpson, Rev. J. conversation with Dr. 


Maclaine, 214, 215, 311. 

Sinclair, Miss, Letter on Religion, 412. 

Size, persons remarkable for, 207. 

Skiddaw, height of, 61, 176. 

Skurray, Rev. F. on dilapidations in 
Bath cathedral, 36. 

Slavery, decision respecting, 490. 

Slaves in West Indies, treatment of, 165, 
454. at Algiers, 535. 

Slave Trade, abolition of, 362, 363. 

Smith, Sir J. E. aspersious of, answered, 
245, 339, 437, 531, 614. 

Snake's Bite, reputed cures for, 61. 

Societies for Local Improvement, 409. 

Society, comforts of, 531. 

Sophia, Princess, illness of, 367. 

Spain, intelligence from, 74, 170, 266, 
362, 457, 555. 

Spanish America, intelligence, 170, 172, 
173, 269, 565, 459. 

Spanish manners and customs, 49, 50, 56. 

Speculum Stultorum, inquiry, 98, 327. 

Spenser, his residence at Kilcolman Cas- 
tle, 577. 

Stael, Mad. de, Literary character, 135, 

Stationer, signification of, 16. 

Steam-boat in Scotland, celerity of, 557. 

Steam-engine, first bint of, 206. im- 
provement in, 541. 

Stings, venomous, cure for, 232. 

Stocks, prices of, 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576. 

Stockton, projected canal at, 271. 

Storms isi various parts, 174, 366. 

Strachey, Dr. J. death of, 574, 631. 

Street, new, from Carlton House, 558. 

Suard, J. B.A. memoir of, 85. 

Suicide, hint respecting, 386. 

Superstitious coincidence, 131, 328. 

Sutton, Rt. Hon. C. AZ. speech to Prince 
Regent at close of the Session, 546. 

Sweden, intelligence from, 74, 267, 363, 
454, 556. death of the Queen, 74. 

Switzerland, intelligence from, 457. 

Sword Bearer, City, office of, 462. 

Sykes, Sir M. reprints a curious work, 6. 

Talbot, Earl, vase presented to, 461. 

Tanning, Larch bark equal to Oak, 541. 

Taste, observations on, 125. 

Taylor, Dr. Rowland, monument to, 390. 

Tea, growth of in France, 457. 

Teachers, on the treatment of, 124. 

Temple, Rev. A. intended memoirs, 102. 

Tempora mutantur, &c. inquiry, 290. 

Tewkesbury, bridge near proposed, 174. 

Theatrical Register, @0, 176, 272, 368, 
462, 558. 

Tilbury Fort, account of, 403. 
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Tintern Abbey, notice of, 44. 

Tithes of Clapham and Sutton, 271. 
Tocker, Miss, trial and defence of, 271. 
Tolfrey, William, account of, 185. 


Trees, to preserve from rabbits, &c. 156, 


season for felling, 309, 541, 

Trelawny, Bp. letter of, 100. 

Trinity College, Dublin, students, 558. 

Turkey, intelligence from, 268, 458. 

Vegetable Diet, recommendation of, 127, 

Vegetables, proportion of nutrition, 541. 

Vellore, relief of, 123. 

Venta Silurum, 290. 

Voltaire, manuscripts of, 446. 

Wakefield on Ireland, strictures on, 127, 

Vales, Prince of, anecdotes of, 111. arms 
and titles of, 503. 

Waipole, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 16, 

Walsingham, Lord, will of, 94. 

Warner Rev. R. memoirs of Dr. Maclaine, 
109, 212. observations on bis Letter 
to Bp. Ryder, 310. 

Wassel, derivation of, 17. 

Waterloo, tactical review of battle, 199, 
unpublished anecdotes, 407. Pictures 
and plan, with remarks on, 594, 

Waverley, &c. supposed author of, 155. 

Weather in Summer of 1818, 253. 

Weather-cock, original meaning of, 219. 

Wellington, Duke of, paintings collected, 
462, 625. honours of, 554. general Or- 
der on breaking up army, ibid. 

Weils Cathedral School, 7. 

West Indies, intelligence from, 269, 624. 

Whately, Landscape Gardener, 98, 392. 

Whitehall, Secret History of, &c. ? 386. 

Whittington, G. D. inscription on, 417. 

Wier, Mrs. success in book-binding,331, 

Wilbraham, R. curious work reprinted,6. 

Willes, John, account of, 185. 

William IIT. \etters of, 111. 

Wilmot, Dr. proof of his being Junius 
wanted, 8. 

Winchester, repair of Cathedral, 510,521. 
Cathedral School, 392. College prizes, 
252. 

Windham, Mr. letter to Mr. Repton, 102. 

Wise, H. &2. Landscape Gardener, 98,392. 

Worcester Cathedral, state of, 514. Ca- 
thedral School, 7. 

Worsted, derivation of the term, 300. 

Writing on Sand in India, 120. 

Written Language, observations on, 119. 

Written Mountains, 121. 

Wye, Banks of, scenery described, 44. 

Wyon, T. jun. medals by, 122. 

Yeo, Sir J. Lucas, account of, 371. 

York, Cathedral School, 8. repair of Ca 
thedral, 511. 
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Abel, Clarke, journey in China, 518. 

Adelaide of Lorraine, 441. 

Aikin, Dr. England described, 431: 

—— L, Court of Elizabeth, 44. 

Air-pump Vapour- Bath, on, 522. 

Algebra, Principles of, 618. 

Algiers, Narrative of a Residence in, 534. 

Annuai Biography, &c. 55. 

Apparitions, Sermon on, 149. Inquiry 
into, 429. 

Apthorp, Rev. F. Sermon by, 349. 

Articles of the Church, Ground-work, 432. 

Ashford Rectory, 153. 

Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, 48. 

Bardouc, an Eastern Tale, 617. 

Barton, R. C. Adelaide of Lorraine, 441. 

Baynes, E. D. Translation of Ovid, 241. 

Belsham, T. Sermon by, 530. 

Beppo, 144. Continuation of, 444. 

Beresford, Rev. J. Sermon by, 347. 

Bibliographical Decameron, 329. 

Bigiand, J. on English History, 150. 

Blomfield, Rev. J. Sermon by, 526. 

Bloomfield, Rev. S. 7’. Sermon by, 525. 

Bonnycastle, R.H. Spanish America,434. 

Bovchez, B. Dream of Youth, 537. 

Britton, J. Winchester Cathedral, 520, 

Brooke, A. Poems, 148. 

Bullock, W. ov Natural History, 146. 

Butler, Rev. Weeden, Sermon by, 611. 

Byron,Lord,ChildeHarold,45. Beppo, 144. 

Calvin, Examination of Doctrine, 347. 

Calvinistic Clergy defined, 348. 

Cambridge University, Vindication of, 
245, 339, 437, 531, G41. 

Canada, &c. Travels in, 343. 

Canning, Mr. Reply relative to, 527. 

Capacity and Genius, &c. Essay on, 429. 

Carlisle, NV. on Grammar Schools, 233. 

Chafin, W. ow Cranbourn Chase, 51. 

Charity, Duty of discrimination, 347. 

Charlotte, Queen, Sermon on, 611. 

Princess, lines on, 240. 

Cherpilloud, J. French Guide, 153. 

Childe Harold, 45. Pilgrimage to the 
Dead Sea, &c. 47. Childe Harold's 
Monitor, 137. 

China, Journey to the Interior of, 518. 

Church Ritual, Canonical adherence,526. 

Clapham, S. Pentateuch illustrated, 611. 

Clavis Hogarthiana, 41. 

Clergyman's Almanack for 1819, 528. 

Conversation and Manners, observations, 
618. 

Correction, a novel, 147. 

Council of Churches, expediency of, £27. 

Coxe, W’. Memvirs of Marlborough, 41. 

Cranbourn Chase, Anecdotes of, 51. 

Croly, G. Lines on Prs. Charlotte, 240. 

Gertis, J. H. on diseases of the Ear, 250. 

Datlas, R. C. Manners in Spain, 48. 

Davy, Sir H. on the Safety Lamp, 527. 

Degf und Dumb, Institution for, 614. 





Dibdin,T. F. Bibliograph. Decameron,329, 

Dictionary, by Johnson and Todd, 235. 

Drake, N. Shakespeare and his Times, 
241, 334. 

Dream of Youth, 537. 

Dry Rot, Essay on, 150. 

Ear, Lecture on diseases of, 250, 

Edric the Forester, 617. 

Education, by Spelling, &c. 618. 

Edwards, T. W. C. Algebra, 618. 

Elizabeth, Qu. Mewcirs of her Court, 44. 

Elocution, Philosophy of, 524. 

England described, 431. 

English History, Letters on, 150, 

Europe and Africa, Travels in, 55. 

Luropean Commerce, Guide to, 432. 

Eye, Diseases of, \nfirmary, 614. 

Fassell, L. Journey round Kent, 140. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain, 48. 

Floods in Tyne, &c. account of, 146. 

Fosbrooke, T. D. Wye Tour, 43. 

French Guide, 153. 

French Revolution, Memoirs of, 237. 

French Writers, Selections from, 250. 

Geography, Practical, Tables of, 153. 

Gilbert, R. Clergyman’s Almanack, 528. 

Goddard, Archdeacon, Charge by, 443. 

Gospel Kingdom, a Sermon, 333. 

Gould, G. Practical Geography, 153. 

Hail, Lieut. Travels in Canada, &c. 342. 

Hardinge, N. Latin Poems, &c. 436. 

Hardy, J. S. on Marriage Licences, 236. 

Hogarth, Ulustrations of 41. Works,139. 

Jackson, Z. Shakspeare restored, 618. 

Ibbetson, J. F. on Circular Turning, 58. 

Impressment, on the evils of, 153. 

Insects, Remarkable, Anecdotes of, 146. 

Juvenal, Sat. x, xi. translated, 147. 

Keatinge, Col. Travels, 55. 

Kent, Journey round the Coast of, 140. 

Ker, A. Edric the Forester by, 617. 

La Beaume, on Vapour Bath, 522. 

Lionel, 2 Novel, 147. 

Maclaine, Dr. Biographical Sketch, 148. 

M ‘William, R. on Dry Rot, 150. 

Maria, a domestic Tale, 146. 

Mariborough, Duke, Memoirs, 41. 

Marriage Licences, Laws of, 236. 

Merlet, P. F. Selections from French, 250. 

Ministers, on the Policy of, 249. 

Modern Maladies, 425. 

Monk, J. H. Vindication of Cambridge, 
245, 339, 437, 531, 614. 

Morier, J. Journey through Persia, 517. 

Mulvey, F. on Prisoners of War, 249. 

National Schools, Sermon for, 529. 

Natural History, on preserving subjects, 
146. 

Nichols, J. Works of Hogarth, 139. 

Northanger Abbey, &c. 52. 

Northumberiand, Floods in, 146. 

Nuge Moderna, 331. 

Ovid's Episties translated, 24). 

Panans > 
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Pananti, Residence in Algiers, 534. 
Park, T. Nuge Moderne, 331. 
Pentateuch illustrated, 611. 

Persia, &c. Journey through, 517. 
Plumptre, Rev. J. Sermon by, 149. 
Pluvrality of Worlds, Letters on, 441. 


Poems, by Brovke, 148. Hardinge, 436. 


Poor, Thoughts on state of, 444. 
Popery, Religion of Heathenism, 152. 
Prepuce, &c. Diseased, Cases, 617. 
Prison Discipline, Improvement of, 613. 


Prisoners of War, &c. treatment of, 249. 


Prophesying, Liberty of, 523. 
Rammohun Roy, translations by, 520. 
Recluse of Pyrenees, a Poem, 439. 
Religio Christiani, 343. 

Religious Liberty, Essays on, 54. 
Revolution in France, Memoirs, 236. 
Rhine, Sketches of German States, 435. 
Rome and Naples, Journey to, 149. 
Romitly, Sir S. Sermon on, 530. 


Rordanz, CW. European Commerce, 432. 


Rudge, J. Thoughts on the Sea, 333. 

Ryder, Bp. Letter to, 143. 

Safety Lamp for Coal Miners, &c. 527. 

St. George, C. Tale by, 146. 

Sass, H. Journey to Rome, &c. 149. 

Satan, Attributes of, 53. 

Schools, Grammar, Account of, 233. 

Scilly Islanders, Hints for support, 250. 

Sea, Considerations on, 333. 

Sermons : by Plumptre, 149. Yates, 333. 
Apthorpe, 347. Beresford, 347. God- 
dard, 443. Bloomfield, 525. Blomfield, 
526. Sleath 529. Belsham,530. Butler, 
611. 

Shakspeare and his Times, 241, 334. 
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Shakspeare, Restorations, &c. of, 618. 
Simons, D. H. Warning to Britons, 617, 
Sleath, Rev. Dr. Sermon by, 529. 
Snape, J. on Education, 618. 

Sophia, a Novel, 146. 

Spain, Manners in, 48. 

Spanish America, Account of, 434, 


Swift, £. L. translation of Juvenal, 147. 


Tales of my Landlord, 426. 

Tattersall, Topographical Account, 443. 

Taylor, J. Anecdotes of Insects, 146. 

Bp. on Prophesying, 523. 

Thurtle, F. Ashford Rectory, 153. 

Time's Telescope for 1819, 529. 

Todd, Rev. J. H. English Dictionary, 235, 
on Original Sin, &c. 432. 

Turning, on eccentric circular, 58. 

Turnor, C. on state of the Poor, 444, 

Turnour, Hon. E..J. Warning Voice, 441. 

Vaughan, Rev. E.7.on Calvinistic Clergy, 
248. 

Vedant, &c. translation of, 520. 

Venice, More News from, 444. 

Von Miller, Universal History, 150, 

Urquhart, 7. on Impressment, 153. 

Uwins, Dr. Modern Maladies, &c. 425. 

Wadd, W. on diseased Prepuce, &c. 617. 

Warner, Rev. R. Letter to Bp. Ryder, 143. 

Warning to Britons, 617. 

Warning Voice, a Poem, 441. 

Williams, T. on Religious Liberty, 54. 

Wiltshire Society, First Report, 149,614. 

Winchester Cathedral, History of, 520. 

Wiz, S. on a General Council, 527. 

Wright, J. on Elocution, 524, 

Wye Tour, 43. 

Yates, Rev. Dr. Sermon by, 333. 
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Mbel, Clarke, on China, 154. 
Ackermann, R. on moveable axles, 252. 
Aikin, Dr. England described, 60. 
America, W. and S. W. Guide, 252. 
Annual Biography and Obituary, 539. 
Antigua, Laws of, 445. 
Arnot, C. Letter to Bank proprietors, 251. 
Ayre, Dr. on Bilious disorders, 60. 
Beil, Major, Chronological Tables, 540. 
Berry, W. Heraldic Encyclopacia, 540. 
Bigiand’s Wist. of Gloucestershire, 154. 
Bliss, P. Athenz Oxonienses, 539. 
Bombay, Literary Society Transactions, 
540. 
Bonnycastle, Capt. Spanish America, 154. 
Bosquet, 4. on New systems, &c. 154. 
Brande, Mr. Manual of Chemistry, 60. 
Britton, J. Cathedral Antiquities, 59. 
on English Architecture, 59. 
Brodie, B.C. on diseases of Joints, 251. 
Brooke, A. Sketches of Canterbury, 445. 
Brougham, on Public Charities, 155. 
Brown, Tom, Prince Chilia, 349. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Africa, 540. 
Busby, Dr. Mosical Grammar, 59. 


Butler, W. Sermon on the Queen, 445. 

Campbell's Poems illustrated, 349. Lives 
of British Poets, 540. 

Carey, Dr. Works by, 349. 

Caroline, Qu. &c. Interment of, 445. 

Castles in the Air, a Novel, 252. 

Caulfield, Mr. Transactions of the Re- 
gency, 349. 

Chalmers, A. Todd's Dict. abridged, 59. 

Chalmers, Dr. Sermons, 348. 

Chambers, Mr. History of Worcester, 
155, 251. 

Chariotte, Qu. Sermon and Memoir, 445. 

Church, J. H. Angelo, a Poem, 540. 

Clapham, Rev. S. on Pentateuch, 251. 

Clarke, Travels through Denmark, 540. 

Coxe, Rev. Mr. Memoirs of Marlbro’, 251. 

Crawford, J. description of Java, &c. 59. 

Dibdin, T. F. Bibliographical Tour, 539. 

Dictionary, English, abridged, 59. 

Duffield, M. D. Collections for Cam- 
bridgeshire, 445. 

Dyer, Lives of illustrious men, 59, 539. 

Edinburgh, description of, 348. 

Elliot, M. E. Night, a Poem, 259. 

Eimihirst, 
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Elmiirst, Lieut. on Calabria, 252. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, 540. Londi- 
nensis, ibid. Metropolitana, 251. 

Exchanges, Foreign, 252. 

Excursions through England, &c, 540. 

Family Worship considered, 154. 

Faulkner, 7. Hist. of Kensington, 446. 

Faulkner, W. on Gospel Miracles, 348. 

Fawcett, Rev. John, Life, &c. of, 252. 

Fearon, BR B. Sketches of America, 348. 

Feet, Art of preserving, 155. 

Felton, J. on bodily Deformities, 445. 

Flavel, J. Works of, 446. 

Fleming, J. structure, &c. of animals, 59. 

Porster, sur cerveau des Animaux, 349. 

Fosbroske, T. D. History of Gloucester- 
shire, 154. 

Gall, R. Poems and Songs, 155. 

Geology, Essay on, 252. 

Gifford, W. Shirley's Plays edited by, 540. 

Gilly, W. S. Spirit of Gospel, 154, 

Ginzrot, J. C. on Carriages, 252. 

Gloucestershtre, History of, 154. 

Gorham, Rev. Mr. Hist. of St. Neot’s, 251. 

Gough, R. History of Castor, 445. 

Granville, J. B. on Science in France,155. 

Greenland, History of, 251. 

Grinfield, Rev. Mr. Sermons, 540. 

Guildhall of London, Account of, 445. 

Hamilton, F. Account of Nepal, 59. 

Hamilton, T. Life of Antar translated 
by, 446. 

Hardinge, Justice, Miscellanies, 342. 

Hardy, H. Register of East India Ships, 
540, 

Head, Rev. Sir J. Discourses, 445. 

Heming, T. Scripture Geography, 154. 

Hesitation, a Novel, 540. 

Hill, H. D, on the States of Greece, 540. 

Histrionic Topography, 59. 

Hoare, Sir R. History of Wilts, 59, 349. 

Horsley, Bp. on Old Testament, &c. 540. 

Huish, Mr. Verezzi, a romance, 60. 

Humboldt, De, Travels translated, 540. 

Hutton, Miss, Tour of Africa, 252. Novel 
by, 540. 

Jamieson, on Mineralogy, 60. 

Jamieson, A. Grammar of Logic, 60. 

Johnson, J.on the Gout, 155. on Health, 
&e. 251, 

Tron Mask, a Poem, 252. 

Italian Scenery, 445. 

Kleist’s Vernal Season translated, 251. 

Knight, J. Emigration to America, 348. 

Knight, #. Theory of the Earth, 446. 

Kotzebue, Russian Embassy to Persia, 155. 

Las Casas, Life of, 155. 

Latin Classics, 60. 

Lemaire, M. Latin Classics, 60. 

Leonardo da Vinci, on Painting, 155. 

Jeyden, Dr. Remains and Memoirs, 539. 

Linwood, Miss, Anglo Cambrian, 540. 

Lourdoneix, romance of, translated, 252. 

Lysons, Messrs. Account of Devonshire, 
539. 

DM Donnell, War in Spain, &c. 349. 
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M‘Crie, T. Life of Andrew Melville, 446. 
Maid of Kiliarney, 60. 
Maltby, Kev. E. Sermons, 540, 
Mansford, J. G. on Consumption, 251. 
Mascall, on estates of Intestates, 252. 
Maturin, Rev. C. R. Sermons, 154. 
Medical and Physical Journal, 252. 
Medical Lectures, \ist of, 252. 
Medical Society, Transactions, 540. 
Mitchell, 7'. Translation of Aristophanes, 
540. 
Monk, J.H. Vindication of Cambridge,59. 
Moore, Rev. C. Sermons, 59. 
Moore, T. Life of Sheridan, 540. 
Morgan, Lady, Florence Macarthy, 155. 
Motte, Fouque de la, Romance by, 60. 
Murray, H. Discoveries, &c. in Africa, 
154, 539. 
Northcote, Mr. Life of Reynolds, 252. 
O' Donoghue, H.C. Sermons edited by, 154. 
Orfilla, on Poisons, translated, 154. 
Ottley, J. Map of the Lakes, 60. 
Oulton, W.C. Memoirs of the Queen, 445. 
Oxley, J. Expedition in Australasia, 446. 
Paddock, J, Wreck of the Oswego, &c.154. 
Papworth, J. B. Rural Residences, 251. 
Paradis des hommes illustres, 60. 
Philosophical Library, 59. 

Physicians and Surgeons, memoirs, 154. 
Physicians’ College, \veland, Transae- 
tions, 540. " 
Playjair, J. Description of Scotland, 159. 
Pocock, W. F. Designs for Churches, 445. 

Porter, A. M. Novel by, 251. 
Pulling, Balle’s sermons translated, 446. 
Reije, J. on Musical instruction, 349. 
Renou, S. Temple of Truth, 59. 
Revenge defeated, a Poem, 251. 
Rich, C.J. Memoir of Babylon, 251. 
Robson, Rev. E. Sermons, 154. 
Roscoe, on Penal Jurisprudence, &e. 540 
Rose, W. S. letters from Italy, 446. 
Ruding, Rev. R. Coinage of Britain, 539 
Russell, G. Sunday School Anecdotes, 155° 
Russell, G. Tour through Sicily, 251. 
Ryan, Dictionary of Irish Worthies, 539. 
St. Patrick, a National Tale, 60. 
Salame, 4. Expedition to Algiers, 446. 
Satchwell, R. Scripture Costume, 446. 
Savage ou decorative Printing, 540. 
Schleusner’s Lexicon Novi Test. 60. 
Schmidius, Greek Concordance, 445. 
Scott, Walter, on Scotch antiquities, 445. 
Senefelder, History of Lithography, 445. 
Simons, D.H. on Patriots in South Ame- 
rica, 251. . 
Smith, Work on Costumes, 446. 
Smith, Rev. P. Sermons, 349. 
Smith, T. Reply to Dr. Hawker, 154 
Seane, German Romance translated, 60. 
Southey, R. Memoirs of J, Wesley, 25) 
History of Brazil, 539. War in Spain 
and Portugal, 540. 
Spence, Miss, Traveller's Tale, 446. 
Spiker, Dr. Tour through Britain, 155. 
Spurzheim, on Physiology of Brain, 34% 
Stanley; 








. 


Stanley, Manual of Anatomy, 155. 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, 540, 

Swift, Dean, Defence of, 539. 

Swiss » 445. 

Tales ci my Landlord, 60. 

Teissier, Royalist Armies in France, 540. 
Testament, New, Morality of, 59. 
Tewkesbury, History of, 539. 

Thompson, H. Conduct of a Nursery, 155. 
Thomson, James, Memoir of, 348. 
Time's Telescope for 1819, 349. 

Todd, Rev. J. H. on original sin, &c. 59. 
Toulmin, G. H. Poem, 349. 

Tourist’s Companion, 59. 

Townley, J. on Biblical literature, 446. 
Turner, D. on the Genus Fucus, 251. 
Von Wessenberg and the Pope, 445. 
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Warden, D. B. on United States, 446. 

Warner, Rev. R. Old Church of Engiand 
Principles, 348, 

Watson, T. on death, 445. 

Wells, Dr. Life and Works of, 445. 

Whitaker, T. D. Hist. of Yorkshire, 539. 

Whitaker, J. W. Examination of Bella- 
my, 154. 

Widow of Nain, &c, 445. 

Wieles, C. F. Novel by, 349. 

Wiliams, H. M. De Humboldt’s Tra- 
vels, 540. 

Williams, Rev. ¥. B. Boyle Lecture, 251. 

Wooicot, W. Leaves from Field-book, 349, 

Yates, Dr. Sermon by, 251. 

Yeer and a Day, a Novel, 252. 

Youth, Enjoyments of, 445. 
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Enigma, 447. 

Ahenside, Lines on the Eagle, 399. 

Beppo, stanzas from, 144. 

Bloomfield, R. on convers. with,Part i. 618. 

Bloxam, S. verses to her Memory, 543. 

Brooke, A. Poems by, 148. 

Browne, I. H. address to, 254. 

Buchanan, lines by, with translation, 62. 

Buildings, New, about London, 620. 

Byron, Lord, extracts from, 46, 144, 399. 
enigma by, 447. simile Latinized, 63. 

Changes of Grace, 64. 

Charlotte, Princess, lines on, 240. 

Charlotte, Qu. on the death of, 542, 619. 
on the burial of, 542. 

Chatterton, tribute to, Part i. 618. 

Cheam, verses written at, 159. 

Qhilde Harold, vcises on zeading, 137. 

Churchill, Sonnet on bis grave, 148. 

Coliseum, lines on, 543. 

Corsair, a ballad, 255. 

Curran, Mr. address to Sleep, 157. 

Dandy, description of, 543. 

Daughter’s Funeral, lines on, 64. 

Delany, Dr. Villa described, 447. 

Denton Court, sonnet on, 350. 

Dogs, verses on, 210—212, 

Eagle, lines on, 398, 399. 

Epitaphs, 35, 199, 256, 309, 544. 

Evening, lines on, 256. 

Fashion, Modern, defence of, 620. 

Father's adieu to his Daughter, 63. 

Female Dress of 1817-1818, 544. 

Fire-damp, Triumph over, 351. 

Fisher, Capt. lines to memory, Part i.618. 

F. G. Miss, lines on the death of, 158. 

Gay, verses by, 211. 

Gray, lines on the Eagle, 399. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, feats of, 305. 

Hampstead, sonnet on, 448. 

Hardinge, Justice, sonnet on, Part i. 617. 
Lines by to I]. H. Browne, esq, 254. 

forsaken, address to, 47. 
ings, Rt. Hon. W% Ode by, 254. 
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Hill, Lord, on Column to, 255. 

Horace, Book I. Ode xx. imitated, 160. 
Otium Divos imitated, 254. 

Hudson, W. stanzas by, 619. 

Hughes the Puet, Sonnet on, 157. 

India, lines on War in, 160 

Italian Evening, by Lord Byron, 46. 

Italian, imitated, 102. 

Juvenal’s tenth Satire, 148. 

Last Tear, 544. 

Leasowes, lines on a glass at, 448. 

Ludlow Castile, on the zuins of, 158. 

Lusus Prosodici, 64. 

Mah d's Scymitar, 158. 

Mahon, Dean, Latin Poem by, 447. 

Man, verses on, 159. 

Melodies, Sacred, 254, 255. 

More, Sir T. Epitaphs on, 199. 

Mother, tribute to the memory of, 447. 

Neera, lines by Buchanan on, 62. 

Octavia, on her sixth birth-day, Part i.617. 

Park, T.Sonnets by, 350, 448. 

Pen's Complaint to the Author, 448. 

Picture of a Lady, lines on, 63. 

Polwhele on Local Attachment, 404. 

Pope, verses of, 210. 

Rawlinson, Sir T. lines by, 620. 

Recluse of Pyrenees, extracts, 439. 

Religio Clerici, extract, 345. 

Romilly, Sir S. to the memory of, 542. 

Sabbath, Poem, To the Author of, 350. 

Shakspeare’s HenryV.201. Sonnet by,335, 

Shenstone, W. verses by, 448. 

Shooting, lines on, 211. 

Sicily, Tempest on the Coast of, 160. 

Sister, Elegy on, 157. 

Sisyphuses, Modern, hints to, 126. 

Sleep, address to, 157. 

Smart, Christopher, lines by, 157. 





Somerville, lines from, 211. 
Somnium 7 issi , 350. 
Songs, 256, 538, 620. 


Sonnets, 62, 103, 157, 335, 350, 48.— 
Part i. 617. 
Spanicl 

























































Spaniel of K. of Navarre, verses on, 600. 
»—Votum Spenseri, 577. 
on Coast of Sicily, 160. 
Thames, Sonnet to, 62. 
Theseus, on the statue of, 157. 
Thurlow, Lord, Sonnet, 62. 
Tychborne,verses before his execution, !03. 


Virtue, lines on, 582. 
Votum Spenseri, 582. 
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Urban, Sylvanus, on his LXXXVIIIth 


Volume, ii. 


Wells, Dr. tribute to, 618. 

West, lines on the Eagle, 398. 
Wheat-sheaf, a Song, 620. 

Why rail at this Life? 544. 

Wish, by Sir T. Rawlinson, 620. 
Woman, address to, 448. 

Yarmouth, annual water-party at, 350. 
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Abauzit 38 

Abbot, W. 631 

Abbott, Ch. Justice 
463, 559, 563. M. 
C. 464 

Abdeub Hamit 477 

Abercorn, E. 392 

Abereromby 66, 626 

Aberdeen, Earl 13. 
C’tess 559 

Abergavenny, Earl 
107, 204. 

Abney, Lady 116 

Abraham 644 

Ackland 273 

Acland 369. Sir J.P. 
560. Sir T. 69 

Acton 366 

Adair 82, 83, 411 

Adam, J. 264, 359, 
360. Col. 458. 

Adams 70, 261, 264, 
358, 360 bis, 456, 
478, 680, 639. Sir 
W. 574, 614 

Adamson 146 

Addenbrooke 272, 
366 

Adderley 307 

Addison,J.20,21,116 
126, 216, 220,221, 

. ve 

Adeane 565 

Adey 102 

Agnew 463, 630 

Aikin 126 

Aikman 573 

Ainslie 630 

Ainsworth 117, 273 

Aitchison 552 

Akenside 12 

Albemarle, Du. 303. 
E, 300, 501 

Albert 81, 273, 462 

a 560 
encon, Duke d’ 
~ 


Alexander, Em.170, 
268, 361,362,363, 
457, 555,557. 
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Alexander H. 373. J. 


628 
Allan 626 
Allanson 90 
Allcott 646 
Allde 488 
Allen 466, 628 
Alleyne 490 
Allgood 204 
Almagro 435 
Alston 81, 572 
Altham, Sir W. 376 
Althorpe, V. 260, 
353, 449, 627 
Lady 6 
Alven 92 
Ambruster 77 
Ames 641 
Amherst, L. 518,564 
Amhurst 119 
Ammerchuber 272, 
366 
Amory 116 
Anburey 463 
Ancaster, D. 371 
Anderdon 613 
Anderson 178, 263, 
264. A. 116. C, 
273. Sir E. 13. 
Lady 648 
Andrews 12,499. Bp. 
223 





Anglesey, M. 366 

Anne, Qu. 85, 115 

Annesley 499. hon. 
A. 273. hon.H.A. 

78 

Annund Sing 553 

Anson, Sir G. 627 

—— Vise. 375, 628. 
Lady G. 370 

Anthony 20 

Appah Dessay 269, 
364 


Apsley, L. 626 
Arbuthnot 12, 77. 
bh. C. 627, 628 
Arcos, Count de 365 
Archdall 629 


Archer 366, 373 

Arden, L. 564. Lady 
190 

Argencon 554 

Argles 174 

Argyle, D. 101, 645 

Arkwright 566 

Arminger 116 

Armitage 370 

Armitt 274 

Armytage 464 

Arnaud 85 

Arnold 499 

Arnott 380 

Arnstein, Bar’ss 90 

Arran, Earl 92 

Ascough 235 

Ash 236 

Ashbrook, Ve’ss 559 

Ashburner 177 

Ashburnham,E.27}, 
282 

Ashe 188 

Ashfeild 639 

Ashhburst 186 

Ashley 378, 499 

Ashton 400 

Ashurst 628 

Askew 12, 526 

Asshetun 464 

Astell 626 

Astley, Sir J. H. 299 

Athol, D. 67 

Atkins 67, 452. R, 
644 


Atkinson, J. 477. 
M. 469, W. 378 
Atkyns 299 
Atterbury 114 bis, 
117 
Atye, Sir A. 13 
Aubert 115 
Aubrey, Sir J. 628 
Auchmuty 640 
Auckland, L. 356 
Audley, L. 378 
Aufrere 88, 299,560 
Aungier, L. 392 
Austen 188 


Austin, J. H. 469 
Austria, Emp. 361 
Archduch. 177 

Aylmer, Bp. 11 
Ayloffe, Sir J,114 
Ayme 572 

Ayres 284 


Babington 164, 178 

Bacon 11, 12, 234 
bis. Sir E. 300. 
Sir N. 397. P. 
223 

L. 34,114,119, 
292, 340,418,592 

Baden, Gr. D, 645 

Badham 375 

Bagford 115, 331 

Bagge 299 

Bagot 211 

Lord 563 

Bagshaw 608 

Bagster 470 

Bagwell, r. h. W.629 

Bajee Row 75, 170, 
269, 260 bis, 364, 
455, 456, 458 

Bailes 609 

Bailey 118, 
Just. 79. L. 560 

Baillie 12, 81, 94 
563. E.187. Ly.R. 
87 

Baines 476 

Baker 207,292,512, 
630. C. 187. Sir 
G. 392. J. 201, 
290. M. 376. Sir 
R. 114 S&S. 330, 
T.12. W.L.463 

Baldock 117 

Bale 513, 514 

Balfour 646. Lady 
E, 370 

Ball 308, 571, 647. 
Sir K. 299 

Ballantyne 426 

Ballard 647 

Balle 446 








470. 


Bal- 











Balquhain, Baron of 
573 
Baltimore,Lord 115 
Banckes, Lady 117 
Bancroft 24. Abp. 
10, 439 
Bandini 330 
Banfather 559 
Bankes 165, 166 bis, 
260, 626 bis. G. 
354 
Bankhead 473 
Banks 114, 116. G, 
449. Sir J. 122, 
176, 362. J.C. 
252. S. S. 472. 
T.116 
Bannerman 630 
Bannister 1282 
Barbe de Marbois 
265 
Barbon 114 
Barclay 67, 68. D. 
560. G.560. J 9 
Barclay de Tolly, Pr. 
94,556 
Bardsley 469 
Bargrave 405 
Barham 628 
Baring 361, 554, 
635. A. 628. Sir 
T. 628 
Barker, J. 299. M. 
375. Sir W. 571 
Barkham 10 
Barkly @7 
Barlow, Sir G. 185 
Barnard 471. W.571 
—— V. 628 
Barne 626 
Barnes 241,327,642 
Barnet 628 
Karr 641 
Barret 116 
Barrett 309, 331 
Barrington 98. Sir 
J.188. Bp.82, 83 
Barrow 25, 27, 311, 
340 bis 
Barry 184. hon. A. 
642. r.h.J.M.629 
Bartell 187 
Bartbeleman 378 
Bartolozzi 11 
Barton 13, 381 
Barwis 274 
Basire 59 
Baskett 82 
Bastard 626 bes 
Bates 11, 118 
Bateson 369 
Bath, E.115. M.564 
Bathurst 259. B.65, 
69, 257, 355, 451. 
r. b. C. 564, 627. 
h. S. T.627. Bp. 
300. $47. 
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Bathurst, E. 467. 
L. 632 
Batley 472 
Batson 274 
Batty 119, 252, 445 
Bavaria, Pr. 74 
Baverstock 189 
Baxter 286,516. W 
13, 115, 118 
Bayley 327 
Bayly 378 
Bayning, L. 299 
Bazin 91 
Beacon 311 
Beale 497 
Bean 235, 327 
Beard 1°, 379 
Beatniffe 93, 286 
Beatson 559 
Beauchamp 300 
Earl 259 
Beauclerk, H. 499 
Beaver 473, 630 
Beaufort, D. 203, 
204, 206, 564 bis 
Beauharnois 74,645 
Beaumont 340. Sir 
G. 245. J. 638. 
T. W. 624, 627 
Vise, 501 
Beauregard 555 
Becher 629, 638 
Becket, Tho. a 404, 








405, 500 
Beckett 81, 626 
Beck ford 627 
Beetive, E. 629. 

C’tess 89 


Bedford, E. 117. 
Duke 500. C’tess 
117, 119 

Bedingfield, J. 299. 
Sir R. 300 

Bedwell 112 

Beechey, Sir W. 88 

Beethoven 31 

Beevor, Sir T. 299 

Belcher 560 

Belfast, E. 629 

Belfour 285 

Belgrave, V. 626 

Bell 274, 300, 324, 
469, 512. E. 386. 
H.300. Dr. 119, 
120, 613. 

Bellamy 107, 154 

Bellegarde 642 

Beloe 396 

Bennet 315, 316. 
h. H. G. 66 bis, 
164, 165, 166 bis, 
194, 260,444,450, 

453,454, 545,698. 
R. H. A. 570. Sir 


W. 348. Bp. 13, 
497, 526. Capt. 
47° 
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Bennett, A. 92. J.P. 
376. J. W. 178. 
W. H. 640 

Bensley 329 

Bent 629 

Bentinck 111, 300. 
Lord F. C. 692, 
Lord W. H.C, 628 

Bentley, FE. 542. P. 
274. Dr. R101, 
261, 340. R. 118. 
S. 32a 

Benton 377 

Benyon 622 

Berdmore 565 

Beresford 375. J. 
348. SirJ. P.€29. 
Lord 67,564, 629 

Berkeley 174. C. 
472. 
Lady 370. Lord 
119 

Berks 572 

Bernal 464, 627 

Bernales, 375 

Bernard 629. Sir 
F. 82. Sir T.24 

—— Vise. 629 

Berney 299 ter 

Bernstorff, 621,622 

Berri, Duch. 73,265 

Berridge 643 

Berry 204,641. Sir 
E. 299. Sir J. 118 

Berthier 73 

Bertrand 474 

Beschineschi 477 

Best, G. 470. W.D. 
559, 627 

Betterton 117 

Bevan 61, 559 

Bewick 209, 401 

Bheema Bye 73,75 

Biddulph 370. Lady 
377 

Bignon 554 

Bigod 222 

Billamore 373, 464 

Billington 469 

Bindley, J. 280 

Bingham 370 

Binning, L, 355,628 

Biot 60 

Birch 88 bis, 628 

Bird 10, 571, 640 

Birkbeck 348 

Birkley 469 

Bishop 368 

Bishopp 281 

Bisset 185, 469 

Black 164, 338,553, 
571 


Biackall, Bp. 11 
Blackbourn, Bp.115 
Blackburne 627 
Blackden 370 


Sir W. 119. 


Blacker 263, 463 
Blackett 178 
Blackmore 116 
Blackstohe 489,490 
Blackwood 642 
Bladen 118 
Blair 628, 629 
Blake, J.C. 647. Sir 
P. 281. T. 645, 
V. 629 
Bland 196, 282, 284 
Blandford, M. 626 
Blane 178 
Blaquiere 537 
Blaupain 624 
Blaydes 370 
Blederman 177 
B'encowe 499 
Blethyn, Bp. 206 
Blicke 326 
Bligh 37 
Blizard 326 bis, 470 
Blofield 299 
Blomefield 299, 396 
Blomfield 381 
Bloomfield 43, 470 
Blore 445, 522 
Blount, Sir H. 114 
Bloxam 573 
Blacher 171, 200 
Blunt 154 
Blyke 114 
Boarder 477 
Boccace 295 
Bockett 560 
Boddington 180,181 
Bodeck 556 
Bodley, Sir T. 11 
Boevey, Sir T.C.381 
Bohemia, K. 503 
Bold 119, 257 
Boldero 641 
Boleyn, A. 302 
Bolingbroke, V. 13 
Bolland 560 
Bolton 115,177,608 
W.13 
Bolwar 81 
Bonhote 88 
Bonner 381. Bp. 
11, 396 
Bonnycastle 618 
Bonsall 177 
Boodle 94 
Booker 11, 560 
Boon 469 
Boone 282 
Booth 12, 232, 499, 
647. Lady 499 
Borlase 307 
Bosanquet 203 
Bossuet 303 
Boston, L. 564 
Boswell 6, 112, 628. 
J. 325, 369 
Botfield 499 
Botson 
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Botson 470 
Botwell 643 
Bouch:r 236 
Boufflers 86 
Boughton 199, 627 
Bovili 642 
Boulton 499 bis 
Bourbou, D. 265 
Bourchier 609, 642 
Bourdunnaye 74 
Bourne 640. 8.259, 
355, 451,452,626. 
V. 436 
Bouton 27 
Bouverie 499 
Bouvilla 187 
Bowdler 210, 206 
Bowen 71, 463 
Bower 207 
Bowles 370 
Bowyer 308,329,330 
Boyce 370. Ly. 177 
Boyd 370 bis, 644 
Boyle 119. Abp.117 
Boyn 638 
Boys 405 
Brackenbury 376 
Brackley, V. 13 
Bradbury 348, 451, 
455 
Braddyll 626, G41 
Bradley252,339,614 
Bradshaw 9,177,626 
Brady 16, 244, 292, 
396, 504 
Braidwood 366 
Braithwaite 641 
Bramston 470 
Brand 66, 69, 244, 
353,354. bh. T.627 
Brande 81, 274 
Brandenburgh, 
Margr. 12. 
—— G. de 210 


Brandon 471 

Brandreth 215, 311 

Branthwaite 299, 
300 

Braos 205 


Bray 280, 464. Sir 
R. 16 


Braybrook, L. 499 
Braybrooke 117 
Brereton 18 
Brettingham 499 
Brewster 559, 569 
Brian 12 
Brickdale 560 
Bridgeman 98 
Bridges 607, 630 
Bridgewater, E. 499 
Bridgman, Sir O, 
116, 118, 232 
Briggs, Sir J, 203 
Bright 207 
Brion 365 


Bristoe 572 

Bristow 88, 177 

Britton 36,112,178, 
330, 331, 512 

Broadhurst 628 

Brock 321 

Brodie 469 

Brogden 70, 627 

Broglie, D. 554 

Brograve 300 

Broke 473 

Brom 13 

Bromfield 375 

Bromwich 322 

Brook 305 

Brooke 81,476. Sir 
B, 121. Sir R. 499 

— LI 

Brooks 369 

Brooksbank 646 

Broom 81 

3roome 397 

Brougham 65, 66 
bis, 67, 68 bis, 69 
bis, 70, 103, 162, 
257 ter, 259, 354, 
355,449, 450,452, 
453,455, 466,545, 
628, 635 

Broughton 118, 560 

Brown 224,499. E. 
974. H.C. 92%. 
J. 116, 472, 534. 
P.628,644. R.W. 
178. R.609. S. 
397. S. R. 252. 
Sir T. 223, 236. 


Gen. 75. Maj. 
Gen. 358 
Browne 186, 338, 


348, 499, 629 bis. 
A. 165. (G.V. 641. 
R. 115. S.H.273 

Brownlow @1, 567. 
C. 629 

Brownlow, Lord 38, 
370 

Brownrigg 206, 273 

Bruce 302. C. 81. 
M. 178. R. 118, 
273, 560 

Brudenel 608. h.J. 
641 

Lord 627 

Bruen 629 

Bruges 74 

Bruley 373 

Bruner 267 

Brunswick, D. 109, 
lll. Duch. 169 





Brunton 646 

Bryan 375, 379 

Bryanton 19 

Brydges, Sir E. 161, 
240, 350 

Bryer 382 
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Buccleuch, D. 499 
Buchan, E. 280 
Buchanan 178, 292, 
322, 323, 471 
Buck 292 
Buckingham, D. 
501,579. Marq. 
67, 461, 564 
Buckinghamshire, 
E. 299, 300 
Buckland 559 
Buckler 386, 539 
Buckley 114, 474, 
630 
Bucknall 370 
Backworth 177 
Bade 571 
Budgen 129 
Buffon 290, 401 
Bulkeley 564, 643 
Buller 369, 565. Sir 
E. 627. Bp. 386 
Bullingham,Bp. 115 
Bullock 12, 350 
Bulmer 329, 488 
Bulstrode 114 
Bulwer 299 
Bunbury 281. Ly. 
273 
Bunyan 417 
Buonaparte 134, 
155,171,399, 594, 
636. Letitia 267, 
362. N. jun. 170 
Burch 381 
Burdeaux 496 
Burdett, Sir F. 353, 
355, 453 dis, 454, 
622, 634 
Burdon 27 
Burgess 88. Bp.527 
Burgh 115, 629 
Burghersh, L. 253 
Burgoyne 178 
Burgundy, D. 505} 
Burhill 397 
Burke 100,237,280, 
310, 453, 467 bis, 
539 
Burkhart 90 
Burlamaqui 119 
Burleigh 293, 305 
— Lord 9,523,609 
Burley 396, 502 
Burlington, E. 116, 
117 
Burn 22, 186, 228, 
496 
Burnaby 423, 571 
Burne 571 
Burnet,540. Bp.292, 
433 
Burney, Dr. 110, 
398,526. C.252. 
H. 630 
Burr 463 


Burrel 66 
Burrell 282, 626. 
Sir C. 354, 622. 
W. 628 . 
Burroughs, Sir W. 
6228 
Burrowes 572 
Burrows 299 
Burton 244, 256, 
72,499. R.C.626 
Bush 375, 472 
Bushnel 10, 116 
Butcher 282 
Bute, L, 20. M. 178 
Butler 8, 284. A. E. 
642. C. 433. h. 
C. H. 629. hon. 
J. W. 629. 8.304. 
W. 39, 226, 325. 
W. G. 571. Bp. 
12,311. Ly.17? 
Butts, Sir W. 10 
Buxton @1, 696, 
628. SirR.J.300 
Byfield 10, 11, 114 
Byham 473 
Byng 627 
Byrne 124 
Byrom 194 
Byron 119 
—— Lord 13, 137, 
138,148, 233,302, 
350, 573 
Bythesen 81 
Cadet 61 
Cadogan 10 
Caernarvon, E. 206, 
356, 452, 453 
Cesar, Sir J. 14,118 
Cahir, V. 629 
Cailiard 214 
Calamy 10 
Calbo 155, 176 
Caleott 445 
Caleraft 66, 163, 
258, 259, 628 
Calder, Sir R. 380 
Calderwood 473 
Caldwell 274, 299 
Call, Sir W. P. 557 
Callaghan 464, 629 
Calthorpe, b.F.G.627 
Calthorpe, L. 300 
Calthrop 641 
Calvert 534, 627 bis. 
C. 628. SirH.369. 
Calvin 311, 553 
Cambaceres 
639 
Cambridge, O. 119 
— Duke 66, 67 
bis, 68 ter,69,355, 
454 
Camden 292, 513, 
514, 515 
—— Marq. 564 
Campbell 


554, 
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Campbell 166, 273. 
A.629,641, C.M.O. 
178. Lord F. 331. 
J. 369, 629. h. 
J, F.R. 626. Ly, 
J. 645. Lord J. 
D. E.H. 628. hon. 
Mrs. P. 381. Gen. 
453. Major 571 

Campden, V. 234 

Campe 639 

Cane 573, 630 

Cann 642 

Canning, E.10. r.h. 
G. 69, 257, 354, 
453, 564, 627, 
628 

Canuel 73, 74, 637 

Canutus VI. 401 

Capel 571 

Capo d’Istria,C.621, 
62S 

Capper 476 

Caradock 205 

Caraffa 127. Count 
471 

Carbery, E. 523 

Cardigan, E. 499, 
500 

Carew 459. R.S. 
629. Lady 464 

Carey 344. C. L. 
186. Dr. 64, 98. 
J. 131 bis, 225, 
328,422,485, 506, 
O. 274. W. 94, 
188,282, 376,470, 
564 

Carhampton, E. 627 

Carlisle 88, 103 

Carmichael 370 

Carnell 472 

Caroline, Qu. 16 

Carr 6. Lady 190 

Carroll 558,629,638 

Carson 27 

Carte 291, 292 

Carter 27. J. 274, 
445,522,628. J.M. 
81, T.499 

Cartwright 499, 627 

Casberd 627 

Case 488 

Casemont 456 

Cassairujo, M. 362 

Castanos 478 

Castlereagh, V. 66 
ter, 67 ter, 68ter, 
69 ter, 70 ter, 161, 
162, 259 bis, 260, 
353 bis, 356, 357, 
862, 449 bis, 450, 
452 bis, 455, 545 
bis, 547,554, 621, 
€22, 629 


Catesby 11. A.610. 
Sir W. 607 

Catherine of Arra- 
gon 498, 608, 609 

Catherine, Dow.Qu. 
12 

Catherine, Emp’s 
285, 396 

Cattcott 443 

Cave 114, 115, 609 

Cavendish 626. Ld. 
G. A.H. 626, 

Caulfield 262. hon. 
F. 381 

Cawdor, Lord 557 

Cawood 488 

Caxton 6, 10, 292, 
331 

Cayley 640 

Cecil, Lord T. 628 

Cevallos 470 

Chad, Sir G. 300 

Chalmers, A. 329, 


580, 581. Dr. 


251,441, 432,443 
Chamberlain 630 
Chamberlayne 628 
Chambers 71, 591. 

E. 115. P. 471. 

S. 327. Sir W. 

98, 119, 503 
Chambre 204 
Champain 377 
Champion 284 
Chandler 378 
Chandos, L. 13. D. 

117 bis 
Chantrey 252, 609 
Chaplin 274, 627 
Chapman 534, 559 
Chapone 11 
Chardin, Sir J. 27, 

28, 29, 116 
Charlemont, E, 140 
Charles 235 
Charles Stuart, Pr. 

304 
Charles I. 10, 11, 

400,501,502,523, 

608 
— II. 4, 400, 403 
—— IV. 362 
—— IV. Emp. 389 
—— V. 169 
— VI. 169 
Charleswerth 456 
Charleton, Ly. 297 
Charlotte, Prs. 67, 

69, 146, 155, 349, 

563, 520 
—-— Qu. 424, 450, 

454 
Charlsey 271 
Charlton 488 
Cbagwilly,Mad. 375 
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Charterls, hon. W. 
376 

Chartres, D. 457 

Chastillon 404 

Chateaubriand 74 

Chatham, L. 10,453 

Chauval 263, 264 

Cheape 553 

Chedam Chunder 
Dass 638 

Cheetoo 75, 
264, 360 

Chesshyre 643 

Chester, E. 501 

Chesterfield, L. 16, 
134 

Chetwode 274 

Chevallier 643 

Chichester 178, 629 

Chichley, Abp. 405 

Child 114. SirF.10 

Children 378 

Chimnajee 269,360, 
364 

Chrees 376 

Christian 638 

—— }. 401 

—— IV. 401 

Christophe 77 

Churchill 99, 630. 
Sir W. 41 

—— Lord 626 

Chute 300, 627 

Cibber 12, 118 

Cipriani 503 

Cisneros 362 

Cladan, Count 166, 
453 

Clapp 571 

Clare 203 

Clarence, D. 66, 67 
bis, 68, 70, 79, 
405. Duch, 177 

Clarendon, Ld. 292 

Clark 573, 644. J. 
282 

Clarke 273,419,608. 
A.M. E, 370. D. 
373. J. G, 114, 
376, J.499. L. M. 
464. R.474. S. 
115,211. W.118. 
Lady 10 

Clarkson. 362, 489, 
490 

Clason 641 

Claughton 627 

Clay 370 

Cleaver 91 

Cleland 38, 98, 282 

Clerk, Sir G. 629 

Clermont, L. 299 

Clery 239 

Cleve 273 

Cleypole 12,609,610 


262, 


Clifford, M. 118, 
Hon. Mr. 274 
Clifton, L. 626 
Clinch 377 
Cline 326 
Clinton 627 
Clive 119, 178, 188, 
H. 697. Lady L, 
464. bh. R. H. 627. 
W. 626. Vise.627 
Cloncurry, Lady 477 
Clonmore, L. 200 
Cloudesley 115 
Clowes 88, 309, 560 
Clutterbuck 329 
Clutton 369 
Cobb 325 
Cobham, L. 2 
Coburne 118 
Cochrane, Sir A. 65 
Cochrane, Lord 79, 
453 bis, 460 
Cock 178 
Cockayne 499 
Cockburn 116, 443, 
Sir G. 628 
Cockrell 266 
Cocks 66. h. J, §, 
627, 628 
Codham 188 
Codrington 176 
Coethen, D. 641 
Coffin 81, 627 
Coke 299, 310, 375, 
626, 627. 
114, 397 
Colborne 628 
Colchester 469 
Colclough 629 
Coldham 299 
Cole, Lady F. 273. 
SirG. L. 629. J. 
369. W.114 
Colebrooke, La, 282 
Coleman 381, 478 
Colen #88 
Colerane, L. 118 
Coleridge 136, 178 
Colet 117. Sir H. 
118, 233 
Colleredo 642 
Colleton 187 
Collett 91 
Collier 115,459. Bp. 
116 
Collingbourn 607 
Collingbourne 222 
Collingwood, L, 573 
Collinson 114, 306, 
307 
Colls 471 
Collyer 299 
Colman 182, 396. 
G. 115, 116 
Colnett 285 P 
Colpoys, Sir J, 473 
. Col- 


Sir E. 

















Colquhoun, r. b. A. 
629 

Colthurst, Sir N.C. 
629 


Coltman 187 
Colville, Lady, 559 
Columbiere 505 
Columbine 569 
Celwell 488 
Combe 648 
Combermere, Lord, 
567, 624 
Commorand 469 
Compton 93 
—— Bp. 10, 11 
—— E. 627. C'tss 
of 177 
Corant 13 
Concannon 626 
Condé, Pr’s 117. Pr. 
265, 460 
Condorcet 131 
Conflans, M.de 640 
Congalton 471 
Congreve, Sir W. 
176, 562, 628 
Connor 559 
Conolly 470 
Conroy 89 
Constable 6, 4296 
Constant, 554 
Gontarine 21, 482 
Conway 263 bis, 463 
Conyers 495, 601 
Conyngham, Lord 
F.N.628.C’tess648 
Cook, J. 640 
Cooke 59, 234, 632, 
646. G. 445. Sir J, 


118 R. 472 
Cookson 559 
Coombe 560 
Cooper, 311. E. 

560. F. S. 629. 


R. B. 627. S. 116. 
W.474 
Copland 642 
Copley 626,630. Sir 
J. 94. $.94, 200 
Copping 642 
Copson 74 
Corbet 307,338,397. 
Bp. 119, 298 
Corelli 30, 32 
Cornelys 374 
Corner 378 
Cornwallis, M. 132 
185, 564, 574 
74 


Corrie 324 
re 554 
350 
Cosin, Bp. 317, 586 
Costard 112 
es 340, 628 
Coton, Rp. 10 
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Cotterell 379, 627 
Cottington, L. 3 
Cotton,C. 572.F.567. 
M. H. 93 
Cottrell 92, 462 
Coventry 9, 10, 117. 
Lady B. 178. Lord 
Keeper, 115 
Courayer 118 
Courtenay 176, 627, 
644. T. P. 628 
Courtney, Abp. 404 
Courtois 644 
Coussmaker 629 
Coward 366 
Cowell 375 
Cowley 340 
Cowper, W. 10,137, 
3 


96 
Cox 92, 178, 644 
Coxwell 274 
Crab 118 
Crabbe 138, 537 
Cracherode 331 
Craggs 94, 119 
Crake 87 
Cranborne, V. 627 
Crane 609 
Cranley, V. 21 


, Cranmer, Abp. 433, 


434, 439 
Cranstown, L. 470 
Crantz 251 
Craven, E. 116 
Crawford 178, 375, 

628 
Crawley 627 
Creed 474 
Crequy, C’tess 376 
Crispe, Sir N. 11 
Crespigny, Sir W.C. 

de 628 
Cresswell 273, 470 
Crewe 178, G09, 

Lady 646 
Crickitt 627 
Cripps 274, 626 
Croft 369. Sir H. 54 
Crofton 273, 379 
Croke 645} 

Croker 70, 161, 258 
Cromlebolme 23% 
Crompton 628 
Cromwell 298. E. 

12. H. 11. 0.116, 
' 579, 609, G10 
Crosbie 629 
Cross €1,475 
Crossdill 463 
Crotch 252 
Crow 644 
Crowe 374 
Crowley 488 
Croxall 12 
Cruden 115 
Cruicksbank 644 


Crumpe 235 

Crusius 280 

Cruttwell 638, 647 

Cubitt 299 

Cudworth 340 

Cullen 177 

Cumberland,Bp. 10, 
607. D. 67,68, 69, 
70, 161, 162, 163. 
Duch, 355 

Cumby 630 

Cuming 559 

Cumming 553, 629 

Cunliffe 640 

Cunningham 13,117 
551 

Cuppage 123 

Curran 54 

Currie 9, 598 

Curtis 273. L.F.274, 
Sir W. 450 

Curwen 66, 67, 69, 
260, 353, 354, 
449, 626 

Curzon, h. R. 626 

Cusse 557 

Cust, bh. E. G27. P. 
F. 627. W. 626. 
hon. Mrs. 370 

Custance 300 

Cutforth 641 

Cuthbert 377 

Cutting 473 

Cuyler 640 

Dacosta 157 

Dacre, L. 100 

Daendels 478 

D’Affry 376 

D’ Aguilar 552 

Dahmer 87 

Dale, T. 326 

Dalhousie, E. 559 

Dallas, Mr. Justice 
463, 559, 563 

Dalling, Sir W. 299 

Dalrymple 71, 111, 
257, 463 

Daly 85, 629 

Dalzell 273 

D’Ameland, Ly 640 

Dampier, Bp. 331 

Dance 129 

Daniel 292 

Danny 638 

Darby 252 

D’ Arce, Lady C.177 

Darley 645 

Darling 177 

Dariington, E. 499 

D'Arvieux 27 

Dash 114 

Dashwood 299, 463. 
Sir J, 472. Sir H. 
W. 628 

Daubenton 377 

Daubeny 463 
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Davenport 178, 696 

Davidson 375, 571 

Davie 246 

Davies 81, 325,370, 
625. E. 559, R. 
477.T.21. T.H.H. 
628. Capt, 268, 
360, 264 

Davis 466. H. 164. 
O. 177. R. H.626, 
T. 369. W. 382 

Davison 559, 560 

D’Auvergne 469 

Davy 61, 300, 464, 
490. Sir H. 82, 
261, 351,352,468, 
624 

Daw brawa Bar’s 81 

Dawes 72, 196,349, 
463. Abp. 390 

Dawkins 560, 627 

Dawson 285, C.177. 
G. R. 629. H. 81 

Day 116, 488, 559. 
H. 643. R. 647 

Deacon 359 

Dean 560 

Deane 10, 85 

Debrett 221 

Debrissay 641 

De Bruyn 643 

Decazes, Count 169 

Decies, L. 646 

Decker 459 

De Dunstanville, L. 
67 


Dee 397 

Deerburst, V. 628 

Deering 299, 572, 
579. 

De Foe 11,115,116, 
29or 

De Haviland 63% 

De La Borde, C. 583 

Delafield 84 

De Lannoy 645 

De Laval 120 

Delaval, Lord 379 

Delauriers 61 

Delawarr, E. 36% 
Countess 370 

De la Zouch, L. 500 

D'Eici, Count 196 

De Leu 111 

Delille 85, ?6 

Delvaux 609 

De Lys 366 

Demainbray 116 

Demeunier °¢ 

De Meertens 599 

Dempsey 649 

Denbigh, E. 499 

D'Engbien, D. 2€5 

Denham 488 

Denisoff 268 

Denman 94, 464. T. 

628 
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Dennison 628 
Denny 273, 629 
Denon 5 
Dent 628 
Denys, Lady 559 
D’Eon 117 
Derby,C’tess 13,400 
Desaguliers 117 
Desanges 630 
Desart, C’tess 464 
Desmond, E. 577 
Despauix 471 
Devaynes 327 
Devon 178 
Devonshire, D. 175 
Dewar 178, 552 
Dhooly Khan 456 
Dick 353, 376, 469 
Dicken 645 
Dickens 499 
Dickinson 164, F. 
643. R.369. W. 
628 
Dickson 81, 87. Sir 
A. C. 299 
Dibdin, C.117. T. 
F. 198, 293, 422 
Diderot 126 
Digby 645. Sir K. 
256 
— E.506 
Dighton 640 
Dillon 378 
Dipnall 373 
Disbrow 628 
Disbrowe 642 
Dismore 379 
Disney 54, 569 
Dixie 630. Lady423 
Dobree 177 
Dodd 6, 379, 644 
Doddridge, Dr. 609 
Dodgson 469 
Doherty 81, 320 
Dolben, Sir J. E.499 
Bp. 11 
Domville 559, 626 
Don, Sir A. 629 
Donadieu 73,74,637 
Donaldson 373 
Donne 223 
Donnithorn370,375 
Donkin262,358,463 
Dorset, E. 118. D. 
499, 500, 564 
Dottin 627 
Dover, L. 110, 111 
Doveton 170, 358, 
360,463, 499,627, 
646 





. 


Doughty 299 
Douglas 92, 260. F. 
69 bis, 167, 449. 


87, 108, 628. Sir 


W. 379. W.R. K. 
629. 
Dewbiggen 115 
Dowdeswell 628 
Dowling 571 
Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah 262 
Down 178 
Downes 79 
Downie 87, 648 
Downing il 
Downshire, M. 67 
Dowton 68 
Drake #1, 626 dis. 
Sir F. 569 
Drayton 297, 305, 
388, 502 
Drouly 570 
Drummond 92, 390, 
469, 629 bis 
Dryden 119, 126, 
240, 295,296,337, 
340, 419, G08. Sir 
J. E. 472, 499 
Duberly, Lady 370 
Dubourg 116 
Ducarel 390 
Duckitt 469 
Duff 642 
Duffield 463 
Dugdale 514, 628 
Duke 643 
Duleel Khan 262 
Dumaresq 274 
Dumont 466 
Duncan, W. 563 
Hon.Mrs.373 
Adm, 302 
Duncannon, V. 627 
Duncombe 627 
Dundas 165, 470. C. 
626. b.G.H.L.629. 
h. L. 698. T. 628. 
W.65. r.b.W.629. 
h. Mrs.559 
Dundonald, E. 567 
Dunkin 560 
Dunlop 629 
Danmore, FE. 640, 
C’ tess. 640 
Dunn 88 
Duperron 89 
Dupont 554, 640 
Dupré 275, 571 
Durand 273 
Durbam 235 
Varrand, Sir T. 300 
Dutton 299 
Dyaub 456 
Dyer 505 
Dyke 65, 166 
Dykes 257, 353 
Eames 98, 473 
Earle 463 
Early 271 








‘ 
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East 488 

Ebrington, V. 626 

Echard 100, 292 

Eddy 88 

Edmondstone 629 

Edward 468 

Bl. Pr. 404, 
501, 503 

Edward L. 13, 436, 
503, 504 

—— I]. 501, 504, 

——— 11. 303,501, 
505, 609 

IV. 15, 206, 








501 

—— VI. 10 

Edwards 18, 380. C, 
T. 560. DD. 203. E. 
309. J.627. R.235, 
336, T. 11 

Edwin 374 

Edye 88 

Egerton 400, 626 

Egremont, L. 501 

Ekins 10 

Elderfield 471 

Eldon, L. 94, 270, 
271, 272, 450, 451 
bis, 452 bis, 453, 
454, 546, 547, 563 

Eldridge 456 

Eleanor, Qu. 492, 
504 

Elgin, Ld, 253 

E.iot, h. Ww. 
F. P. 378 

Elizabeth, Prs. 67, 
64, 435 

Elizabeth, Qu. 10, 
13, 114, 396, 403, 
523 

Elkington 560 

Ellenborough, L. 
79, 463 

Elletson 477 

Ellice 626 

E}liot 69. J. 116,647. 
P.326. r. b.W.622 

Elliott, W. 630. h, 
Mrs. 177 

Ellis 81,470. C.R. 
628. E.T. 274. h, 
G. 627. T. 204 

Ellison 627, 626 

Elmes 609 

Elphinstone 12. J. 
115 b.M.71, 72, 
269, 359 bis, 360, 
364,455,551, 552 

Elsynge 114 

Elwes 499 

Enefer 641 

Entick 118 

Enys 188 

Erasmus 343 

Erpingham 396 


627. 





Errol, E. 119 
C’tess, 177 
Erskine 54 
— L. 12, 67, 453, 
566. Lady, 12 
Escott 370 
Esdaile 642 
Essex, E 608 
Estcourt 626, 648 
Etheridge 282 
Etienne 554 
Evan 499 
Evans 89, 280, 632. 
D. 640. J. 477. K. 
204. R. 330, 331, 
S.475. W. 628 
Evelyn 10 
Everard 299 
Eversfield 473 
Eustace 196 
Euston, E. 499, 627 
Ewart #1, 463 
Ewer 205 
Exeter, M. 499 bes 
Exmouth, L. 166, 
535 
Eyre 177, 236, 274 
Lady C. 376 
Ezard 373 
Faber 482 
Fabian 292 
Facquier 635 
Fairfax 11. Sir T. 
202. Sir W. 50) 
Fairlie, SirW. C. 627 
Falconberg, L. 12 
Fane 627-bis. J. 628 
Fanshawe 645 
Farindon 570 
Farley 256 
Farmer 242, 526 
Farrand 627 
Farrington 369 
Fastg!ff, Sir J. 396 
Fawkes 379 
Fawssett 568 
Fazakerley 627 
Featonby 189 
Feaver 630 
Feckenham 10, 11 
Felix 92 
Fell 571. Bp. 345 
Fellowes 299, 300, 
626, 627 
Fenn, Sir J. 396 
Fenner 118 
Fenton 645, 646 








Ferguson, D. 128.F. 


473. J. 628. Sir 
R. C. 629. T. 65 
Fergusson 594 
Fermor 608 
Ferrars, E. 579 
Ferrers, Sir J, 228 
Ferris 370 
Feseh 625 
Fether- 











32. 


31, 


ol 


- 


28 








Fetherston 21. Sir 
T. 629. 

Feylde 6 

French 127 

Fiddes 10 

Fielding 119, 560, 
644. H. 140 

Fife, E. 628, 642 

Figaroa 362 

Figg 140 

Filmer 642. Lady 
91, 188 

Filson 178 


Finch 208, 369. h.E. 
626 


Finet, Sir J. 119 

Fingall, Earl 127 

Finlay 627 

Finucane 464 

Finzi 571 

Fisher 609, 630. R. 
93. W.350. Lt- 
col. 471. Bp. 563, 
564 

Fitton 512 

Fitzclarence 91 

Fitzgerald, J. 470. 
r. h. M. 629. Lord 


W. C. O'B. 629. 


r. h. W. V. 629. 
Capt. 473. Lord 
473. Lady 464 
Fitzgibbon, h.R. 629 
Fitzharris, V. 622 
Fitzhugh 628 
Fitzjames 74 
Fitzmaurice 85 
Fitzmorris 205 
Fitzpierre 502 
Fitzroy, h. Gen. 499 
—— Lord C, 499. 
628 
Fitzwalter 50i 
Fitzwilliam 5#1,609 
—— Earl 452, 467, 
499 bes, 500 
Flaxman 117 
Fleetwood 116, 476 
Fleming 11, 627 
Fletcher8 1,309,338, 
340. P, 11 
Flinders 262 
Flint 178 
Fliterofe 118 
Flood, Sir F. 259 
Florio 10 
Flower 204, 300 
Flowers 88 
Fludyer 81,370,626, 
641 


Foggo 643 

Foley, b.A. 375,626 

Foljambe 639 

Folkes, SirM.B.299, 
300, 627 


Folkestone, V. 67, 
69, 257, 260,355, 
449, 626, 628 

Foote 11, 15 

Forbes 69. B. 474. 
C. 81,627. D.274. 
J.117. M. 1, 274. 
W. 471 

Vise. 629 

Ford 308 bis, 463. 
Lady 177 

Forde 302 ter, 309 

Forester 628 

Forrest 140 

Forsteen 630 

Forster, T. 559 

Fosbrooke 461, 537 

Foster 560. J.L.629. 
r. h. J. 629. Sir 
M. 118. W. 299 

Fotherby 405 

Fothergill 252, 283 

Fotheringham 177 

Fouché 637 

Fountaine 300 

Fowke, Ly. 423,424 

Fowler 370. Bp. 114 

Fox 176, 559, 646. 
C. 499. C. J. 100, 
116,179, 280,342, 
453, 472, 646. 
Bp. 117 

Frampton 326 

France 464 

Francis I, 118 

Francis 273, 297. 
J.463. SirP. 2, 
574 

Franco 628 

Frank 628 

Frankland 628 

Franklin 419 

Fraser 464. A. 470, 
570. J.477 

Frederick T. N. 641 

Frederick 1. 401 

11.401 

Freeling 6, 278 

Freeman 89, 234 

Freemantle 626 

Freer 464 

Freind 578 

Freke 88 

French 121, 534, 
629, 642 

Frith 178 

Frost 476, 642 

Frowick 10 

Fry 454, 486, 487 

Frye 274 

Fuller 88, 640 

Fuseli 88 

Fyfe 473 

Fydell 274 

Fyler 273 
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Fynes 626 

Gabbett 186 

Gabell 178 

Gage 281, 644 

L. 044 

Gahan 463 

Gail 5, 377 

Gale 12, 108, 235, 
516, 641 

Gall 349 

Gallitzin, Pr. 169 

Gallot 16 

Galloway 327, 625 

E. 640 

Gam 202, 206 

Gambier, L. 79, 
639 

Gamble 471 

Gandolfi 378 

Gantheaume,Count 
472 

Garay 362, 554 

Garbett 465, 521, 
522, 633 

Gardanne, Count 90 

Garden 274 

Gardiner, C, 471. 
J.B. 386. Sir R. 
272, 366. Bp. 522. 
Lady 273 

Gardner 561 

Gardon 299 

Garratt 81 

Garrick 12, 140 

Garrow 11, 270 

Garside 176, 640 

Garter 336 

Garth, Sir S. 13 

Garthshore 326 

Garvagh 559 

Gascoigne 10, 336 

Gascoyne 627 

Gaselee 630 

Gaskell 92, 627 

Gataker 340 

Gatehouse 571 

Gautier 488 

Gay 12 

Geddes 116, 178 

Gee 534 

Geldart 534 

Geminiani 30, 31 

Geminie 488 

Genlis 581, 582 

Gennys 638 

Gentry 282 

Gentz 622 

George 478 

—— Pr. 482 

—— I. 390 

—— Il. 186, 503 

—— Ill, 368, 388, 
389, 424, 572 

Gerard 648 

Germain 186, 645 
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Germaine, Lord G. 
119 

Gernon 89 

Gerrans 81 

Gesner 640 

Geyersberg, Lady 
645 


Ghent, Duke 174 
Ghuffon, Khan 268 
Giacomini 477 
Giardini 378 
Gibbes, M. 560 
Gibbons 9, 10 dis,13 
Gibbs 369. G. 377. 
S. 473. T. 369. 
Sir V. 463, 633 
Gibson 22, 228. Bp. 
10 
Giffard 370 
Gifford 419. Sir R. 
66, 67, 462, 627. 
Lady 370 
Gilbert 66, 166, 176. 
D. 626. Abp. 119 
Gill 9. A. 234, 235 
Gillies 419 
Gilpin 43, 81, W. 
290 
Gimingbam 559 
Gipps 628 
Giraud 370 
Gisborne 214, 251 
Gladstone 627 
Glamorgan, E. 206 
Glasscott 625 
Glasse 13 
Glerawley, V. 629 
Glogau 643 
Gloucester, E. 209. 
D. 55,67, 69, 169, 
174, 389, 562 
Glover 350, 559, 642 
Glyn 369 
Glyndwr 205, 206 
Glynn 178, 490 
Gobbet 300 
Goddard 178 
Godfrey 645 
Godolphin, L. 20, 
21, 42 


Godwin 117. Bp. 
608 

Goff 462 

Goguelot, Bar. 169 

Gohm 109 


Gokla 72, 75, 76, 
261 

Gold 13 

Golding 2, 187 

Goldsmith 17, 18, 
27. O. 115, 116, 
303 

Goldwell, Bp. 298 

Goltz 640 

Gomm, Sir W. 560 

Gomoerts 
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Gompertz 560 Greenbill 117 Halkett 378, 560 Harrowby, L. 169, 

Gonvile 397 Greenhill-Russell Hall 203,456. G.W. 358, 452 

Gooch 178, 628 628 369. J.114. M. Hart 117, 177, 281, 

Good 419 Greenland 641 154. T. 370. Bp. 629 

Goodall 115, 3281, Greenock, L. 464 11, 396 Hartley 645 
391,474.571,631 Greenwood 281 Hallewell 828 Hartopp, Sir J. 116 

Goodbehere 477 Greetham 641 Halliburton 573 Harvey 118,173,340, 

Goodenough 81 Grenfe}l 163, 164, Hallifax 92 608. C.629. D.W, 

Goold, sir F. 378 166, 258,260,627 Hallward 177 626. J. 299, 300, 


Gordon, 419. H. Grenville,r.h.T.467 Hamilton 641. Lord M. 88. R. 299 
376. J. 89, 6299, —— L.451,467,564 A.65,66, 166,450, Haslewood 6 
J. M. 274. SirJ. Gresham, SieT. 114, 629. La.C.94, 200. Hastings 462.W.566 








W. 369. R.626. 396 E. 147. Sir E.559. —— L. 222 

Maj. 263 bis, 264 Gretton 474, 559 Lady E.567. Lady —— M.13,170,171, 
ail D. 150,300 Greville, b. Sir C.J. F.C. 381. H. 629. 463, 473 
Gore 561. Lady 273 628. F. 646 H. J. 470. Sir J.C, Hatchett 81, 176 
Gorham 482 Grey 316. Lady J. 645. M. 186. W. Huatsell 547 
Germanston, V. 127 115, 331. Dr. R. 638 Hatton, LadyA. 94, 
Gosset 194 608. Abp. 11. Hammersley 69 SirC.608. G.F.A99 
Gosson 337 —— E. 450, 451, Hammond 300. A. Havers 194, 300 
Gough, R. 10, 376 453, 545 471 Haugham 377 
Goulburn 165, 166, Grey de Rutbyn, 608 Hamond 463 Hawes 115, 325 

455, 628. Hon. Grice 299 Hampden 119 Hawker 88, 154, 

Mrs. 473 Griffin, Sir N. 608 Hanbury 178, 204, 311, 463 
Gould 81. M.469 Griffiths 177. J.C. 207, 499, 643 Hawkes 208 
Gourlay 77, 556 178. J. W. 626. Hanchett 370 Hawkins 32. Sir C. 
Gouvion de St. Cyr = W. 630 Handel, 30,31,110, (628. Sir J. 119, 

637 Griggs 642 117 330. J.S. 230 
Gower 6, 273 Grignion i17 Hanks 375 Hawksmvoore 608 

E. 161,628 Grimm 446 Hanmer 115, 338, Hay, H. 180, 181, 

Gowrly 416 Grimwood 283 639 J. 274, 469. Lady 
Grabe 116 Grindall, Abp. 439 Hanson 121 J.370. J. B. 375 
Grace 330 Grobecker 563 Hanway 13 Lady 646 
Grafton 292 Grocyne 117 Harcourt, C’tess 561 Haygarth 599 
—— D.300,499,500 Groome 476, 630 Hardcastle 175 Hayne 92 
Graham 642. A.646. Grose 523 Hardenberg, Pr. 367 Hayter, Bp. 10 

C. E. 81. Sir J. Grosvenor 626, 628 621, 622 Hayward 292, 469 

65, 67, 260, 354, —— E.67,357,451, Harding 292 Headfort, M. 564 

451,626. J.R.G. 453, 455 Hardinge 119, 194, Headington 326 

627. 8.627. T.629 Grouchy 200 195 ter, 436 Heald 177 
Granby, M. 21 Grubb 466 Hardwicke, L. 270 Heard, Sirl. 563,564 


Grant 171,177,573, Guildford, L. 115 Hardy 379,386. JS. Heath 262,331,349. 
629 quater, 643. Guise, Sir B.W.627 315, 508,509,510 —C. 445, 
A. 165, 455. A.C. Duke of, 493 Hardyman 70, 358, Heathcote 154, 274. 





627. C. 260, 449, Gulston 499 A463 Sir G. 66, 628. 
470. E.560. F. Gundry 114 Hare 274, 299,300, ‘'T.F. 627 
375. J.88. J.P. Gunning, SirR.499 369. h. R. 629. Heathfield, L. 569, 
161, 162, 260,357 Gunput Row 455 Bp. 195, 196 570 
Bis. P.258. Sir Gurney 68, 69, 89, Hargrave 490 Heatly 273 
W. 512. 299 bis, 300, 451. Hargreaves 175,308 Heaton 469 
Grattan 163, 629 H. 627. R. 271. Hargrove 645 Heaums 477 
Graves,L.564. Lady R. H. 628 Harman 176, 630 Heber 6 
370 Gutch 274 Harmer 27, 29 Heberden 340 
Gravesend, Abp. 11 Guthrie 992 Harveld, K. 502 Hedges 639 
Gray 608. J. 642. Gwillym 187 Harper 499. M. 560 Hedley 21 
Lady J. 609. T. Gwynne 502, 560 Harpsfield 198 Heidenstam 1728 
340, 377. W.559. Gyfford 64 Harrington 13 Heinsius 111 
Capt. 76 Hacket 488 ——L. 117,119,500 Heming 176, 572 
Geeatorex 61,176 Haddelsey 273 Harris 292, 571. C. Hemmington 630 
Greathead 304 Haddock 381 560. Sir J. 109. Henchman81.Bp.10 
Greaves 370 Haggitt463,559;630 J.H.474. W.499. Henderson 464 
Green 645. C. E. Hakewell 186 W. A. 250 Henley 118, 306. 
369. J.473. M. Hales 118,311,340, Harrison 3. E. 274. L. 80, 451, 564 
ses 113, 293. T. Sir J. 405 J.234, 378. L.488. Henry 11. 
464. Vv. 332 Halford, Sir H. 388, W.-M. 464 —— 1.500. II. 500, 
Geegile, R. 336 389, 563 Harrow 370 501. IB. -~ 
09, 








Higgi 
Hildy: 
Hill 3¢ 
E.} 
F.6: 
559 
643. 
—— I 
Hillgr 
Himas 
Hinde 
Hingk 
Hirsch 
Hirst : 
Hislop 
170, 
bis, 
358, 
Hoadly 
Hoare 
Hobart 
h.M 
Hobsor 
Hodde: 
Hodge: 
Hodget 
Hodgk: 





19. 


28. 


10 


564 
900, 
01, 
509, 





609. IV. 205, 206. 
404. V. 16, 202, 
203, 206. VI. 501. 
566. VII. 16, 206, 
303, 502. VIIL12, 
13, 302, 433, 503. 
Henshall 236 
Henson 445, 499 
Henville 27 
Herbert 202. Sir R. 
206. Sir T. 223. 
—— L. 207, 292 
Hereford, E. 205 
Herne, Sir W. 370 
Heron 11. Sir R. 
449, 450 
Herrick 244, 336 
Hertford, M. 300 
Hervey 369. J. 610 
—— Lavy, 469 
Hesse, Prs. 66, 69 
Hesse Homberg, 
Prs. 163. Pr. 389, 
435 
Hetherington 462 
Heveningham 396 
Hewet 499 
Hewett 370 
Heygate 628 
Heyhoe 643 
Heywood 335, 336, 
396 
Hibbert 6 
Hibbit 559 
Hickes 464 
Hickey 119, 234 
Hickman, Bp. 11 
Hicks, sir W. 175 
Hickson 459 
Higgins 477 
Hildyard 370 
Hill 366. lord A. 629. 
E. 118. vr. h.sir G, 
F.629. J.336,512, 
559 Sir J.116. P. 
643. R. 188. Bp.10 
—— Lord, 564 
Hillgrove 377 
Himas 362 
Hinde 286 
Hingley 560 
Hirschfeild 98 
Hirst 376 
Hislop, sir T. 76, 73, 
170, 171,261, 262 
bis, 264 bis, 273, 
358, 359, 463 
Hoadly 11 
Hoare 107, 489 
Hobart, sir J. 396. 
h. Mr. 563, 564 
Hobson 559 
Hoddesdon 198 
Hodges 115, 482 
Hodgetts 474 
Hodgkin 284 


Hodgson 313. R.643 
Hodson 369, 628 
Hofelise,Count, 169 
Hogarth 16, 116 
Hogg 300 
Hohenlohe, Pr. 90 
Holbein 116, 118 
Holcroft 400 
Holden 560 
Holderness, L. 110, 
572 
Holdsworth 626 
Holford 444, 627 
Holinshed Te, 243, 
292 
Holkar 73, 171,358, 
556 
Holland 398, 515 
E. 115 
—— L. 67,116,140, 
259,356,357, 451, 
452, 453 bis, 467, 
545,635 
Holloway 13 
Holmes 377. G.299. 
sir L. T. W. 627. 
W. 628 
Holroyd, Mr.Justiee, 
270 
Holt, Ch.J. 495, 496 
Holwell 117 
Homfray 626 
Hone 114 
Honeywood 33} ,G27 
Hooper 204, 461 
Hope 361. h. sir A. 
629. R. 81. sir W. 
J. 629 
Hopton, sir O. 118 
Hornbuckle534,571 
Hornby 464, 628 
Horne 91, 177, 274, 
369. Bp. 443 
Horner 54, 467 
Horrocks 628 
Horsford 560 
Horsley 625 
Hoste 299 
Hotham, Bp. 1i6 
Houblon 627 
Houghton 459 
Houldsworth 628 
Houston 87, 629 
Howard 1[22, 300. 
E, A. 464. bh. F. 
471, 567. b. F. G, 
626. H.122. J. 
116. R.273. b. 
W. 627 
Lord, 470, 626 
Howe, Lord, 573 
Howel 2°23 
Howell 274. .Bp. 10 
Howes 630 
Howland, Bp. 603 
Howlett 299 








Howley, Bp. 79 bis, 
80, 333, 408, 444, 
451,526,527, 563, 
564 

Howorth 627 

Howse 639 

Hubbard 526 

Huddesford 304 

Hudson 19,107,119, 
627, 630. M. 571 

Hue 464 

Huet 303 

Huggins 165 

Hughes 17, 18, 557. 
M. 12. T. 336. 
W. L. 628 

Hulme 348 

Hulse 82, 83. sir C. 
628 

Hume 30, 215, 291, 
292, G41. J. 628 

Huwphreys 115 dis, 
121, 122 

Hundleby 274 

Hungerford 499 

Hunt 499. G. 140. T. 
499. Sir V. 377 

Hunter 61, 261,269, 
630, 635, 647. J. 
116. T.O. 499 

Huntingdon, Lady 
188. C’tess 273 

Huntingfield, Lord 
626 

Huntingford, Bp. 
310 

Huntington 215 

Hurd, Bp. 415, 526 

Hurlock 327, 463 

Hurst 471, 627 

Hurwitz 114 

Huskisson 260, 354, 
626 

Hussey 299 

Hustler 534 bis 

Hutchins 113, 560 

Hutchinson 419, 
443, 579. b. CH. 
629. D. G. 87. 

1. 252 

Huxham 598 

Hyde 299. Ld. Cb. 
Just. 580 

Hyder Ally 123,275 

Hylton 444 

Jackson 351, 461, 
571. E.472. J. 
178. Sird. 6296. 
J. 985. Gen. 77, 
172, 269 

Jacob 117 

Jacobson 446 

Jaggard 335 

James 91, 299, 375. 
E. 370, J. N. 571. 
J. 570 
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James I, 208, 299, 
498, 501, 523 

—— II. 127, 342 

Jameson 80 

Jamplin 206 

Jane, Qu. of Evreux 
169 

J’Anson 332 

Janson 340 

Jarvis 472 

Ibbetson 6486 

Jeaffre-on 474 

Jebb 10, 559 

Jefferies 284. J.379, 
469 

Jeffreys 378 

Jeggon, Bp. 396 

Jekyll 633 

Jenkins 43, 70. Sir 
L.12. P. 381 

Jenkinson 645. C.F. 

71. h.C.C.C. 627 

Jenks 91 

Jennings 42, 569 

Jenyns 109. §, 144 

Jermyn 464 

Jerningham 299 

Jerome 17 

Jervis 264, 274 

Jeston 187 

Jeswunt Row Bhow 
262 bis 

Jevon 12 

Jewell, Bp. 434 

Ilchester, C’tess 561 

Imhoff 401 

Imlack 360 

Imlank 261 

Impey, Sir E. 12 

Inchhald 321 

Inglis 470, 541, 560 

Ingram 78 

Junes 482, 559, 629 

Innis 627 

Jocelyn, V. 629 

Joddrell 299, 300 

Jodrell, Lady 177 

John of Denm., 401 

John, King 301,403, 
501, 502 

Jolines 331, 470 

Johnson 8, 21, 645. 
EK. 114. H. 369. 
R. 186. Dr. S, 12, 
20, 30, 33, 235, 
236. S$. 244, 249, 
338, 505, 609 

Jobnston 282, 625 

Jobnstone645, Lady 
A. H. 380 

Jolliffe 628 

dully 176, 459 

Jones 18, 355, 482, 
D.386. H. 47% 
571. Sir H, 466. 
J.38,203,204 369, 

398, 
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397, 521. J.G. 
464. J. M. 62, M. 
81. R, 234. R. P. 
178. Sir T. J.T. 
626. Sir T. J.645. 
W, 442, 572. Sir 
W. 13, 453, 608. 
Bp. 206. Dr. 468 

Jonson 223, 338 

Jordan 639 

Jortin 115 

Jourdain 89 

Jouy 554 

Joyce 502 

Irby 610 

Ireland 41 

Ireton 400 

Ironside 119 

Irvine 553 

Irving 177, 471,626 

Isaac 573 

Isabel, Qu, 301 

Isham 499 

Isted 6, 499 

Ives 51, 299, 499 

Juggeradge Sing 7 

Julius 370 

Jurnon 459 

Kader Buksh 264 

Kater 558 

Kavanah 89 

Kean 172 

Keate 114, 326, 460, 
557 

Keating 91 

Keble 177 

Keck 66 

Kedington 379 

Keeling 308 

Keene 280,309,638. 
Sir B, 297 

Keir 372. Sir H.G. 


70, 73, 75. Sir W. 


G. 262, 264, 358 
Kellett 644 
Kelly 178, 378, 470. 
C.21. Col. 478 
Kem 386 
Kemball 47! 
Kemble 182, 281 
Kemeys 204, 205 
Kenah 463 
Kendal, Duch. 115 
Kenmare, E. 127 bis 
Kennedy 70, 116, 
273, 359,456, 628 
Kennett 259. Bp. 
292 
Kenny 552 
Kenrick 376 
Kent 284, 564 
—— D. 67, 68, 79, 
355, 449, 450 
Kenton 118 
Kenyon 630 
wwe L, 354,411,565 


Kerr 370 bis 

Kerrich 299 

Kerrison, Sir E. 627 

Kett 302 

Kewer 377 

Key 560 

Keysler 398 

Kid 469 

Kidd 273 

Kilwarden, L. 646 

King 182,209. sir G. 
376. sir J. D. 628, 
Bp. 10 

—— Lord, 67 

Kingsborough, V. 
629 

Kingsland, 
85 

Kingston 369, 488 

—— Duchess, 116 

Kinnersley 627 

Kipling 499 

Kippis 322 

Kirby 571 

Kireher 253 

Kirkby 88 

Kirkpatrick 92 

Kitchen, Bp. 206 

Knapton 100 

Knatchbull,sirE.62; 

Kneller 13, 119, 630 

Knight 271,354,640. 
E. 375, 464 

Knightley 499, 608 
bi 


V’tess 


is 

Knolles, sir R. 397 

Knowles 263, 463 

Knox 88, 177, 567. 
T. 629 

Knyvet 117 

Kosegartes 639 

Kutzebue 77 

Kourakin, Pr. 374, 
477 

Koutousoff 556 

Krudener 267 

Kurreem Khan 262, 
264 

Kyd 336 

Kynaston 369, 475 

Kynge 488 

Kyte, Bp. 13, 118 

Kytson 488 

Laborde 377 

Lackington 273 

Lacon, sir E, 369 

Lacretelle 554 

Lacy 116, 559 

La Fayette 554 

Laine 362 

Lake 178, 630. sir 
J. 117. sir T. 118. 
W. 464 

— V. 171, 564 

Lallemand 269 

Lally 123 


Lamarque 554 
Lamb 139, 454. h. 
W. 628 
Lamballe, Prs, 239 
Lambard 464 
Lambarde 513, 514 
Lambart 464 
Lambe 128, 129, 
130 
Lambert 116, 140. 
Sir H. A. 300. Ly. 
464. S.502 
Lambton 161,353, 
449, 627 
Lancaster 120, 496 
D. 206 
Landen 608 
Landifield 470 
Lane 92 
Lanesborough, V. 
116 
Lang 6 
Langdale 640 
Langford 117 
Langham, Sir J.499 
bis, 608. Ly. 464 
Langles 5, 89 


Langley 98,235,321. 


B. 98 

Langstone 464 

Langton 92, 499. 
W.G. 628 

Abp. 405 

Lanigan 18 

Lansdowne, M. 67, 
85, 110, 162, 165, 
286,358,451, 452, 
454,466, 633, 635 

Lante 477 

Larcom 90 

Larkins 377, 475 

La Roche 73 

Las Cases 357 

Lascelles, V.66, 67, 
257, 627 

Latier-Bayane, D. 
375 

Latham 274, 377 

Latimer 222, 439 

—— L. 609 

Latouche 629 dis 

Laud, Abp. 13, 523 

Lauderdale, L. 67, 
168, 258,354,451 
bis, 452, 453, 455 

Lavallé 89 

Lavenu 377 

Laurence 433 

Law 640. E. 565. 
H. 273. J.T. 177. 
W. 609. Bp. 3, 
310, 343 

Lawder20 

Lawless 90 

Lawrence 299. E. 
645. J.290 
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Lawson 471, 624 

Lax 560 

Layard 371 

Leach 647 

Leake 118, 627 

Leathes 271 

Le Cene 38 

Lechmere 369 

Le Clere 407 

Lecomte 273 

Lecoulteaux, Count 
472 

Lee 459. T. 369. W, 
404 

Leech 76, 77 

Leeson, Lady C. C, 

77 

Leeds 172 

Lefevre 628 

Legard 373 

Legge, Bp. 270. T. 
336 

Legh 627 

Le Grand 476 

Leicester, E. 118, 
303, 501, 608 

Leigh 204, J. HL 
628. Sir R,H.6228 

Leighton 600 

Leiningen, Prs. 450 

Leinster, D. 473 

Leith 470 

Le Keux 445 

Leland 297,515,578 

Leman 108, 281 

Le Marchant 274 

Lemvine 116 

Lemon, Sir W. 626 

Le Mesurier 92, 641 

Le Neve 118 

Lenney 641 

Le Noir 86 

Lens 115, 116 

Lenthal 119 

Leny 469 

Leoni 90, 116 

Leopold, Pr. 69, 79, 
272, 366, 562 

Leslie 156, 629. Sir 
E. 573 

Lester 622 

Letellier 74 

Lethbridge 178 

Letourneur 86 

Le Tauzel 377 

Lettsom 325, 326 

Levinge, Lady 630 

Lewis 5, 198, 204, 
464, 552 bis. C. 
204, 379. E. 81. 
F. 67, 163, 257, 
260, 466. G. 539. 
J.178. R.204. 5. 
471. T.F. 626. 
T. 88 

Liddell 178 


Lievre 











79, 








Lievre 274 Lovibond 12, 281 
Lightfoot114bis.340 Louis VII. 505. 
Lilburn 400 XIV. 42, 303, 402, 
Lilford, Lord 499, 405,602. XV. 446. 
500. Lady 499 XVI.206,232,239, 
Lilly 10, 336 240. XVII. 73, 
Lily 234 554 
Limborch 226 Louth, C'tess, #5 


Limerick, L. 453 

Lind 119, 599 

Lindsay, Ly 92, 177 

Lindsey 103, 115, 
116, 27 

Lingard 464 

Linnewus 114, 129 

Linwood 496 

Lipscomb 269 

Lisle 374. Bp. 116 

Lister 376 

Litester 302 

Littleton66,70. E. J. 
628 

Liverpool, E. 66, 67, 
162,165, 333,354, 
356, 357,358,452, 
454, 564 

Livesay 139 

Lizars 445 

Llewellyn 205, 206 

Lioydj187, 432. Sir 
E.P.627. J.M.628. 
R. 299. R.S. 281. 
W. Bp. 12 

Lock 472 

Locke #, 342, 343, 
377, 418 

Lockey 630 

Lockhart 260, 354, 
451, 454, 629 

Locock 571 

Lodge 336, 376 

Loftus 300. Ly. 477 

Lombe, Sir J. 299 

London 98 

Long,299. r.h,C.627. 
F. 300. W. 326 

Longden 375 

Longford 564 

Longman 627 

Longmore 114 

Longueville 602 

Lonsdale, L. 354 

Lopes, Sir M.M. 626 

Loraine 381 

Lord 203, 463, 560 

Lorimer 204 

Lort 10 

Lothian, March. 
70 

Lovaine, L. 626 

Love 571 

Lovel 10, 647 

Lovel, Lord, 607 

Lovett 473 

Loughborough, L. 
10, 19 


Loutherbourg 12 

Lowe, Sir H. 77 

Lowndes 499, 626 

Lowth 227. Bp. 10, 
11, 117 

Lowther 626 bis. h. 
H. C. 6228 

V. 628 

Lubbock JSir J. 627 

Lucas 88, 204, 499, 
643 

Lucy 244, 627 

Ludbey 273 

Ludlow 292 

Lukin 299, 559 

Lumley, Bp. 117 

Lumsden 643 

Lupton 336 

Lushington 84,463, 
626 

Lutton 488 

Luttrell 627 bis 

Luxemburg, Prs. 
379 

Lydgate 6 

Lye 610 

Lygon 626, 628 

Lynch 646 

Lynedoch, L. 42, 51 

Lynes 222 

Lynn 499 

Lyon 13, 91, 472 

Lysaght 464 

Lyster 622 

Lyttelton, L. 20 

Lyttleton 257 bis, 
259,355, 449,451, 
628 





Lytton 572 

Maberly 163, 452, 
626 

Mac Ardell 12 

Macarthy, Count 
331 


Mace Carthy 459 
Macarty 625 
Macauley 292 
M‘Causland 273 
M‘Cleod 463 
Macclesfield, E. 12, 
80, 451. C’tess 
119 
M‘Cormick 273 
M‘Dermott 19 
Macdonald 365,464, 
626. J.410. RG. 
628 
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Macdowell 273,463 
Macgregor 263 bis, 
264 bis, 365 
Mackay 473, 570 
M‘Kellar 463 
Mackenzie 92. F. 
522. J. 463. T. 
629 
Mackintosh 370. D. 
177. Sir J. 163, 
165 bis, 261, 356, 
545 bis, 627 
Mackreth 558 
M‘Laughlin 378 
Maclean, Sir H. 572 
Macleod 628, 636. 
G. 373, 376 
M‘Mahon 376 
M‘Millan 375 
Macmarine 70, 71 
Macnab 624, 643 
Macnaghten 628 
Macnamara 209 
Macneill 49 
Macuiel 81 
Maconochie 65 bis, 
66,628. Lady 370 
Macpherson 4, 294, 
349 
Macqueen 627 
Macro 93 
Madan 115,638. Bp. 
€03 
Maddox 470 
Madelen 624 
Madocks 626 
Madox 178 
Magee 126 
Magelhaens 115 
Mageus 274 
Maginnis 629 
Magliatechi 330 
Maguay 367 
Mahon 559 
Mahon, h. S. 629 
Mahony 29 
Maidman 470 
Maiilet 28, 29, 30, 
121 
Main 642 
Maingy 273 
Mainw. ring 571 
Maitland 166, 626. 
hon, A. 369. EF. 


628, Capt. F.L. 
371. Sir P.556. 
V. 628 





Maittaire 329 

Malcolm, Sir J. 73, 
i71, 261, 262 des, 
264, 358, 360 bis, 
4524 

Malin °34 

Mailet 342,374 

Malone 256, 336, 
337 





Maltby 154 
Malthus 129 
Manchester, E,119, 
302 
Mandell 534 
Mandeville i1 
Manley 177, 552, 
569 
Manners, H.A. 370. 
R. 626. Ld. CS. 
626. Ld. R. 423 
bis. Ld. R.W. 
627. Lady 177 
Manning 118, 164, 
451, 627 
Mansell 499 bis 
Mansfield 627. Sir 
J.490 
Mansfield, E. 12, 29, 
111, 117, 489 
Maut 526 
Manton 116 
Mar, Earl 119 
March, E. 696 
Marchmont, E. 92 
Masguenat 630 
Marie Antoinette, 
Qu. Sc 39 
Marjoribanks 623 
Markham 177, 565 
Abp. 1 1 i 
Markland 6, 195, 
340 
Marlas 213 
Marlborough,D.5,6, 
115, 251, 303 
Duch. 293 
Narlow 337, 474 
Marlowe 336 
Marmaduke 176 
Marriat 115, 264, 
379 
Marryat 
628 
Marsh 163,178,422. 
Bp. 310, 311 
Marshall 381, 455, 


76, 455, 


463, 641. Sie D. 
552. Maj. Gen. 
358. W. 569 


Marsham 300, 397 
Martin 89, 187. UH. 
206. J.628. Sir 
M. 299. R. 629. 
Sir T. B. 628 
Martineau 299 
Martyn 246 dis, 249, 
463, 531, 532 
Marwood 47} 
Mary, Prs. 117 
Mary I. 45,256,395, 


493. Il. 13. Qu 
Seots 498, 50i, 
609 


Maskelyne 475 
Mason 236. C.374, 


559 
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300, 340, 415. 
W. R. 300 
Massie 116 
Masters 646 
Mather 464 
Mathew 640, 645. 
J.464. h.M.629 
Matthews 274, 463 
Maubray 273 
Maude 376 
Maule, h. W.R. 629 
Maulkin 644 
Maundrell 121 
Maxwell 629. H. 
187. Lady J.377. 
W.. 57 
Maydwell 499 
Mayhew 470 
Maynard 10, 
hon. G, 373 
Mayne 177. J. 542 
Maynwaring 12 
Mayo 274, 381, 473 
C’tess 177 
Mayor 376 
Mead 118 bis 
Meagher 274 
Meare 302, 309 
Mease 471 
Mecklenburgh, D. 
389 
Medows 12 
Meer Mamoodee 71 
Meerman 229 
Meer Zufiier Ally 
262, 264 
Meetkerke £60 
Meggott 118 
Melancthon 434 
Melcombe, U.12, 140 
Meller 376 
Mellish 627 
Melmoth 419 
Melvil 292 
Melville, A. 446. J. 
376. hon. Mrs. 404 
—— V.153,411,634 
Merceron 451 
Merest 627 
Merriman 129 
Merton 404 
Messiter 115 
Metcalf 379 
Methuen 66,69,355, 
449, 626 
Methwold 194 
Metternich, P. 377, 
621,622 
Meyrick 642 
Michaud 89 
Michell 560 
Mickle 419 
Micklem 474 
Mickletbwait 299 
Miekrelsky 373 


560. 





Middleton 203,379. 
SirH.9. T.308,309 
Midgley 645 
Midwinter 552 
Mierdman 428 
Milbank 626 
Mildmay 607, 628 
Miles 626 
Millar 540 
Miller 140, 330 
Milles 299 
Millett 630 
Millin 5, 6, 377 
Mills 178. C. 628. 
E. 20. G. 628. 
J. E. 570 
Milltown, E. 477 
Milman, Sir I. 563 
Milne 373 
Milner 311, 397 
Milnes 244, 463 
Milon, C’tess 376 
Milton 13, 291, 338, 
340 
— V. 698 
Mingay 370 
Mineden,C’ tess 300 
Minto, E. 185, 467. 
Lady 630 
Mitchell 370, 697. 
C. N. 369, 463 
Mitford 633, 646 
Mitten 640 
Moffett 18 
Moggeridge 204 
Moira, E. 477 
Molande, Count 274 
Molé 637 
Molesworth 557 
—— Vise. 115 
Molloy 9 
Mouck 646. Sir C. 
65, G6, 166, 449. 
Sir C. M. L. 627 
Menckton, bh. J. 499 
Moncton 397 
Money 299,499,628 
Monge 477 
Monins 88 
Monk 534 
Monkton 178, 630 
Moumouth, D. 42 
Monro 11 
Monson 470, 502 
Montacute, Ly. 203 
Montagu, Ld. F.627. 
3.375. Lady M.W. 
119. W.A, 627. 
D.610. Duch.ibid. 
Li. 500. Bp. 298 
Montalivet 69 
Montausier 303 
Montgomerie 628 
Montgomery 209. 
Sir J. G29 
Moniresor 640 
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Montrose, D. 68, 
348, 564 bis 
Moody 464 
Moore, C. 274. E. 
572. Sie J. 253. 
J.T. 560. P.450. 
451,626. 'T.233. 
W. 189. Abp. 82 
Moorhouse 379 
Movorsom, sir R. 628 
Morant 370 
Mordaunt, sir Cha. 
164, 628 
—— Vise. 10 
More 11. H.11, 147. 
T. 192. sir 'T’. 222 
Morel 98 
Morellet 26 
Morelli 330 
Mores 330 
Mergan 91, 205, 
473. sir C. 204, 
627. E.381. F. 
642. G. G. 626. 
J. 203, 369. T. 
203. Judge 609 
Morland 63, 235, 
451,557. sir S. 
12. sir S. B. 627 
Morley 630 
Morpeth, V. 626 
Morris 644, 646. E. 
559. G. 91. , 2 
645. V. 206 
Morrison 124, 261, 
269. W. 187, 463 
Morritt, J. B.S. 628 
Morthew 300 
Mortimer 301, 630. 
J. 573 
Morton 
G. 645. 
E. 564 
Mortyn 178 
Moseley 81, 300 
Moser 303 
Mosley, lady 177 
Mostyn, sir T. 627 
Motteaux 299 
Mount 622 
Mount-Charles, E. 
629 
Mountford 309 
Mountnorris, L. 23 
Mountrath, L. 300 
Mount Sandford, 
Jaroness 474 
Moyne 559 
Mudge 558 
Mulcaster 234, 640 
Munddow Row 70 
Mundy 626 — 
Munn 366 
Munnings 299 
Munro 261, 359 bis. 
360, 455,464, 630 


470, 602. 
Bp. 602 





Munsey 114 
Munster, C’tess 464 
Munt 463 
Munton 2 
Murdock 178 
Murphy 12,117,419 
Murray, b. A. 640. 
hon. C. 377. E. 
M. 463. G. 555. 
J.C.M. 274 J, 
331,374. M.263 
bis, 264. lady 8, 
273. lieut-gen, 
380. Bp. 206 
Musgrave 463 
Myddleton 516 
Myers 326 
Mylne 625 
Nadaillac,March.81 
Nana Furnavese 359 
Nanney 645 
Nanson 469 
Napier 375, 559 
NarooPuntAptey 72 
Nash 81, 472, 647 
Nasmith 464 
Navarre, K. 600 
Naylor 150, 378 
Neale 643, 627 
Needbam 567. F. 
629 
Negus 299, 574 
Nelson, R. 116 
—— Lord 253, 302, 
396. Earl 300 
Nemours, D. 457 
Nepaunker 360, 364 
Nesselrode, C. 621, 
622 
Netterville, V. 127 
Netherlands, K. 13 
Neve 472 
Neville, lady C. 80. 
hon. G. 463. hon. 
J.81, 177. R.629. 
h. R. 626 
Neufchateau,Count 
446 
New 4293 
Newal 262 
Newbery 189, 273. 
J.115. R. 488 
Newbury 9 
Newcastle, D. 564 
bis, 579. Duch’ss 
273 
Newcome 11. Bp.11 
Newcomen 370 
Newdigate 13 
Newland 115 
Newman °81, 627. 
F. 468 
Newport, sir J. 66, 
69, 161, 163, 165, 
166, 257,355, 629 
Newton 311, 627. 
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Pickersgill 553 

Pickmore 90 

Picot de la 
rouse, B. 638 

Pierce 72, 281 

Pierse, Bp. 116 

Piggot, Sir A. 626, 
633 

Pilkington 203, 252 

Pinnock 92 

Pato 456 

Pistrucci 368 

Pitcairn 115 

Pitt 181, 626 bis. 
639. J. 12. M. 82, 
W. 111, 122, 453, 
396 

Pizarro 362, 435 

Piastow 300 

Plater 642 

Platoff 268 

Platt 114 

Playfair 253 

Plomer, Lady 274 

Plot 309, 513, 514 

Pluwer 641. Sir T. 
563. W. 627 

Plumtre 571 

Plunkett 66,69,161, 
163. hon. C. 90. 
r. b. W. C. 629 


Pey- 


Pocock 499, 626. 
Lady 92. SirJ.119 

Pohble 372 

Poinet, Bp. 434 

Pole 404,641. W.W. 
355, 564, 629. 
Lady 464 


Pollington, V. 628 

Pomfret, E. 499 

Pons 623 

Ponsonby 54. b. F.C. 
629. rv. bh. G.115, 
Sir W. 115 

Ponton 6 

Peol 274 

Poole 115 

Pooley 121 

Pope, Mrs. 182, 188. 
A. 11,117 dis, 118, 
135, 201,240, 397, 
419 

Popham, 646. SirJ. 
10, 116 

Popple 12 

Porcher 473, 559 

Porson 260, 261,340 
bis, 537 

Porter 114, 370,628 

—— Bp, 120 

Porteus 630. Bp. 10 

Portland, D. 270, 
565, 632 

Portman 51, 626 

Portugal, Pr. 371 

Postle 285 


Postlethwayt 235 

Pott 308, 444 

Potter 419, 511 

Potts 87 

Poulton 579 

Powell 364. J. 207, 
369. J. K. 628. 
T. 488. W. 273. 
559. W.E. 626 

Power 540, 629, 647 

Powis 609, E. 206, 
500 

Powlett, h. W. 627 

Powys 559 

Poydras 501 

Poynter 274 

Prater 470 

Pratt 118, 210, 300. 
Chief Just. 115 

Prattent 3386 

Prescott 377 

Preston 81, 88. T. 
336. Sir T. 299 

Prior 609 

Price 31 bis, 130, 
370, 381, 552. J. 
89. R. 11, 116 
bis, 466, 627, 62%. 
S. 469 

Prickett, Bp. 13 

Pridden 325 

Priestley 11, 100, 
103, 220, 341 

Prince Regent 79, 
121, 122, 382,389, 
424, 454,458,527, 
562, 564, 639 

Pringle 560, 627 

Prior 340, 630 

Pritchard 119, 366 

Pritzler 71, 76, 261, 
262, 359 bis, 456, 
463 

Proby 473, 629 

Proctor, SirT.B. 299 
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360 bis, 363, 463 
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449 bis, 626 

Prowse 499 

Prude 405 

Prussia, K. 109, 361 
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Pugh 380, 643 
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Purvis 370 

Pye 81, 445 

Pym, Lady J. 370 
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Pytches 88 

Quicke 177 

Quilter 370 
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Quin 629 
Rabaut 111 
Rackstrow 78 
Radcliffe 12, 473 
Raffael 13 
Raffles, Sir S. 569. 
Lady 273 
Rainbird 645 
Raine 627 
Railt 377 
leigh, 397, 577 
Ramsay 374, 640. 
D. 641 
Ramsbottom 628 
Ramsden 627 
Rancliffe, L. 628 
Randolph 607 
—— Bp. 10 
Ranjun 262 
Rauspach 379 
Rapin 292, 504 
Ratcliffe, Sir R. 607 
Ravenet 117 
Rawlinson 114 
Ray 340 
Raymond 187, 464 
Read 140 
Re, Count 90 
Rede 282 
Redesdale, L. 452 
Redford 552 
Reding 90 
Redman 390 
Reed 293, 369 
Reeve 282, 396 
Reid 93, 560 
Reinagle 208 
Reinhold 183 
Renne! 251 
Rennett 625 
Renouard 369 
Repton 98, 309 bis, 
630 
Revans 642 
Reynardson 118 
Reynolds, SirJ. 117, 
252,539. W. 186 
Bp. 397, 608 
Rhind 273 
Rice 375, 464 
Rich 114, 140 
Richard 1.502. II. 
501. ILl. 16, 222, 
303 
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W. 380 
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377, 629 
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457, 621, 622 
Richemont 373 
Count de, 378 
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Rickcords 188 

Ricketts 274, 559, 
630 

Rickford 626 

Riddell 629 

Rider 428 

Ridge 474, 570 

Ridley 117, 208, 
641. SirM.W. 259 
bis, 454, 627. Bp. 
117, 439. Ly. 464 

Rigby 88, 400 

Righton 470 

Rios, Mendoza 
376 

Ripley 12 

Risley 374 

Ritchie 76 

Ritson 115 

Ritwyse 234 

Rivers, Sir H. 369 

Lord, 52, 564 

Riverston, L. 127 

Robarts 626, 627 

Roberdeau 641 
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ter 292 

Roberts 81,477. A- 
376. J.W.499. Dr 
R. 234 bis, 235 bis- 
W. 369. W.A- 
626 
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J. 471, 646. W. 
98, 194, 270 
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Sir C. 696. E.327. 
r. h. P..J. 628. Sir 
G.499. 1.626. JN. 
644. M. 87. N, 
115. P.563. T. 
89. Dr. 32, 177. 
Bp. 10, 11 

Robison 463 

Robson 476 

Rucea 90 

Roche 186 

Roches 239 

Rochfort, G. H. 629 

Rockingham, Earl 
and C'tess 609 

Rocksavage, E, 626 

Rodie 186 

Rodney, L. 573 

Rodwell 194, 647 

Roe 552 

Rogers 117, 476,488 

Roget 466, 634 

Rogier 471 

Rokeby 499 

Rolfe 299, 300, 339, 
614 

Rolle, L. 67, 367 

Rolleston 9! 

Rolls 177 
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Roman 457 

Romanzoff 556 

Rome 89 

Romilly, SirS. 155, 
161,165, 259,354. 
L. 411, 449, 450, 
454, 512, 545, 
628 

Ronalds 178 

Rooke 203 

Roone, Count 111 

Rooshun Beg 268 

Rooshun Khan 268 
bis 

Roscoe 88, 274 

Rose 88, 92, 154. 
h. G.H. 626, J.C. 
499 

Roseberry, E. 299 

Rosier 204 

Ross 460, 512, 514, 
558. A. 464. Sir 
J.L. 87. J. 373, 
630. Capt. 267. 
Lady 559 

Rossini 368 

Rosslyn, L. 166,451 

Roubiliae 12, 610 

Round 469, 470 

Roundeli 646 

Rousseau 30, 486, 
580 

Routh 476, 630 

Rowcrott 457 

Rowe 11, 12 

Rowland 51! 

Rowlands 503 

Rowley 81,370. Sir 
W. 624 

Roy 554 

Ruddock 377 

Rudge 174 

Rudyard 119 

Rugge #4 

Rumbold 100, 628 

Rumford, Count 82 

Rupert, Pr. 400 

Rush 499 

Rushout, Ly.C. 373 

Rushworth 81, 292 

Ruspini 472 

Russel 599. E.116. 
W.R. 88 

Russell 177. G. 381. 
Ld. G. W. 626. J. 
463. La. J. 628, 

» M. 626, 628. Ld. 
Ww. 628. Ly . 581 

Russia,Empress 645 

Rutland, D. 175, 
423, 424, 526. E. 
579 

Rutledge 123, 642 

Rutherforth 419 

Rutton 88 

Rutty 376 


Ryan 375 
Rycaut, Sir P. 505 


Ryder 374. rob. R. 
628. Bp. 271, 
310. Hon. Mrs. 
273 

Ryland 10 

Rysbrack 608 

Ryves 117 


Sacheverel 114 

Sackville 336 

Sacy 89 

St. Alban’s, D. 502, 
564 

St. Aubyn 369 

St. Aulaire 169 

St. Croix #1 

St. Esprit 540 

St. Germain, C’tess 
375 

St. Helen, Lord 20, 
451, 564 

St. John, b. F. 628 

St. Leger, 600, 601, 
602. Lady C, 370 

St. Louis '69 

St. Mare 632 

St. Paul 626 bis 

St. Quintin 282 

St. Vincent, E. 78, 
257, 573. C’tess 
647 

Sais 206 

Sale 123 

Salisbury 187 

—— M. 564 

Salmon 177,194,292, 
369 

Salter 274 

Salusbury, Lady 204 

Sampson, Bp. II 

Samwell 499 

San Carlos 328 

Sancroit, Abp. 103 

Sandeman 640 

Sanders 178 

Sanderson 68, 176, 
292 

Sandford 257 

Sandom 372 

Sandys 223 

Sangar 91 

San Martin 173 

Santry, L. 184 

Satterthwaite 644 

Savage 216, 377. A. 
3al. M. 569. T. 
639 

Sauer 646 

Savery 206 

Savile 186, 628 bis. 
C. 299 

Saunders 10, 11 

Saunderson 340 

Sawbridge 499 

SaxeCobourg,Prs.79 
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Saxe Hildburghau- 
sen, D.389. Prs. 90 

Saxe Meiningen,Prs. 
66, 79 

Saxton 281, 498 

Say 554 

Sayer 641 

Scale 559 

Scarlet G09 

Schedius 291 

Scheemakers 609 

Schiavonetti 116 

Sehlegel 338 

Schoenborn, Count 
642 

Schrader 195 

Schutz 299 

Schwartzenberg, Pr. 
4Ti- 

Scindia 171, 556 

Selater 380 

Scoloker 6 

Scot 311. E. 643. R. 
463 

Scott 119, 140, 208, 
324, 599, 638 bis, 
647. A. 61. H.S. 
463. J. 322. Sir J. 
633. Lt.-col. H.S. 
70. 8.628. W.137, 
138, 155,178, 237, 
537, h.W.627. Sir 
W. 69, 79, 161, 
259, 558, 626, 628 

Scourfield 627 

Scrope 371 

Seaton 572 

Sebbon 378 

Sebright 299, 627 

Secker, Abp 389, 
390, 523 

Secretan 203 

Sedley, Sir C. 12 

Sefion, E. 626 

Segrave, Abp. 117 

Segur 214 

Selden 401 

Semple 567 

Seres 428 

Sergrove @1 

Serres # 

Seton 376 

Sew ell 12 

Seymour 273, 561. 
H.6°9. Ld R. 626. 
Sir T. 13 

Sha ‘dick 91 

Shakese ar, A. 370. 
W. 135, 201, 202, 
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Shannon, C’tess 370 

Shapland 559 

Sharp 69. G. 10. R. 
629. T. 315 

Sharpe 635. G.P. 81 

Shaw 163,513. B. 
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163, 164, J. 534. 
R. 629 

Shawe 474 

Shee 540 

Sheffield, L. 118 

Shelburne, E. 633 

Sheldon @1. 628. 
Abp. 11 

Shelford 534 

Shelley, Sir J. 627 

Shepley 442 

Shepherd 372. J. H. 
628. Sir S. 66, 
452, 626 

Sheppard 476 

Sherard 374 

Sheridan 525. L. E. 
464, R. B13, 115, 
279, 453, 540. 
Bp. 12 

Sherlock 12,226,340. 
M. 126. Bp. 10 

Sherrard 90 

Sherratt 302 

Sherrett 308 bis 

Shettell 274 

Shiffner 66,369, 627 

Shillibeer 37 

Shirley 115, 340 

Shore 18 

Shorland, L. 140 

Short 115 

Shovel, Sir C. 521 

Shout 511 

Shower, Sir B. 117 

Shrewsh: rv, D. 115. 
E.501. E.& C’tess 
608 

Shuter 374 

Shut leworth 175 

Sibtborp 438, 627 

Sickler 631 

Siddons 116 

Sidmouth, V. 162, 
250, 389, 452 bis, 
454, 473, 564, 566 

Sidney 293. A. 143. 
J.8.369. SirP.143 

Stlvyland 567 

Simeon 311 

Simes 560 

Simon 239 

Simpson 2, 572, 628 

Sims 326 

Simson 186 

Sinclair 403, 698. 
Lady 273 

Singer 571 

Singleton 627 

Sisson 373 

Sitwell 370 

Skelton 85, 396 

Skenelsby 117 

Skurray 585 

Sleath 234, 235 

Sleigh 472 
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Small 156 

Smedley 344, 346 

Smee 640 

Smith 81, 340, 376, 
419, 557, 558,627 
bis, 628 bis, 630, 
642, A.419. C,H. 
1. €.375. E.206. 
F.638. G.G. 81. 
G, C, 250. G.560. 
H. 187. H.F. 463. 
J. 257, 449, 451, 
452, 454, 471. Sir 
J.E.59. J.T. 139. 
L. 373. Brig. Gen. 
L.71, 72, 75, 170, 
268, 359 bis, 364, 
551. M.92. Sir S. 
253,265. T.A.626. 
Sir T. 19. W. 66, 
68, 70, 386, 450, 
454, 455,628 

Smithson 579 

Swmithwick 560 

Smollett 267, 292, 
304 

Smyth 643. C. J.32. 
229, 230. E. 19, 
178. Lady E. 273. 
H. 488. J.H. 161, 
165, 452, 626 

Snape 196, 309 

Snell 284 

Sneyd 629 

Snow 380 

Soane 98, 299 

Solly 93 

Solomon 6:5 

Somers, L. 174 

Somerset 490 

Lord C. 559. 
Lord F. J. H. 628. 
Lord G. C. H. 627. 
Lady J. 177. Lord 
R. E. H. 627 

—— D. 115, 149 

—— E. 405 

Somerville, Sir M, 
629 

Sondes, Lord 499. 
Lady 473 

Sotheby 632 

Soult 51 

Southampton 334, 
335, 499 . 

Southcote 98, 392 

Southey 120, 138, 
206. A. 624, 

Southwell 300 

Vise. 127 

Spankie 559 

Sparke 118, 273 

Sparrow307. Bp.397 

Speed 292 

Speediman 123 


or 


Spence98,377. 5.156 
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Spencer 80. Sir J. 
115. Lord R. 628. 
Hon. W. 13. Bp. 
302, 396 

—— E. 6 bis, 
331, 499, 
545, 608 

Spens 270 

Spenser 13,137,340, 
502 

Spert, Sir T. 118 

Spillar 551, 552 

Spilsbury 284 

Spitta 571 

Sponne 610 

Spooner 12, 207 

Spottiswoode 560 

Sprat 92 

Spurstowe 11 

Squire 375 

Squires 10 

Stael 90 

Stafford, M. 6 

Stamford, Sir W. 11 

Stanfell 183 

Stanhope25@.b J.H. 
627. h. L. 264 bis, 
463 


13, 


527, 


o--— E,. 557 
Stanley 20, 340, 400 
—— Lord 16, 69, 


161, 257, 627 
Stansby 327 
Stanton 470, 640 
Stapleton 198 
Starkie 187, 379 
Staunton, Sir G.627 
Stayner 610 
Stedman 13 
Steele, Sir R. 12 bis, 

ll 


Steevens, G. 12,117, 
335, 337 
Stephen, K. 502 
Stephens 627. C. 
469. H.274. M. 
A. 178. Sir P.153 
Stepney 42 
Sterling 553 
Sterne 381 
Stevens325,380,642 
Stevenson 370, 380 
Stewart, A. R. 629. 
D.126. SirJ. 115, 
629. h. J. BH. K. 
629. Lady O. 566. 
R. 273. R.H. 640, 
W. 629 
Stillingfleet229,370. 
Bp. 343, 397 
Stinton 470 
Stirling, Sir W. 627 
Stock 234 
Stokes 187,639,646 
Stone, N. 1], 117 
bis, 608, 610 


Stonehouse 252,609 

Stopford 499 

Storace 182, 183 ~ 

Storer 348, 373 

Story $30 

Stourton, Lady 273 

Stow 208, 292 

Stracey 300, 369 

Strafford, Lord 13 

Strahan 628 

Stratford 117 

Strathaven, Ld 627 

Streatwell 374 

Street 139 

Stretton 579 

Strickland 499 

Stride 190 

Strong 190,489,525. 
C. H. 378 

Strutt, Lady 473. 
J. H. 627 

Strype 11 

Stuart, Lady E. 640. 
G. 560. Lord J.81. 
Ld. 626 

Studdert 560 

Stukeley 291, 513 

Sturgeon 178 

Sturges 186 

Sturrock 471 

Sturt 626 

Stutterd 88 

Styleman 300 

Suckling 119, 300 

Suddoo Baba 70 

Suffield 373 

L. 299, 300 

Suffolk, D. 222, 502 

C’tess 119 

Sumner 13, 66, 68 
bis, 369, 628 

Sunderland, E. 42, 
331, 343. C’tess 
115, 608 

Surtees 329 

Sussex, D. 68, 69, 
155, 452,458,562, 
564, 640 

—— E. 45 

Sutherland 274,459) 
643 

Suttie, Sir J. 629 

Sutton 116, 566. r. 
h. C, M. 163, 450, 
626, 622. Abp. 
79, 358, 525, 526, 
563, 564, 619 

Suwarroff 556 

Swan 638 

Swanston 459, 552 

Sweden, K.363. Prs. 
267. Qu. 645 

Swettenham 370 

Swift 274. J. 116, 
147, 447, 503 

Swindell 88 








Swinnerton 204 

Swiny 638 

Switzer 98 

Syer 463 

Sykes 234, 62g 

Symonds 627 

Symons 572 

Sytsylt, 205 

Taaffe, V. 127 

Tait 273 

Talbot, C. 489, Sir 
C.501. b.J. R. 
ic. R. 298. R. W, 
629. Bp. 118 

Tallemache 372 

Talleyrand, Pr. 74, 
457, 637 

Tamworth 10 

Tancred, Lady S77 

Tarvor 74 

Tasburgh 299 

Tate 103 

Tatham 534 

Tavistock, M, 626 

Taylor 195,196,340, 
464, 630. A. 643, 
€. W.628. G.140, 
G.W.628. H.630, 
J. 628. J. B. 627, 


M. A. 66 bis, 70,: 


71,627. T.G.283, 
T. 321. W. 299. 
Bp. 125, 311. Dr, 
195, 196 
Teignmouth,Ld 185 
Tell 456 
Temple, E. 626 
Temple, Sir J. 18. 
Sir W. 291, 356 
Tennyson 626, 627 
Terrick, Bp. 10,118 
Terry 11 
Tessier 366 
Tew 283 
Thackeray 13, 464, 
64 


5 
Theobald 338. Abp. 
404 


Thirot 446 
Thicknesse234,235, 
378. P. 642 
Thimbleby 369 
Thiselton 445, 464 
Thodey 177 
Thomas 327, 471, 
552. C.L.81. J, 
573. R. 370. T? 
464. Sir W. ap 
202 
Thomas ap Gwillim 
206 


Thomason 122 

Thomond, E. 608 

Thompson 54, 164. 
T. 375 

Thomson, A. 641, 
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4, 


3. 
30. 
27. 
10, . 
83. 
99. 
Dr. 


185 


18. 


118 


bp. 


35, 


71, 


T: 


lim 


164. 


41, 








636. J. 12, 41, 
415, 445. W.100, 
101, 638 

Thorn 327 

Thorne, R. R. 571 

Thornbill 116, 140, 
gil 

Thornicroft 405 

Thornton 166, 260, 
594. J. 194 S. 
164. T. R. 499. 
Gen. 354 

Thorowgood 284 

Thorp 627 

Thorpe, W. 2 

Tbhummel, Bar. 90 

Thurloe 293 

Thurlow 645 

Thursby 499 

Thynne,LdJ.63,626 

Thynner 630 

Tibbits 499 

Tickell 12,116,552, 
553 

Tierney 66 bis, 67, 
69, 70, 259, 260, 
369, 545, 547 bis, 
627 

Tighe 81 

Tilloch 164 

Tillotson, Abp. 9, 
311 


Tillbrook 534 
Tingcombe 194 
Tindall 380 
Tippoo Saib 123,270 
Tison 239 
Todd 463, 526, 577 
Toland 291 
Tomkins 284, 245 
Tomlin 382 
Tomline, W. E. 628. 
Bp. 176, 310, 433 
Tomlinson 282 
Tomson, T. 299 
Tongue 115 
Tonson 121 
Tonstall, Bp. 13 
Tooke 524. H, 236. 
W. 492 
Toon 352 
Toone 472 
Topham 559 
Topsal 228, 229 
Torrington, V'tess 
177. V. 646 
Tothall 140 
Tottenham 471 
Touchet 471 
Toulmin 472 
Towers 116. Bp. 608 
Townley 139 
Townshend, h. H.G, 
P. 628 
—— M. 300, 397 
—— Lord 627 


Towry 566 

Traherne 118 

Trapp 13 

Travis 630 

Trelawny 386 

Tremayne 626 

Trevelyan 62, 
223 

Trevillian 190 

Trevor 378 

Trinder 574 

Trimbukshee Dain- 
glia 459, 552 

Trimlestown 197 

Trimnell 179 

Trist 64 

Trotter 472, 641 

Troubridge 630 

Trower 81 

Trusler 41 

Truss 10 

Trussel 292 

Tryon 499 

Tubbs 377 


222 


any 


* Tucker 78 


Tudway 628° 
Tulloh 647 
Turenne 42 


Turk 488 
Turner 405. D.5. 
308, 309. Sir E. 


472. J.186. J. 
M. 445, 539. Sir 
3.472. Dr.T.610 
Turnor 640 
Turton 534, 627 
Tweddell 178 
Twent, P. A. 638 
Twisleton 499 
Tyers 639 
Tyler 470, 501 
Tynte 121 
Tyrrell 292 
Tyrwhitt 296 
Tysdall 488 
Tyssen 300 
Valdarfer 6 
Valletert, V. 571 
Vaublane, M.de 637 
Van Bleeck 117 
Vane, Sir H. 12 
Vangelder 610 
Van Mildert 471 
Van Ness 556 
Vanpraet 5 
Vansittart 65, 69, 
162, 163,164, 176, 
258 ter, 259 ter, 
260, 275, 355,357, 
451, 459,453,560, 
627 
Vaughan 186, 202, 
369. Sir J. il. 
Sir R. W. 627. W. 
2038 
Vauquelin 541 





Vaurelles 86 

Vele 488 

Vere 9, 11, 274 

Vereker, h. J. P. 629 

Vernier 89 

Vernon 645. G. V. 

77, 626, - 627. 

Abp. 563, 564 

L. 499 

Vesey, hon. A. 567 

Verstegan 292 

Vertue 475 

Verulam, Ld. 223. 
C’tess 370 

Vezeleg 274 

Vicars 88 

Vicevig 639 

Vick 389 

Vickers 118 

Victul Punt Tuttiah 
455 

Vidal 415 

Vigani 339, 616 

Vitlele 74 

Vince 534 

Vincent 561 

Vine 108 

Virgin 647 

Vitrolles, Bar. 169 

Vivares 116 

Uniacke 560 

Voltaire 30, 
292, 505 

VonArentschild,L’y 
177 

Upton 338. h.A.P, 
627. h. F.G. 567 

Ure 628 

Urquhart, SirT.153, 
322 

Urswick 11 

Usher 79 

Usko 573 

Uvedale 10, 282 

Vyner, Sir T. 11 

Vyse 370, 499 

Waad 12 

Wadd 274 

Waddington 84,204 

Wade 327 

Wadeson 469 

Wager 11, 336 

Wagner 560 

Wainwright 
249 

Waithman 627 

Wake 641. Sir W. 
300, 499 

Wakeman 638 

Waldegrave, E. 500 

Waldron 570 

Wales, Pr. 110, 572 

Walford 178 

Walhouse 274 

Walker 21, 72, 140, 
626 bts, G41. J, 





135, 


248, 
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117, 273. O.116. 
S. 470. W.S, 16, 
154 
Wall 380, 475, ‘566 
Wallace 565. r.b.T. 
628 
Waller 114, 143,340 
Walley 474 
Wallis 32, 641 
Walmesley 273 
Walmsley 376 
Walpole 16, 99,109, 
E. 116. hon. G. 
629. hon.H.396. 
398, 608. Sir R. 
397. Ld.98,62% 
. Lady 896 
Walsh 370 
Walsham 635 
Walsingham, Lord 
299, 300 
Walter 6 
Walters 371 
Walton 172 
Wapul 336 
Warberton, W. 569 
Warburton 177. Bp. 
345, 419 
Ward 65. E. 116. 
J.11. M.L, 187. 
R. 471, 627. W. 
3. W.Z. L. 499. 
Bp. 116 
Warden 71,551,552 
Wardlaw, Ly. 177 
Waring 274, 340 
Warlow 553 
Warner 300, 412 
Warrand 72 
Warre 450 
Warren 505. A4G& 
R. 115 
Wai:render 628 
Warton 135, 232, 
577. T.436 
Warwick 292 
Warwick,C’tess115. 
E, 302, 396, 501 
Wasse 607 
Watchman 473 
Waterford, March. 
177. Marq. 110 
Waterland 118,340, 
482 
Wathen 270 
Watkins 470, 644 
Watson 349, 456, 
552 bis, G09. J. 
642, L. 274. 'T. 
573. Bp. 290 
Wait 261 
Wattier 560 
Watts 88, 116, 2 
Wauchope 638 
Waynflete, Bp. 522 
Wear 92 













ae 


Weastley 571 
Weatherhead 573 
Webb 98, 246, 531, 
582, 533, 534,627 
Webster, Sir G. 628 
Weddell 632 
Wedderburn 177; 
354, 6382 
Weeks 92 
Welby 28, 627 
Welch 473 
Weld 9, 274 
Weldon 292 
Weley 488 
Wellesley, Sir H. 
164. H.353. W. 
P. T.L. 628 
——M.184,185,391 
Wellington, D. 51, 
58, 91,121, 199, 
200,238,253, 303, 
353,399,407 , 408, 
457,594,621 ,622, 
630 
Wells 10 bis, 187,204 
Welsford 88 
Wemyss 629 
Wenman, Visc. 472 
Wenzel 171, 459. 
Baron de 117 
Werry 178 
Wesley 251, 310, 
609 
West 274, 446, 472 
Westall 122, 349 
Westcomb 369 
Westenra, h. H.R. 
629 
Westerman 647 
Western 627 
Westfield, Bp 114 
Westmacett 118 


Westmeath, E. 127. 


C’tess 177, 559 
Westmoreland,Earl 

452, 499 
Weston 299, 641 
Wetherell 512 
Wettenhall #7 
Wexford, Earl 127 
Weymouth, V. 628 


Wharton 10, 627. 


SirG.115. J.626 
—— Duke 119 
Whatley 630 
Whatton 256, 516 
Wheatley 315, 316, 

586, 587 
Wheeler 306 
Whelok 309 - 
Whetstone 336 
Whidby 78 
Whishaw 282, 466, 

635 
Whiston 340 
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Whitaker @7, 329, 
640. E. W. 474. 
T. D. 463. W.118 

Whitbread 110, 626 

White 273,322. A. 
468. C. 273. D, 
638. H. K. 138, 
399, J.G643. K, 
324. L629. W, 
559. Dr. 82 

Whitefield 251, 310 

Whitehead 118,119, 
273 

Whitgift, Abp. 439 

Whitlock 292 

Whitmore 222, 626. 
Lady F. 119 

Whittaker 466 

Whittle 574 

Whitworth 499 

Whyteiiead 361 

Wickham 252, 522 

Wicklow, E. 300 

Widville 501 

Wigan 464 

Wigram 560, 627 

Wigsell 61 

Wilberforce 69, 22, 
165, 258,455,490, 
626, G34 

Wilbraham 11, 626 

Wilcox 92 

Wilder 18, 19 

Wildman 626 

Wilgress 178 

Wilkins 628 

Wilkinson 281 

Wilkes 12, 64, 329 

Wilkins 381 

Wilkinson 370,423. 
E. 377. J. 274, 
378. M. 560. T. 
376, 380 

Wilks 81 

Willan 374 


Willes 469,499. Ch. 


Jus. 607 

William of Malms- 
bury 291 

William IIT. 12, 92, 
402 

Williams 54, 106, 
178,204,399.¢ Sir 
B. 499. Sir C. H. 
206. D.204. E.A. 
88. J. 377, 642. 
Sir J..366. J. U1. 
203. O.627. R. 
626. Sir R. 626. 
W. 628. W. A. 
204,274. Capt.464 

Williamson 88, 560 

Willis 115,386. B. 
609 

Willock 81 


Wiilovghby 627. L. 
371 


Wilmot 336, 627 
Wilson 208, 292, 
364,379, 428,429, 
472,495,642. A, 
474. G,630. J. 
472,571. R.299 
bis, Sir R. 628, 
T.627. Bp. 10. 
Lady 190 
Wiltou 503 
Winch 156 
Winchelsea, E. 140, 
500. Maru. 564 
Windham396.467 bis 
Windle 643 
Windsor, L. 113 
Windus 382 
Wingard 90, 188 
Wingfield 177,282 
Winsloe 178 
Winter 273 
Winterton, E. 300 
Winthrop 474 
Wiutringham 12 
Winwood, SirR.115 
Wirtemberg,Pr.642 
Wise 76, 472, 630, 
646 
Wissing 609 
Wodehouse 300 bis, 
627 bis 
Wodehouse, L. 299, 
300 
Wodbull 331, 499 
Woflington 118 
Wolf 646 
Wolfe 397 
Wolferston 643 
Wollaston 176, 380. 
558,647, SirJ. 
423 
Wolmar 520 
Wolsey, Card. 11, 
12, 118 
Wolstenbolme 117, 
640 
Wombwell 631 
Wood 253,353,354, 
449,523,559. C. 
116. J.177. M. 
66, 163, 164, 45!, 
627. N. 336. 
626. Bp. 11 
Woodburn 274 
Woodcock 91, 187, 
640 
Woodfall 8, 285 
Woodgate 376, 647 
Woodhead 116 
Woodley, h. C. 374 
Woodville 326 
Woodyat 370 
Wooldridge 92 
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Woollett 117 
Woolsey 21 
Woolton, Bp. 434 
Worcester, E. 19, 
M. 118, 205 
627 x a 
Wordsworth 137, 
138, 233, 526 
Worlidge 12, 140 
Wormington 173 
Worthington 11,99, 
116, 330, Goo 
Wort ley 626, 628 
Wotton 245, 404 
Sir R. 290 
Wray 340 
Wren, Sir. 12,608 
Wright 98, 185,499, 
E. 274. G.571. J 
299,474. J.A.698. 
8.116. T. 17h 
Bp. 13 
Wrightson 274 
Wrottesley 69 bis, 
259, 552, 626 
Wyatt 473, 5il 
Wye 647 
Wylde, Ch. Ba. 12 
Wyndham 178. G, 
299. W. 628 
Wynkin de Worde 
6 bis 
Wynn,C.W. 65, 69, 
1G1 ter, 257,353, 
355.627.D.469. 
H.W.177. SirW, 
W.15, 399, 626 
Wynne 464. W.633 
Wynox 372 
Wynyard 390 
Wyon 122 
Wythe 640 
Xavier 11 
Yarnley 327 
Yelverton 608 
Yonge, Bp. 631 
York, Sir J. S. 628 
York, D. 79,91,110, 
303,388, 389,498 
562,564,567, 572 
Rd. D. 207 
Yorke 559. hon. M 
102. P, 429 


T. Youle 37 


Young, A. E. 499. 
A.569. B.78, BE 
328, 344,346. P, 
13. T. 370, 558 
W. 534 

Younghusband 560 

Zaffiri 477 

Zeno 330 

Zimmerman 573 

Zincke 118 
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